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2 PLUTARCH. 

tory in the public games, and which are still to be seen, 
with this inscription : ' The tribe of Antiochis gained 
the victory, Aristides defrayed the charges, and Ar- 
chestratus was the author of the p]ay/ 

But this last argument, though in appearance the 
strongest of all, is really a very w^ak one : for Epami- 
nondas, who, as every body knows, lived and died 
poor, and Plato the philosopher, who was not rich, ex- 
hibited very splendid shows : the one was at the ex- 
pense of a concert of flutes at Thebes, and the other of 
an entertainment of singing and dancing performed by 
boys at Athens ; Dion having furnished Plato with the 
money, and Pelopidas supplied Epaminjondas : lot 
why should good men be always averse to the presents 
of their friends ? while they think it mean and ungese- 
rous to receive any thing for themselves, to lay up, or 
to gratify an avaricious temper, they need not refuse 
such offers as serve the purposes of honor and magnifi- 
cei^ce, without any views of profit. 

As to the tripods, inscribed with Aristides, Panssf 
tius shows plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the 
name : for, according to the registers, from the Persian 
to the end of the Peloponnesian war, there were only 
two of the name of Aristides who carried the prize in 
the choral exhibitions, and neither of tliem was the son 
of Lysimachus : for the former, was son to Xenophilus, 
and the latter lived long after, as appears from the cha- 
racters, which were not in use till after Euclid's time, 
and likewise from the name of the poet Archestratus, 
which is not found in any record or author during the 
Persian wars ; whereas mention is often made of a poet 
of that name, who brought his pieces on the stage in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war. But this argument 
of Paneetius should not be admitted without farther 
examination. 

And as for the ostracism, every man that was distin- 
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goUbecl by birtlit repiitatiofi» ot eloqaence, was liable 
to suffer by it ; since it fell even on Damon, preceptor 
to Peridesy because be waa looked on as a man of su- 
perior parts and policy. Besides, Idomeneus tells ns, 
that Aristides came to be archoa not by lot, bat by 
particular appointment of the people. And if he was 
archon after tbe battle of Platsea, as Demetrius Iii»'^ 
self writes, it is yery probable that, after sneh great 
aetions, and so much glory, his virtue might gain him 
that office whicb others obtained by their wealth. But 
it is plain that Demetrius labored to take the imputa- 
tion of poverty, as if it were some great evil, not only 
from Aristides, bat from Socrates too ; who, he says, 
besides a bonse of bis own, had seventy mines at in- 
terest in the hands of Orito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship lor Clisthenes, 
who settled the popular government at Athens after 
the expulsion of the tyrants ; yet he had, at the same 
time, the greatest veneration for Lycurgus, the Lace- 
demonian, whom he considered as the most excellent 
of lawgivers : and this led him to be a favorer of aris- 
tocracy, in which he was always opposed by Themisto- 
cles, who enlisted in the party of the commons. Some, 
indeed, say, that being brought up together from their 
infiuicy, when boys, they were always at variance, not 
only in sertons matters, but in their very sports and 
divernoBS ; and their tempers were discovered fronr 
tbe fivst by that oppo«tion. The one was insinuatilig, 
darings, and artful, variable, and at the same time im- 
petuous in his pursuits : the other was solid and steady, 
inflexibly just,' incapable of using any falsehood, flat- 
tery or deceit, even at play. But Aristo of Chios 
writes^ Aat their enmity, which afterwards came to 

such a height, took its rise from love. 

♦ ♦ * * « * 

• « « « • « 
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' Themistocles, who was an agreeable companion^ 
gained many friends, and became respectable in the 
strength of his popularity. Thus when he was toM 
that * he would govern the Athenians extremely well, 
if he would but do it without respect of persons/ he 
said, * May I never sit on a tribunal where my friends 
shall not find more favor from me than strangers !' 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his own 
in conducting the administration ; for he would neither 
consent to any injustice to oblige his friends, nor yet 
disoblige them by denying all they asked : and as he 
saw that many, depending on their interest and friends, 
were tempted to do unwarrantable things, he never en- 
deavored after that support, but declared that a good 
citizen should place his whole strength and security in 
advising and doing what is just and right. Neverthe- 
less, as Themistocles made many rash and dangerous 
motions, and endeavored to break his measures in every 
step of government, he was obliged to oppose him as 
much in his turn, partly by way of self-defence, and 
partly to lessen his power, which daily increased 
through the favor of the people : for he thought it 
better that the commonwealth should miss some ad- 
vantages, than that Themistocles, by gaining his point, 
should come at last to carry all before him. Hence it 
was that one day when Themistocles proposed some- 
thing advantageous to the public, Aristides opposed it 
strenuously, and with success ; but as he went out of 
the assembly, he could not forbear saying, * The affairs 
of the Athenians cannot prosper, except they throw 
Themistocles and myself into the barathrum.' ' Another 
time, when he intended to propose a decree to the peo- 
ple, he found it strongly disputed in the council ; but 



^ The barathrum was a very deep pit, into which condemned 
persons were thrown headlong. 
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at last he prerailed : perceiving Hb inGODYenieDces, 
kowever, by the preceding debates, he pnt a stop to it, 
jost as the president was going to put it to the question^ 
in order to its being confirmed by the people. Very 
often-he offered his sentiments by a third person, lest, 
by the opposition of Themistocles to him, the public 
good should be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government^ 
his firmness was wonderful. Neither elated with ho- 
nors, nor discomposed with ill success, he went on ia 
a moderate and steady manner, persuaded that his 
country had a claim to his services, without the re« 
ward either of honor or profit. Hence it was, that 
when those verses of ^schylus concerning Amphia- 
rans vrere repeated on the stage, 

To be, and not to seem^ is this man'tf maxim ; 
His mind reposes on its proper wisdom. 
And wants no other praise' 

the eyes of the people ia general were fixed on Ari" 
stides, as the man to whom this great encomium was 
most applicable. Indeed, he was capable of resisting 
the suggestions, not only of favor and affection, but of 
resentment and enmity too, wherever justice was con« 
cerned : for it is said, that when he was carrying on a 
prosecution against his -enemy, and, after he had 
brought his charge, the judges were going to pass sen-* 
tence, without hearing the person accused, he rose up 
to his assistance, intreating that he might be heard » 
and have the privilege which the laws allowed. Ano^ 
ther time, when he himself sat judge between two pri-, 
Tate persons, and one of them observed ^ That his- 
adversary had done many injuries to Aristides ;' — ^ Tell 
me not that,' said he, ' but what injury he has done 
to thee ; for it is thy eause I am judging, not my 
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When appoiBted public treasurer, b« made it ap*» 

pear, that not only those of k&s time, bat the offioera 

that preceded him, had applied a great deal of the 

public money to their own use; and particidarly 

Themistocles ; 

for he» with all his wisdom, 

Could ne'er command his hands. 

For this reason, when Anstides gave in his accounts, 
Themistocles raised a strong party against him, ac* 
cosed him of misapplying the public money, and, ac- 
cording to Idomeneus, got him condemned. But the 
principal and most respectable of the citizens, in- 
censed at this treatment of Aristides, interposed, and 
prevailed, not only that he might be excused the fine» 
but chosen again chief treasurer. He now pretended 
that his former proceedings were too strict, and carry, 
ing a gentler hand orer those that acted under him, 
suffered them to pilfer the public money, without seem- 
ing to find them out, or reckoning strictly with them : 
so that, fattened on the spoils of their country, they 
lavished their praises on Aristides, and heartily espous- 
ing his cause, begged of the people to continue him 
in the same department. But when the Athenians were 
going to confirm it to him by their suffrages, he gave 
them this severe rebuke : ' While I managed your 
finances with all the fidelity of an honest nmn, I was 
loaded with calumnies ; and now, when I suffer them 
to be a prey to- public robbers, I am become a mighty 
good citizen : but I assure you, I am more ashamed 
of the present honor, than I was of the former dis- 
grace ; and it is with indignation and concern that I 
see you esteem it more meritorious to oblige ill meli, 
than to take proper care of the. public revenue/ By 
thus speaking and discovering their frauds, he silenced 
those that recommended him with so much noise and 
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bngtfey Irat at ihe seam thne reoitTed the thieBf and 
BKMt Taltable ptalBe from the woitfaievt of the citi* 



Aboat this tiiie Data, vrho was sent by Darius, under 
pretence of chastising the Athenians for biirnni|[^ Sar^ 
dia, bnt in reality to subdue all Greece, arrived with his 
4aet at Marathon, and began to ravage the neighboring 
eomtry. AoKmg the generals to whom the Athenians 
gara thte management of this war, Miltiades was first 
M dignity, and the next to hiin in reputation and an- 
thori^ was Aristides. In a oouncil of war that was 
then held, Miltiades Voted for giving the enemy battle, 
and Aristideli seeoiiding him, added no little weight to 
his scale. The generals commanded by tarns, each 
his day ; but when it tame to Aristides' turn, he gave 
up his right to Miltiades, thus showing his colleagues 
^at it was tto disgrace to fbllow the directions of the 
wise ; but that, on the contrary, it answered several 
honorable and salutary purposes. By this means he 
laid the spirit of contention, and bringing them to 
agree in, and follow the best opinion^ he strengthened 
(he hands of Miltiades, who now had the absolute 
and undivided command ; the other generals no longer 
insisting on their days, bnt intirely submitting to his 
oMen. 

In this battle, the main body of the Atl^nian army 
was pressed the hardest, because there for a long time 
the bfeirbarians made their greatest effbrts against the 
tribes Leontis and Aatioehis ; and Themistooles and 
Aristides, who belonged to those tribes, exerting them- 
salves at the head of thenl, with all the spirit of emu* 
latlofl, behaved with so much vigor, that the enemy 
w«re put to light, and driven back, to their ships. Bnt 
IM GreiSke perceiving that the barbarians, instead of 
lalliiii to the -idesi to retuni to Asia^ were drirea in 
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by the wind and currents towards Attica, and fearing 
that Athens, unprovided for its defence, might become 
an easy prey to them, marched home with nine mbes, 
and used such expedition, that they reached the city in 
one day. 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his own tribe, 
to guard the prisoners and the spoils ; an,d he did not 
disappoint the public opinion : for though there was 
much gold and silver scattered about, and rich gar- 
ments and other booty in abundance were found in the 
tents and ships which they had taken, yet he neither 
had an inclination to touch any thing himself, nor per* 
mitted others to do it : but notwithstanding his care, 
some enriched themselves unknown to him ; among 
whom was Callias the torch-bearer. One of the bar- 
barians happening to meet him in a private place, and 
probably taking him for a king, on account of his long 
hair and the fillet which he wore, prostrated himself 
before him ; and taking him by the hand, showed him 
a great quantity of gold that was hid in a well. But 
Callias, not less cruel than unjust, took away the goldy 
and then killed the man that had given him informal* 
tion of it, lest he should mention the thing to others. 
Hence, they tell us, it was, that the comic writers 
called his family Laccopluti, i. e. enriched by the well^ 
jesting on the place from whence their founder drew 
his wealth. 

The year following Aristides was appointed to the 
office of archon, which gave his name to that year ; 
though, according to Demetrius the Phalerean, he was 
not archon till after the battle -of Plat«a, a little before 
his death. But in the public registers we find not any iji 
the name of Aristides in the list of archons, after Xjua* 
thippides, in whose archonship Mardonius was beaten 
at Platasa; whereas his name is on. record imme^tely 
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after Phanippus, who was archon the same year that 

the battle was gained at Marathon. v 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were most 

struck with his justice, because the public utility was 

the most promoted by it. Thus he, though a poor maa 

and a commoner, gained the royal and divine title of 

The Just, which kings and tyrants have never been 

fond of. It has been their ambition to be styled Po- 

liorceti, takers of cities ; Cerauni, thunderbolts ; Ni« 

canors, conquerors. Nay, some have chosen to be 

called Eagles and Vultures, preferring the fame of 

power to that of virtue. Whereas the Deity himself, 

to whom they want to be compared, is distinguished 

by three things, immortality, power, and virtue ; and 

of these, virtue is the most excellent and divine : for 

apace and the elements are everlasting ; earthquakes^ 

lightning, storms, and torrents have an amazing 

power ; but as for justice, nothing participates of that 

without reasoning and thinking on God. And whereas 

men entertain three different sentiments with respect 

to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, and esteem, it 

should seem that they admire and think them happy 

by reason of their freedom from death and corruption ; 

that they. fear and dread them because of their power 

and sovereignty ; and that they love, honor, and rove*- 

rence them for their justice. Yet, though affected 

these three different ways, they desire only the two 

first properties of the Deity — immortality, which our 

nature will not admit of, and power, which depends 

chiefly on fortune ; while they foolishly neglect virtue, 

the only divine quality in their power ; not consider* 

ing that it is justice alone which makes the life of 

those that florish most in prosperity and high stations 

heavenly and divine, while injustice renders it gro« 

Telting and brutal* 
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Ariftides at firrt wns loved and respected for kis 
surname of The Just, and afterwards eovted as much : 
tbe latter, chiefly by the uana^ment of Themistocles, 
who gave it out amonf^ the pec^le that Aristides had 
abolished the courts of judicature, by drawing the ar- 
bitratibn of all caases to hiikiself ; and so was insisii- 
sibly gaining sovereign power, though without guards 
and* the other ensigns of it. The people, elevated with 
the late victory, thought themselves capable of every 
thing, and the highest respect little enough for theM* 
Uneasy therefore at finding that any one citizen rose 
to such extraordinary honor and distihction, they a** 
sembled at Athens from all the towns in Attica, and 
banished Aristides by the ostracism ; disguising' their 
e»vy of his character under the specious pretence af 
guarding against t3rranny* For the ostracism was not 
a punishment for crimes and misdemeanors, but wa« 
very decently called a humbling and lessening of some 
excessive influence and power. In reality, it was a 
mild gratification of envy ; for by this means, whoever 
was ofi^ended at the growing greatness of another, dis- 
charg<6d his spleen, not in any thing cruel or inhu* 
man, but only in voting a ten years' banishment. But 
when it once began to fall on mean and profligate per«» 
sons, it was ever after intirely laid aside. Hyperboles 
being the last that was exiled by it. 

The reason of its turning on such a wretch was this : 
AlcibSades and Nieias, who were persons of the g^reat-* 
est interest in Athens, had each his pairty ; but per- 
ceiving that the people were going to proceed to the 
ostracism^ and that one of them was likely to suifer 
by it, they consulted together, and joining interests, 
oaused it to fall on Hyperbolus. Hereon the people, 
foil of indignation at finding this kind of punishment dis^ 
honored and turned into ridicule, abolished it intirely« 
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The ostraeiBm, to gyre a sammary accouaf of it» wm 
eonducted in the foUowiiig matiaer : erery citiaen took 
a piece of a broken pot, or a ehell^ on which he wro^ 
the nane of the person he wanted to have baniifted^ 
and carried it to a part of the niark.et*place that waa 
inclosed with wooden rails. The magistrates then 
counted the number of the shells ; and if it amounted 
not to six thousand, the ostracism stood for nothing: 
if it did, they sorted the shells, and Hie person whose 
name was found on the greatest nainber was declared 
an exile for ten years, but witk permission to enjoy 
his estate. 

At the time that Aristidea was banished, when the 
people were inscribing the names on the shells^ it is 
reported that an itliterate burgher came to Aristides, 
whom he took for some ordinary person > and giting 
him his' shell, desired him to write Aristides on it» 
The good man, surprised at the adventure, asked him 
'Whether Aristides had ever injured him f^* No,' 
said he, ' nor do I even know him ; but it vexes me Uk 
hear him every Where called The Just.' Aristides made 
no answer, but took the shell ; and, having written hii 
own name on it, returned it to the man. When he 
quitted Athens, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, 
and, agreeably to his character, made a prayer very 
different from that of Achilles ; namely, * That the 
people of Athens might never see the day which should 
force them to remember Aristides.' 

Three years after, when Xerxes was passing through 
Thessaly and Boeotia by long marches to Attica, the 
Athenians reversed this decree, and by a public Ordi* 
nance recalled all the exiles. The principal induce** 
ment was their ibar of Aristides ; for they were appro- 
iMnsive that he would join the enemy, corrupt great 
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part of the citizens, and draw them ofrer to the interest 
of the barbarians. Bat they little knew the man. Be- 
fore this ordinance of theirs he had been exciting and 
encouraging the Greeks to defend their liberty; and 
after it, when Themistocles was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Athenian forces, he assisted him both with 
his person and counsel ; not disdaining to raise bis 
worst enemy to the highest pitch of glory, for the pub- 
lic good : for when Eurybiades, the commander-in- 
chief, had resolved to quit Salamis, and before he 
could put his purpose into execution, the enemy's 
fleet, taking advantage of the night, had surrounded 
the islands, and in a manner blocked up the straits, 
without any one's perceiving that the confederates 
were so hemmed in, Aristides sailed the same night 
from ^gina, and passed with the utmost danger 
through the Persian fleet. As soon as he reached the 
tant of Themistocles, he desired to speak with him in 
private, and then addressed him in these terms : * Yoa 
and I, Themistocles, if we are wise, shall now bid 
adieu to our vain and childish disputes, and enter on 
a nobler and more salutary, contention, striving which 
of us shall contribute most to the preservation of 
Qreece ; you in doing the duty of a general; and I in 
assisting you with my service and advice. I find that 
yofi alone have hit on the best measures, in advising 
to come immediately to an engagement in the straits. 
And though the allies oppose your design, the enemy 
promote it; for the sea on all sides is covered with 
their ships ; so that the Greeks, whether they will or 
not, must come to action, and quit themselves like men, 
there being no room left for flight.' 

Themistocles answered : ' I could have wished, Ari- 
i, that you had not been beforehand with me in 
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this noble emulation ; but I will endeavor to outdo 
this bappy beginning of yours by my future actions.' 
At the same time he acquainted him with the stratagem 
he bad contrived to e^nare the barbarians, and then 
desired him to go and make it appear to Eurybiades 
that there could be no safety for them without ven- 
turing a sea-fight there ; for be knew that Aristides 
had much greater influence over him than he. In the 
council of war assembled on this occasion, Cleocritus 
the Corinthian said to Themistocles, * Your advice is 
not agreeable to Aristides, since he is here present and 
says nothing/ — * You are mistaken,' said Aristides ; 
* for I should not have been silent had not the counsel 
of Themistocles been the most eligible : and I now 
hold my peace, not out of regard to the man, but be- 
cause I approve his sentiments/ This therefore was 
what the Grecian ofBcers fixed on. 

Aristides then, perceiving that the little island of 
Psyttalia, which lies in the straits over-against Sala- 
inis, was full of the enemy's troops, put on board the 
small transports a number of the bravest and most 
resolute of his countrymen, and made a descent on the 
' island ; where he attacked the barbarians with such 
fury, that they were all cut in pieces, except some 
of the principal persons, who were made prisoners. 
Among the latter were three sons of Sandauce, the 
king's sister, whom he sent immediately to Themisto- 
cles : and it is said, that by the direction of Euphran- 
tides, the diviner, in pursuance of some oracle, they 
were all sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes. After this 
Aristides placed a strong guard round the island, to 
take notice of such as were driven ashore there, that 
so none of his friends might perish, nor any of the 
^nemy escape ; for about Psyttalia the battle raged 
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the moit, asd the greatest efforts were made ; as ap-> 
pears from the trophy erected there. 

When the battle was over Themistocles, by way of 
sounding Aristides, said, ' Tfa^ great things were al* 
ready done, but greater still remained ; for they might 
conquer Asia in Europe, by making all the sail they 
could to the Hellespont, to break, down the bridge.' 
But Aristides exclaimed against the proposal, and bade 
him think no more of it, but rather consider and in-* 
quire what would be the speediest method of driying 
the Persians out of Greece, lest finding himself shut 
up with such immense forces, and no way left to es- 
e^e, necessity might bring him to ight with the most 
desperate courage. Hereon Themistocles sent to 
Xerxes the second time, by the slave Arnaces, on« 
of the prisoners, to acquaint him privately that the 
Greeks were strongly inclined to make the best of 
their way to the Hellespont, to destroy the bridge 
which he had left there ; but that in order to save his 
royal person, Themistocles was using his best endea-* 
vors to dissuade them from it. Xerxes, terrified at 
this news, made all possible haste to the Hellespont, 
leaving Mardonius behind him with the land forces, 
consisting of three hundred thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army Mardonius was very 
formidable ; and the fears of the Greeks were height- 
ened by his menacing letters, which were in this style : 
' At sea in your wooden towers you have defeated 
landsmen, unpractised at the oar ; hat there are still 
the wide plains of Thessaly and the fields of Boeotia, 
where both horse and foot may fight to the best ad^^ 
vantage.' To the Athenians he wrote in particular, 
being authorised by the king to assure them that tiieir 
city should be rebuilt, large sums bestowed on them. 
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and tlie soverei^ty of Greefse pat m their handt^ if 
they would take no farther share in the war. 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians had intelligence 0f 
these proposals, they ware greatly alarmed, and seat 
aail^assadors to Athens, 4b iatreat the people to send 
their wives and children to Sparta, and to aceept from 
them what was necessary for the support of such as 
were in years; for the Athenians, having lost hoth 
their city and country, were certainly in great distress* 
Yet when they had heard what the amhassadors had 
to say, they gave them such an imswer, by the direci> 
tion of Aristides, as can never be sufficiently admired. 
They said, ' They could easily forgive their enemies 
for thinking that every thing was to be purchased with 
silver and gold, because they had no idea of any thin^ 
more excellent : but they could not help being dis<f 
pleased that the Lacedsemonians should regard only 
their present poverty and distress, and, forgetful of 
their virtue and magnanimity, call on them to fight for 
Greece for the paltry consideration of a supply of pro* 
▼iflionsi' Aristides having drawn up this answer in the 
form of a decree, and called all the ambassadors to an 
audience in full assembly, bade those of Sparta teli 
the Lacedsemonians ' That the people of Athens would 
not take all the gold either above or under ground for 
the liberties of Greece/ 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun, 
and told them, * As long as this luminary shines, so 
long will the Athenians carry on war with the Persians 
ibr their country, which has been laid waste, and for 
their temples, which have been profaned and burnt/ 
He likewise procured an order that the priests should 
solemnly execrate all that should dare to propose an 
embassy to the Medes, or talk of deserting the alliance 
of Greece* 
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When Mardonins had entered Attica the second 
time, the Athenians retired again to Salamis. And 
Aristides, who on that occasion went ambassador to 
Sparia, complained to the Lacedaemonians of their 
delay and neglect in abandomng Athens once more to 
the barbarians ; and pressed them to hasten to the suc- 
cor of that part of Greece which was not yet fallen 
into the enemy's hands. The ephori gave him the 
hearing, but seemed attentive to nothing but mirth and 
diversion, for it was the festival of Hyacinthus. At 
night, however, they selected five thousand Spartans, 
with orders to take each seven helots with him, and to 
march before morning, unknown to the Athenians. 
When Aristides came to make his remonstrances again, 
they smiled, and told him, * That he did but trifle or 
dream, since their army was at that time as far as 
Orestium, on their march against the foreigners ;' for 
80 the Lacedaemonians called the barbarians. Aristides 
told them, ' It was not a time to jest, or to put their 
stratagems in practice on their friends, but on their 
enemies.' This is the account Idomeneus gives of the 
matter; but in Aristides' decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, 
and Myronides are said to have gone on the embassy, 
and not Aristides. 

Aristides, however, was appointed to command the 
Athenians in the battle that was expected, and marched 
.with eight thousand foot to Plataea. There Pausanias, 
who was commander-in-chief of all the confederates^ 
joined him with his Spartans, and the other Grecian 
troops arrived daily in great numbers. The Persian 
army, which was encamped along the river Asopas, oc- 
cupied an immense tract of ground, an^ they had forti- 
fied a spot ten furlongs square, for their baggage and 
t)ther things of value. 

In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, 
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named Tisamentis, who foretold certain victory to Pau- 
sanias and the Greeks in general, if they did not attack 
the enemy, but stood only on the defensive. And Ari- 
stides, having sent to Il(^lphij to inquire of the oracle, 
received this answer : * The Athenians shall be victori- 
ous, if they address their prayers to Jupiter, to Juno 
of Cithseron, to Pan, and to the nymphs Sphragitides ; 
if they sacrifice to the heroes, Androcrates, I^eucon, 
Pisander, Damocrates, Hypsion, Actaeon, and Poly- 
dius; and if they fight only in their own country, on 
the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine/ 
This oracle perplexed Aristides not a little : for the 
heroes to whom he was commanded to sacrifice were 
ancestors of the Platseans, and the cave of the nymphs 
Sphragitides in one of the summits of Mount Cithse- 
ron, opposite the quarter where the sun sets in the 
summer; and it is said, in that cave there was formerly 
an oracle, by which many who dwelt in those parts 
were inspired, and therefore called Nympholepti. On 
the other hand, to have the promise of victory only on 
condition of fighting in their own country, on the plain 
of the Eleusinian Ceres, was calling the Athenians 
back to Attica, and removing the seat of war. 

In the mean time Arimnestus, general of the Platae- 
ans, dreamt that Jupiter the Preserver asked him, 
' What the Greeks had determined to do V To which 
he answered, ' To-morrow they will decamp and march 
to Eleusis, to fight the barbarians there, agreeably to 
the oracle.' The god replied, * they quite mistake its 
meaning ; for the place intended by the oracle is in the 
environs- of Platsea, and if they seek for it, they will 
find it.' The matter being so clearly revealed to Arim- 
nestos, as soon as he awoke he sent for the oldest and 
roost . experienced of his countrymen ; and having ad- 
vised with them and made the best inquiry, he found 
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that near Huske, at the foot of Mount Citba&ron, there 
was an ancient temple called the temple of the Eleu- 
sinian Ceres and of Proserpine. He immediately con- 
ducted Aristides to the place, which appeared to be 
very commodious for drawing up an army that was 
deficient in cavalry, because the bottom of Mount Ci« 
thsBron extending as far as the temple, made the ex- 
tremities of the field on that side inaccessible to the 
horse. In that place was also the chapel of the hero 
Androcrates, quite covered with thick bashes and trees ; 
and that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle 
and confirm their hopes of victory, the Platseans re- 
solved, at the motion of Arimnestus, to remove their 
boundaries between their country and Attica, and, for 
the sake of Greece, to make a grant of those lands to 
the Athenians, that, according to the oracle, they 
might fight in their own territories. This generosity 
of the Platasans gained them so much renown, that 
many years after, when Alexander had conquered Asia, 
he ordered the walls of Platsea to be rebuilt, and pro- 
clamation to be made by a herald at the Olympic 
games, ' That the king granted the Plate&ans this favor 
on account of their virtue and generosity, in giving 
up their lands to the Greeks in the Persian war, 
and otherwise behaving with the greatest vigor and 
spirit.' 

When the confederates came to have their several 
posts assigned them, there was a great dispute between 
the Tegetse and the Athenians; the Tegetee insisting 
that, as the Lacedaemonians were posted in the right 
wing, the left belonged to them, and in support of 
their claim, setting forth the gallant actions of their 
ancestors. As the Athenians expressed great indigna- 
tion at this, Aristides stepped forward and said, .' The 
*ime will not permit us to contest with the Tegeta; the 
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renown of tbeir ancestors and their personal bravery : 
but to the Spartans and to tbe rest of the Greeks we 
say, that the post neither gives valor,' nor takes it 
away : and whatever post you assign us, we will en- 
deavor to do honor to it, and take care to reflect no 
disgrace on our former achievements. We are not 
come hither to quarrel with our allies, but to fight our 
enemies ; not to make encomiums on our forefathers, 
but to approve our own courage in the cause of 
Greece ; and the battle will soon show what value 
our country should set on every state, every general, 
and private man.' After this speech, the council of 
war declared in favor of the Athenians, and gave them 
the command of the left wing. 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the affairs 
t>f the Athenians were in a very dangerous posture ; 
for those of the best families and fortunes, being re- 
duced by the war, and seeing their authority in the 
state, and their distinction, gone with their wealth, and 
others rising to honors and employments, assembled 
privately in a house at Plataea, and conspired to abo- 
lish the democracy ; and, if that did not succeed, to 
ruin all Greece, and betray it to the barbarians. When 
Aristides got intelligence of the conspiracy thus en- 
tered into in the camp, and found that numbers were 
corrupted, he was greatly alarmed at its happening at 
such a crisis, and unresolved, at first, how to proceed. 
At length be determined neither to leave the matter 
uninquired into, nor yet to sift it thoroughly, because 
he knew not how far the contagion had spread, and 
thought it aSlvisable to sacrifice justice, in some de- 
gree, to the public good, by forbearing to prosecute 
many that were gtiilty. He therefore caused eight 
persons only to be apprehended, and of those eight no 
more than two, who were mo»t guilty, to be proceeded 
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against, iEschines of Laropra, and Agesias of Acharn»; 
and even they made their escape during the prosecu- 
tion. As for the rest he discharged them, and gave 
them, and all that were concerned in the plot, opportu- 
nity to recover their spirits and change their senti- 
ments, as they might imagine that nothing was made 
out against them ; but he admonished them at the 
same time, ' That the battle was the great tribuna), 
where they might clear themselves of the charge, and 
show that they had never followed any counsels but 
such as were just and useful to their country.' 

After this, Mardonius, to make atrial of the Greeks, 
ordered bis cavalry, in which he was strongest, to 
skirmish with them. The Greeks were all encamped 
at the foot of Mount Cithseron, in strong and stony 
places ; except the Megarensians, who, to the number 
of three thousand, were posted on the plain, and by 
this means suffered much by the enemy^s horse, who 
charged them on every side. Unable to stand against 
such superior numbers, they despatched a messenger to 
Pausanias for assistance. Pausanias, hearing their 
request, and seeing the camp of the Megarensians dar- 
kened with the shower of darts and arrows, and that 
they were forced to contract themselves within a nar- 
row compass, was at a loss what to resolve on ; for he 
knew that his heaVy-armed Spartans were not fit to 
act against cavalry. He endeavored therefore to 
awaken the emulation of the generals and other officers 
that were about him, that they might make it a point 
of honor voluntarily to undertake the defence and suc- 
cor of the Megarensians : but they all declined it, ex- 
cept Aristides, who made an offer of his Athenians and 
gave immediate orders to Olympiodorus, one of the 
most active of his ofBcers, to advance with his select 

nd of three hundred men, and some archers inter-. 
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mixed. They were all ready in a moment, and ran to 
attack the barbarians. Masistius, general of the Per- 
sian horse, a man distinguished for his strength and 
graceful mien, no sooner saw them advancing, than he 
spurred his horse against them. The Athenians re- 
ceived him with great firmness, and a sharp conflict 
ensued ; for they considered this as a specimen of the 
success of the whole battle. At last Masistius' horse 
was wounded with an arrow, and threw his rider, who 
could not rejcover himself, because of the weight of his 
armor, nor yet be easily slain by the Athenians that 
strove which should do it first, because not only his body 
and his head, but his legs and arms were covered with 
plates of gold, brass, and iron: but the vizor of his 
helmet leaving part of his face uncovered, one of them 
pierced him in the eye with the staff of his spear, and 
so despatched him. The Persians then left the body, 
and fled. 

The importance of this achievement appeared to the 
Greeks, not by the number of their enemies lying dead 
on the field, for that was but small, but by the mourn- 
ing of the barbarians, who, in their grief for Masistius, 
cut off their hair, and the manes of their horses and 
mules, and filled all the plain with their cries and 
groans, as having lost the man who was next to Mardo- 
nius in courage and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, both 
sides forbore the combat a long time ; for the diviners, 
from the entrails of the victims, equally assured the 
Persians and the Greeks of victory, if they stood on 
the defensive, and threatened a total defeat to the ag- 
gressors. But at length Mardonius, seeing but a few 
days' provision left, and that the Grecian forces in- 
creased daily by the arrival of fresh troops, grew un- 
easy at the delay, and resolved to pass the Asopus 
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next inorniDg by break of day, and fall on the Greeks^ 
whom he hoped to find unprepared. For this purpose 
he gave his orders over night: but at midnight a man 
on horseback softly approached the Grecian camp, and, 
addressing himself to the sentinels, bade them call 
Aristides the Athenian general to him. Aristid^ 
came immediately, and the unknown person said, * I 
am Alexander king of Macedon, who, for the friendship 
I bear you, have exposed myself to the greatest dan- 
gers to prevent your fighting under the disadvantage of 
a surprise ; for M ardonius will g^ve you battle to-mor- 
row : not that he is induced to it by any well-grounded 
hope or prospect of success, but by the scarcity of 
provisions ; for the soothsayers by their ominous sacri- 
fices and ill-boding oracles endeavor to divert him 
from it, but necessity forces him either to hazard a 
battle, or to sit still and see his whole army perish 
through want.^ Alexander, having thus opened him- 
self to Aristides, desired him to take notice and avail 
himself of the intelligence, but not to communicate it 
to any other person ; Aristides however thought it 
wrong to conceal it from Pausanias, who was com- 
mander-in-chief: but he promised not to mention the 
thing to any one besides until after the battle, and 
assured him, at the same time, that if the Greeks 
proved victorious, the whole army should be acquainted 
with this kindness and glorious daring of Alexander. 

The king of Macedon, having despatched this affair, 
returned, and Aristides went immediately to the tent 
of Pausanias, and laid the whole before him ; whereon 
the other officers were sent for, and ordered to put the 
troops under arms, and have them ready for battle. 
At the same time, according to Herodotus, Pausanias 
informed Aristides of his design to alter the disposition 
of the army, by removing the Athenians from the left 
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wing to the right, and settiog tbem to oppose the Per- 
sians ; against whoni tfaey would act with the more 
bravery, because they had made proof of their maooer 
of fighting, and with greater assurance of success, be- 
cause they had already succeeded. As fqr the left 
wing, which would have to do with those Greeks that 
bad embraced . the Median interest, he intended to 
command there himself. The other Athenian oficers 
thought Pausanias carried it with a partial and high 
hand, in moving them up and down, like so many 
helots, at his pleasure, to face the boldest of the 
enemy's troops, while he left the rest of the confede- 
rates in their posts. But Aristides ^told them they 
were under a great mistake. * You contended,' said 
he, * a few days ago with the Tegetse for the command 
of the left wing, and valued yourselves on the prefer- 
ence ; and now, when the Spartans voluntarily offer 
you the right wing, which is in effect giving up to you 
the command of the whole army, you are neither 
pleased with the honor, nor sensible of the advantage 
of not being obliged to fight against your countrymen, 
and those who have the same origin with you, but 
against barbarians your natural enemies.' 

These words had such an effect on the Athenians, that 
they readily agreed to change posts with the Spartans, 
and nothing was heard among them but mutual exhor- 
tations to act with bravery. They observed, ' That the 
enemy brought neither better arms nor bolder hearts 
than they had at Marathon, but came with the same 
bows, the same embroidered vests and profusion of 
gold, the same effeminate bodies, and the same un- 
manly souls : for our part, continued they, we have 
the same weapons and strength of body, together with 
additional spirits from our victories ; and we do not, 
like them, fight for a tract of land or a single city 
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but for the trophies of Marathon and Salamis, thai 
the people of Athens, and not Miltiades and fortune, 
may have the glory of them/ 

While they were thus encouraging each other, they 
hastened to their new post. But the Thebans being 
informed of it by deserters, sent and acquainted Mar- 
donius ; who, either out of fear of the Athenians, or 
from an ambition to try his strength with the Lacedae- 
monians, immediately moved the Persians to his right 
wing, and the Greeks that were of his party, to the 
left, opposite to the Athenians. This change in the 
disposition of the enemy's army being known, Pau- 
sanias made another movement and passed to the 
right ; which Mardonius perceiving, returned to the 
left, and so still faced the Lacedaemonians. Thus the 
day passed without any action at all. In the evening 
the Grecians held a council of war, iu which they de- 
termined to decamp, and take possession of a place 
more commodious for water, because the springs of 
their present camp were disturbed and spoiled by the 
enemy's horse. 

When night was come, and the officers began to 
march at the head of their troops to the place marked 
out for a new camp, the soldiers followed unwillingly, 
and could not without great difficulty be kept together ; 
for they were no sooner out of their first intrencb- 
ments, than many of them made oflF to the city of 
Plattea, and either dispersing there, or pitching their 
tents without any regard to discipline, were in the ut- 
most confusion. It happened that the Lacedaemonians 
alone were left behind, though against their will : for 
Amompharetus, an intrepid man, who had long been 
eager to engage, and uneasy to see 'the battle so often 
»ut off and delayed, plainly called this decampment a 
raceful flight, and declared, > He would not quit 
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his post, bat remain there with his troops, and stand 
it out against Mardonius/ And when Pausanias re- 
presented to him, that this measure was taken in pur- 
suance of the counsel and determination of the confe- 
derates, he took up a large stone with both his hands, 
and throwing it at Pausanias' feet, said, ' This is 
my ballot for a battle ; and I despise the timid coun- 
sels and resolves of others.' Pausanias was at a loss 
what to do, but at last sent to the Athenians who by 
this time were advancing, and desired them to halt a 
little, that they might all proceed in a body : at the 
same time he marched with the rest of the troops to^ 
wards Plataea, hoping by that means to draw Amom7 
pharetus after him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardonius, who was 
not ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their camp, 
put his army in order of battle, and bore down on the 
Spartans ; the barbarians setting up such shouts, and 
clanking their arms in such a manner, as if they ex- 
pected to have only the plundering of fugitives, and 
not a battle. And indeed it was like to have been so : 
for though Pausanias, on seeing this motion of Mar^ 
donius, stopped, and ordered every one to his post, yet 
either confused with his resentment against Amom- 
pharetus, or mth the sudden attack of the Persians, he 
forgot to give his troops the word : and for that reason 
they neither engaged readily, nor in a body, but con- 
tinued scattered in small parties, even after the fight 
was begun. 

Pausanias in the mean time offered sacrifice ; but 
seeing no auspicious tokens, he commanded the Lace- 
daemonians to lay down their shields at their feet, and 
to stand still, and attend his orders, without opposing 
the enemy. After this he ofiered other sacrifices, the 
Persian cavalry still advancing. They were now within 
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bow-shot, and some of the Spartan9 were woQDded : 
among whom was Callierates, a man that for size and 
beauty exceeded the whole army. This brave soldier 
being shot with an arrow, and ready to expire, said, 
' He did not lament his death, because he came out 
resolved to shed his blood for Greece; but he was 
sorry to die without having once drawn his sword 
against the enemy.' 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadi- 
ness and patience of the Spartans was wonderful : for 
they made no defence against the enemy's charge, bnt 
waiting the time of heaven and their general, suffered 
themselves to be wounded and slain in their ranks. 

Some say, that as Pausanias was sacrificing and 
praying at a little distance from the lines, certain Ly- 
dians coming suddenly on him, seized and scattered 
the sacred utensils, and that Pausanias and those about 
him, having no weapons, drove them away with rods 
and scourges. And they will have it to be in imitation 
of this assault of the Lydians, that they celebrate a 
festival at Sparta now, in which boys are scourged 
round the altar, and which concludes with a march 
called the ' Lydian march.' 

Pausanias, extremely afflicted at these circumstances, 
while the priest offered sacrifice on sacrifice, turning 
towards the temple of Juno, and with tears trickling 
from his eyes and uplifted hands, prayed to that 
goddess the protectress of Cithaeron, and to the other 
tutelar deities of the Platseans, ' That if the fates had 
not decreed that the Grecians should conquer, they 
might at least be permitted to sell their lives dear, 
and show the enemy, by their deeds, that they had 
brave men and experienced soldiers to deal with.' 

The very moment that Pausanias was uttering this 
prayer, the tokens so much desired appeared in the 
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victim, and the diviners announced him victory. 
Orders were immediately given the whole army to 
come to action, and' the Spartan phalanx all at once 
had the appearance of some fierce animal, erecting; his 
bristles, and preparing to exert his strength. The 
barbarians then saw clearly that they had to do with 
men who were ready to spill the last drop of their 
blood: and therefore covering themselves with their' 
targets, shot their arrows against the Lacedsemoi^ians. 
The Lacedaemonians, moving forward in a close com-' 
pact body, fell on the Persians, and forcing their tar- 
gets from them, directed their pikes against their faces 
and breasts, and brought many of them to the ground.' 
However, when they were down, they continued to 
give proofs of their strength and courage ; for they* 
laid hold on the pikes with their naked hands and 
broke them ; and then springing up betook themselves 
to their swords and battle-axes, and wresting away 
their enemies' shields and grappling close with them, 
made a long and obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expecting 
the Lacedaemonians ; but when the noise of the battle - 
reached them, and an officer, as we are told, despatched 
by Pausanias, g^ve them account that the engagement 
was begun, they hastened to his assistance : and as 
they were crossing the plain towards the place where- 
the noise was heard, the Greeks who sided with the 
enemy pushed against them. As soon as Aristides 
saw them, he advanced a considerable way before his 
troops, and calling out to them with all his force, con- 
jured them by the gods of Greece, *■ To renounce this 
impious war, and not oppose the Athenians, who were 
running to the succor of those that were now the first 
to hazard their lives for the safety of Greece.' But 
finding that, instead of hearkening to him, they ap-: 
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proached io a hostile manner, he quitted his design of 
going to assist the Lacedaemonians, and joined battle 
with these Greeks, who were about five thousand in 
number : but the greatest part soon gave way and re- 
treated, especially when they heard that the barba- 
rians were put to flight. The sharpest part of this ac- 
tion is said to have been with the Thebans ; among 
whom the first in quality and power, having embracecl 
the Median interest, by their authority carried out the 
common people against their inclination. 

The battle thus divided into two parts, the Lacedae- 
monians first broke and routed the Persians ; and Mar- 
donius himself was slain by a Spartan named Arim- 
nestus, who broke his skull with a stone, as the oracle 
of Amphiaraus had foretold him : for Mardonius had 
sent a Lydian to consult his oracle, and at the same 
time a Carian to the cave of Trophonius. The priest 
of Trophonius answered the Carian in his own lan- 
guage : but the Lydian, as he slept in the temple of 
Amphiaraus, thought he saw a minister of the god ap- 
proach him, who commanded him to be gone ; and, on 
his refusal, threw a great stone at his head, so that he 
believed himself killed by the blow. Such is the ac- 
count we have of that afiair. 

The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were 
pursued to their camp, which they had fortified with 
wooden walls: -and soon after the Athenians routed 
the Thebans, killing three hundred persons of the first 
distinction on the spot. Just as the Thebans began to 
give way, news was brought that the barbarians were 
shut up and besieged in their wooden fortification ; the 
Athenians, therefore, suffering the Greeks to escape, 
hastened to assist in the siege ; and finding that the 
Lacedaemonians, unskilled in the storming of walls, 
nade but a slow progress, they attacked and took the 
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camp, with a prodigious slaughter of the enemy : for 
it is said, that of three hundred thousand men, only 
forty thousand escaped with Art^vbazus; whereas of 
those that fought in the cause of Greece, no mor^ 
were slain than one thousand three hundred and sixty ; 
among whom were fifty-two Athenians ; all, according 
to Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, which greatly 
distinguished itself in that action. And therefore, by 
order of the Delphic oracle, the Aiantidas offered k 
yearly sacrifice of thanksgiving for the victory to the 
nymphs Sphragitides, having the expense defrayed out 
of the treasury. The Lacedaemonians lost ninety-one, 
and the Tegetae sixteen. But it is surprising that He- 
rodotus should say, that these were the only Greeks 
that engaged the barbarians, and that no other were ' 
concerned in the action : for both the number of the 
slain and the monuments show, that it was the common 
achievement of the confederates : and the altar erected 
on that occasion would not have had the following in- 
scription, if only three states had engaged, and the 
rest had sat still : 

The Greeks, their country freed, the Persians slain. 
Have rear'd this altar on the glorious field. 
To freedom's patron, Jove 

This battle was fought on the fourth of Boedromion 
(September), according to the Athenian way of reck- 
oning ; but, according to the Boeotian computation, on 
the twenty-fourth of the month Panemus. And on 
that day there is still a general assembly of the Greeks 
at Platsea; and the PlataBans sacrifice to Jupiter the 
Deliverer, for the victory. Nor is this difference of 
days in the Grecian months to be wondered at, since 
even now, when the science of astronomy is so much 
improved, the months begin and end differently in dif- 
ferent places. 
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This victory went near to be the ruin of Greece : for 
the Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the ho- 
nor of the day, or to consent that they should erect tlie 
trophy, would have referred it to the decision of the 
sword, had not Aristides taken great pains to explain 
the matter, and pacify the other generals, particularly 
Leocrates and Myronides ; persuading them to leave it 
to the judgment of the Greeks. A council was called 
accordingly, in which Theogiton gave it as his opinion, 
' That those two states should give up the palm to a 
third, if they desired to prevent a civil war/ Then 
Cleocritus the Corinthian rose up, and it was expected 
he would set forth the pretensions of Corinth to the 
prize of valor, as the city next in dignity. to Sparta 
and Athens ; but they were most agreeably surprised 
when they found that he spoke in behalf of the Pla- 
tieans, and proposed ' That, all disputes laid aside, the 
palm should be adjudged to them, since neither of the 
contending parties could be jealous of them/ Aristidea 
was the first to give up the point for the Athenians, 
and then Pausanias did the same for the Lacedtemo- 
nians. 

The confederates being thus reconciled, eighty talents 
were set apart for thePlatasans, with which they built a 
temple, and erected a statue to Minerva ; adorning the 
iemple with paintings, which to this day retain their 
original beauty and lustre. Both the Lacedesmonians 
and Athenians erected trophies separately ; and send* 
ing to consult the oracle at Delphi, about the sacrifice 
they were to ofier, they were directed by Apollo * To 
build an altar to Jupiter the Deliverer, but not to 
ofier any sacrifice on it till they had extinguished all 
the fire in the country, because it bad been polluted by 
the barbarians, and sufiplied themselves with pure fire 
from the common altar at Delphi.' Hereon the Gre* 
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dan generals went all over the country, and caused 
the fires to be put out ; and Euchidas, a Plataean, 
undertaking to fetch fire with all imaginable speed 
from the altar of the god, went to Delphi, sprinkled 
and purified himself there with water, put a crown of 
laurel on his head, took fire from the altar, and then 
hastened back to Platsea, where he arrived before sun- 
set ; thus performing a journey of a thousand furlongs 
in one day. But haying saluted his fellow-citizens, 
and delivered the fire, he fell down on the spot, and 
presently expired. The Plataeans carried him to the 
temple of Diana, sumamed Eucleia, and buried him 
there ; putting this short inscription on his tomb : 

Here lies Euchidas, who went to Delphi, and returned the 

same day. 

As for Eucleia, the generality believe her to be 
Diana, and call her by that name ; but some say she 
was daughter to Hercules, and Myrto the daughter of 
MenoBceus, and sister of Patroclus ; and that dying a 
virgin, she had divine honors paid her by the Bceotians 
and Locrians: for in the market-place of every city 
of theirs, she has a statue, and an altar where persons 
of both sexes that are betrothed ofier sacrifice before 
marriage. 

In the first general assembly of the Greeks after this 
victory, Aristides proposed a decree, ' That deputies 
firom all the states of Greece should meet annually at 
Plataea, to sacrifice to Jupiter the Deliverer, and that 
every fifth year they should celebrate tiie games of 
liberty : that a general levy should be made through 
Greece of ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, and a 
hundred ships, for the war against the barbarians : and 
that the Plataeans should be exempt, being set apart 
for the service of the god, to propitiate him in behalf 
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of Greece, and consequently their persons to be es- 
teemed sacred/ 

These articles passing into a law, the Plataeans under- 
took to celebrate the anniversary of those that were 
slain and buried in that place, and they coatinue it to 
this day. The ceremony is as follows: On the six- 
teenth day of Maimacterion (November), which with 
the Boeotians is the month Alalcomenius, the proces- 
sion begins at break of day, preceded by a. trumpet 
which sounds the signal of battle. Then follow several 
chariots full of garlands and branches of myrtle, and 
next to the chariots is led a black bull. Then come 
some young men that are free-born, carrying vessels 
full of wine and milk, for the libations, and cruets of 
oil and perfumed essences ; no slave being allowed to 
have any share in this ceremony, sacred to the memory 
of men that died for liberty. The procession closes 
with the archon of Platsea, who at other times is not 
allowed either to touch iron, or to wear any garments 
but a white one ; but, on that day, he is clothed with a 
purple robe, and girt with a sword ; and carrying in his 
hand a water-pot, taken out of the public hall, he 
walks through the midst of the city to the tombs. 
Then he takes water in the pot out of a fountain, and, 
with his own hands, washes the little pillars of the 
monuments, and rubs them with essences. After this, 
he kills the bull on a pile of wood ; and having made 
his supplications to the terrestrial Jupiter and Mercury, 
he invites those brave men who fell in the cause of 
Greece, to the funeral banquet, and the steams of 
blood. Last of all, he fills a bowl with wine, and 
pouring it out he says, ' I present this bowl to the men 
who died for the liberty of Greece.' Such is the cere- 
mony still observed by the Platceans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Aristides 
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observiDg tbat tbey used th«ir utmost endeavors to 
make the government intirely democratical, considered 
on one side, that the people deserved some attention 
and respect, on account of their gallant behavior, and 
on the other, that being elated with their victories, it 
would be difficult to force them to depart from their ' 
purpose; and therefore he caused a decree to be made, 
that all the citizens should have a share in the admi- 
nistration, and that the arehons should be chosen out 
of the whole body of them. 

Themistocles having one day declared to the general 
assembly, that he had thought of an expedient which 
was very salutary to Athens, but ought to be kept se- 
cret, he was ordered to communicate it to Aristides 
only, and abide by bis judgment of it. Accordingly 
he told him, his project was to bum the whole fleet of 
the confederates ; by which means the Athenians would 
be raised to the sovereignty of all Greece. Aristides 
then returned to the assembly, and acquainted the 
Athenians, ' That nothing could be more advantageous 
than the project of Themistocles, nor any thing more 
unjust.^ And on his report of t^e matter, they com- 
manded Themistocles to give over all thoughts of it. 
Such regard had the people for justice, and so much 
confidence in the integrity of Aristides. 

Some time after this,^ he was joined in commission 
with Cimon, and sent against the barbarians ; where, 
observing^ that Paasanias and the other Spartan gene- 
rals behaved with excessive haughtiness, he chose a 
quite different manner, showing much mildness and 
conde8cen»ion in his whole conversation and address, 
and prevailing with Cimoh to behave with equal good- 
ness and affability to the whole league. Thus he insen- 

1 Eight years after. 
PLUT. VOL. III. C 
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sibly drew the chief command from the Lacedaemonians, 
not by force of arms, horses, or ships, but by his gentle 
and obliging deportment : for the justice of Aristides, 
and the candor of Cimon, having made the Athenians 
very agreeable to the confederates, their regard was 
increased by the contrast they found in Pansanias' 
avarice and severity of manners ; for he never spoke 
to the officers of the allies but with sharpness and 
anger, and he ordered many of their men to be flogged, 
or to stand all day with an iron anchor on their shoulders. 
He would not suffer any of them to provide themselves 
with forage, or straw to lie on, or to go to the springs 
for water, before the Spartans were supplied, but placed 
his servants there with rods, to drive away those that 
should attempt it. And when Aristides was going to 
remonstrate with him on it, he knit his brows, and 
telling him, ' he was not at leisure,' refused to hear 
him. 

From that time the sea-captains and land-officers of 
the Greeks, particularly those of Chios, Samos, and 
Lesbos, pressed Aristides to take on him the cx>mmaud 
of the confederate fojrces, and to receive thom into his 
protection, since they had long desired to be delivered 
from the Spartan yoke, and to act under the orders of 
the Athenians. He answered, ' That he saw the neces- 
sity and justice of what they proposed, but that the pro- 
posal ought first to be confirmed by some act, which 
would make it impossible for the troops to depart from 
their resolution.' Hereon, Uliades of Samos, and An- 
tagoras of Chios, conspiring. together, went boldly and 
attacked Pausanias' galley at the head of the fieet. 
Pausanias, on this insolence, cried out« in a menacing 
tone, * He would soon show those fellows they bad 
not offered this insult to his ship, but to their own 
countries.' But they told him, ' The best thing he 
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could do was to retire, and thank fortune for fighting 
for him at Platcea; for that nothing but the regard 
they had for that great action restrained the Greeks 
from wreaking their just vengeance on him/ The 
conclusion was, that they quitted the Spartan banners, 
and ranged themselves under those of the Athenians. 

On this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spartan 
people appeared with great lustre ; for as soon as they 
perceived their generals were spoiled with too much 
power, they sent no more, but voluntarily gave up 
their pretensions to the chief command ; choosing 
rather to cultivate in their citizens a principle of mo- 
desty and tenaciousness of the laws and customs of 
their country, than to possess the sovereign command 
of Greece. 

While the Lacedaemonians had the command, the 
Greeks paid a certain tax towards the war; and now, 
being desirous that every city might be more equally 
rated, they begged the favor of the Athenians that Ari- 
stides might take it on him, and gave him instructions 
to inspect their lands and revenues in order to pro- 
portion the burden of each to its ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authority, which, in a 
manner, made him master of all Greece, did not abuse 
it ; for though he went out poor, he returned poorer, 
having settled the quotas of the several states, not only 
justly and disinterestedly, but with so much tenderness 
and humanity, that his assessment was agreeable and 
convenient to all. And as the ancients praised the 
times of Saturn, so the allies of Athens blessed the 
settlements of Aristides, calling it the happy fortune 
of Greece ; a compliment which soon after appeared 
still more just, when this taxation was twice or three 
times as high : for that of Aristides amounted only to 
fboir hundred and sixty talents, and Pericleist increased 
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it almost one third: for Thucydides writes, that, at the 
beginning of the war, the Athenians received from 
their allies six hundred talents ; and after the death of 
Pericles, those that had the administration in their 
hands raised it by little and little to the sum of thirteen 
hundred talents. Not that the war grew more expmi** 
sive, either by its length or want of success, but be- 
cause they had accustomed the people to receive dis- 
tributions of money for the public spectacles and other 
purposes, and had made them fond of erecting magnifi- 
cent statues and temples. 

The great and illustrious character which Aristides 
acquired by the equity of this taxation piqued The- 
mistocles ; and he endeavored to turn the praise be- 
stowed on him into ridicule, by saying, * It was not the 
praise of a man, but of a money-chest, to keep trea- 
sure without diminution.^ By this he took but a feeble 
revenge for the freedom of Aristides : for one day 
Themistocles happening to say, ' That he looked on 
it as the principal excellence of a general to know and 
foresee the designs of the enemy,' Aristides answered, 
'That is indeed a necessary qualification, but there 
is another very excellent one and highly becoming a 
general, and that is to have clean hands.' 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, 
he called on the confederates to confirm them with an 
oath ; which he himself took on the part of the Athe- 
nians ; and at the same time that he uttered the exe- 
oration on those that should break the articles, be 
threw red-hot pieces of iron into the sea. However, 
when the urgency of affairs afterwards required the 
Athenians to govern Greece with a stricter hand than 
those conditions justified, he advised them to let the 
consequences of the perjury rest with him, and pttr-> 
sue the path which expediency pointed out. On the 
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whole, Theophrastns says, that in all his own private 
eoDcerns, and in those of his fellow-citizens, he was 
inflexibly just, but in affairs of state, he did many 
things according to the exigency of the case, to serve 
his country, which seemed often to have need of the 
assistance of injustice. And he relates, that whM it 
was debated in council, whether the treasure deposited 
at I>elos should be brought to Athens, as the Samians 
had advised, though contrary to treaties, on its coming 
to his turn to speak, he said, ^ It was not just, but it 
was expedient/ 

This must be said, notwithstanding, that though he 
extended the dominions of Athens over so many peo- 
ple, he himself still continued .poor, and esteemed his 
poverty no less a glory than all the laurels he had won : 
the following is a clear proof of it. Callias the torch - 
bearer, who was his near relation, was prosecuted in 
a capital cause by his enemies. When they had al- 
leged what they had against him, which was nothing 
very flagrant, they launched out into something foreign 
to their own charge, and thus addressed the judges: 
* Tou know Aristides the son of Lysimaehus, who is 
justly the admiration of all Greece. When you see 
with what a garb he appears in public, in what manner 
do you think he must live at home ? Must not he who 
shivers here with cold for want of clothing, be almost 
famished there, and destitute of all necessaries ; yet 
this is the man, whom Callias, his cousin-german, and 
the riehest man in Athens, absolutely neglects, and 
leaves, with his wife and children, in such wretched- 
ness; though he has often made use of him, and 
availed himself of his interest with yon.' Callias 
perceiving that this point afiected and exasperated his 
judges more than any thing else, called for Aristides 
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to testify before the court that he had many times 
offered him considerable sums, and strongly pressed 
him to accept them ; but he had always refused them, 
in such terms as these : ' It better becomes Aristides 
to glory in his poverty, than Callias in his riches; 
for we see every day many people make a good as 
well as a bad use of riches, but it is hard to find one 
that bears poverty with a noble spirit ; and they only 
are ashamed of it, who are poor against their will/ 
When Aristides had given in his evidence, there was 
not a man in the court who did not leave it with an 
inclination rather to be poor with him, than rich with 
Callias. This particular we have from ^schines the 
disciple of Socrates : and Plato, among all that were 
accounted great and illustrious m^n in Athens^ judged 
none but Aristides worthy of real esteein. As for 
Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the city 
with magnificent buildings, with wealth, and the, vain 
superfluities of life ; but virtue was the only object 
that Aristides had in view in the whole course of his 
administration. 

We have extraordinary instances of the candor with 
which he behaved towards Themistocles : for though 
he was his constant enemy in all affairs of government, 
and the means of his banishment, yet when The- 
mistocles was accused of capital crimes against the 
state, and he had an opportunity to pay him in kind» 
he indulged not the least revenge ; but while Alcmaeon, 
Cimon, and many others were accusing him and driving 
him into exile, Aristides alone neither did nor said any 
thing to his disadvantage : for, as he had not envied 
his prosperity, so now he did not rejoice in his mis- 
fortunes. 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it happened 
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in Pontus, whitber he bad sailed about some business 
of tbe state ; others say he died at Athens, full of days, 
honored and admired by his fellow-citizens : but Cra- 
terus the Macedonian gives us another account of the 
death of this great man. He tells us, that after the 
banishment of Themistocles, the insolence of the peo- 
ple gave encouragement to a number of villanous in- 
formers, who attacking the greatest and best men, 
rendered them obnoxious to the populace, now much 
elated with prosperity and power. Aristides himself 
was not spared, but on a charge brought against him 
by Diophantus of Amphitrope, was condemned for 
taking a bribe of the lonians at the time he levied the 
tax. He adds, that being unable to pay his fine, which 
was. fifty minae, he sailed to some part of Ionia, and 
there died. But Craterus gives us no written proof of 
this assertion, nor does he, allege any register of court 
or decree of the people, though on other occasions he 
is full of such proofs, and constantly cites his author. 
The other historians, without exception, who have 
given us an account of the unjust beharior of the peo- 
ple of Athens to their generals, ^mong many other 
instances, dwell on i the banishment of > Themistocles, 
the imprisonment of Miltiades, the fine imposed on 
Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, on receiving 
sentence, killed himsel^f in the judgment-hall, at the 
foot of the tribunal. Nor do they forget the banish- 
ment of Aristides, but they say not one word of this 
condemnation. 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Phale- 
rum, and is said to. have been erected at the public 
charge, because he did not leave enough to defray the 
expenses of his funeral. They inform us too, that tbe 
€ity provided for the marriage of his daughters, and 
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that each of them had three thomand drachnue to her 
portion out of the treasury : and to his s(Ai Lysima- 
chus the people of Athens gave a hundred rainas of 
silver , and a plantation of as many acres of land, with 
a pension of four drachmae a day ; the whole heing 
confirmed to him hy a decree drawn up hy Alcihiades. 
Callisthenes adds, that Lysimachus at his death leaving 
a daughter named Polycrite, the people ordered her 
the same suhsistence with those that had conquered at 
the Olympic games. Demetrius the Pbalerean, Hie- 
ronymus of Rhodes, Aristoxenus the musician, and 
Aristotle himself, if the treatise concerning' nobility 
is to be reckoned among his genuine works, relate, 
that AHyrto, a grand^daughter of Aristides, was mar- 
ried to Socrates the philosopher, who had another wife 
at the same time, but took her, because she was in ex- 
treme want, and remained a widow on account of her 
poverty. But this is sufficiently confuted by Pans- 
tins, in bis life of that philosopher. 

The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, 
tells us, he remeskbered one Lysiroachns, grandson 
to Aristides, who plied constantly near the temple of 
iBaccbus, having certain tables by which he inter- 
preted dreams for a livelihood ; and that he himself 
procured a decree, by which his mother and aunt had 
three oboli a day each allowed for their subsistence. 
He farther acquaints us, that when afterwards he un- 
dertook to reform the Athenian laws, he ordered each 
of those women a drachma a day. Nor is it to be won- 
dered, that this people took so mjieh care of those that 
lived with them in Athens, when, having heard that a 
grand-daughter of Aristogiton lived in mean circum- 
stances in Lemnos, and continued nnmarried by reason 
of her poverty, they sent for her to Athens^ and mar- 
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ried her to a man of considerable family, giving her, 
for a portion, an estate in the borough of Po tamos. 
That city, even in our days, continues to give so 
many proofs of her benevolence and humanity, that 
she is deservedly admired and applauded by all the 
world. 
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It is said that Marcus Cato was born at Tusculum, of 
which place his family originally was ; and that before 
he was concerned in civil or military affairs, he lived 
on an estate which his father left him near the country 
of the Sabines. Though his ancestors «vere reckoned 
to have been persons of no note, yet Cato himself 
boasts of his father as a brave man and an excellent 
soldier ; and assures us, that his grandfather Cato re* 
ceived several military rewards ; and that having had 
^ve horses killed under him, he had the value of them 
paid him out of the treasury, as an acknowlegement of 
his gallant behavior. As the Romans always gave the 
appellation of new men to those who, having no ho- 
nors transmitted to them from their ancestors, began 
to distinguish themselves, they mentioned Cato by the 
same style ; but he used to say, he was indeed new 
with respect to offices and dignities ; but, with regard to 
the services and virtues of his ancestors, he was very 
ancient. 

His third name, at first, was not Cato, but Priscns : 
it was afterwards changed to that of Cato, on account 
of his great wisdom ; for the Romans call wise men 
Catos. He had red hair and grey eyes, as this epi- 
gram ill-naturedly enough declares : 

With eyes so grey, and hair so red, 

With tusks so sharp and keen, 
Thou'It fright the shades when thou art dead. 

And hell won't let thee in. 

Inured to labor and temperance, and brought up, as 
it were, in camps, he had an excellent constitution with 
respect to strength as well as health. And he consi- 
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dered eloquence as a valuable contingent, an instrur 
ment of great things, not only useful but necessary for 
every man who does not choose to live obscure and 
inactive ; for which reason he exercised and improved 
tbat talent in the neighboring boroughs and villages, 
by andertaking the causes of such as applied to him ; 
so that he- was soon allowed to be an able pleader, and 
afterwards a good orator. 

From this time, all that conversed with him disco- 
vered in him such a gravity of behavior, such a dig- 
nity and depth of sentiment, as qualified him for the 
greatest affairs in the most respectable government in 
the world : for h^ was not only so disinterested as to 
plead without fee or reward, but it appeared that the 
honor to be gained in that department was not his 
principal view. His ambition was military glory ; and 
when yet but a youth, he had fought in so many battles 
that his breast was full of scars. He himself tells us 
he made his first campaign at seventeen years of age, 
when Hannibal, in the height of his prosperity, was lay- 
ing Italy waste with fire and sword. In battle he stood 
firm, had a sure and executing hand, a fierce counte«» 
nance, and spoke to his enemy in a threatening and 
dreadful accent; for he rightly judged, and endea- 
vored to convince others, that such a kind of behavior 
often strikes an adversary with greater terror than the 
sword itself. He always marched on foot, and carried 
his own arms, followed only by one servant, who car- 
ried his provisions. And it is said he never was angry 
or found fault with that servant, whatever he set be- 
fore him ; but, when he was at leisure from military 
duty, would ease and assist him in dressing it. All 
the time he was in the army he drank nothing but 
water ; except that, when almost burnt up with thirst, 
he would ask for a little vinegar, or, when he foa"* ~ 
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his strength and spirits exhausted, he would take a 
little wine. 

Near his country-seat was a cottage which formerly 
belonged to Manius Curius, who was thrice honored 
with a triumph. Cato often walked thither ; and re- 
flecting on the smallness of the farm and the meanneaa 
of the dwelling, used to think of the peculiar Tirtuea 
of Bentatus, who, though he. was the greatest man ui 
Rome, had subdued the most warlike nations, and 
driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultivated this little spcyt 
of ground with his own hands, and after three triumpha 
lived in this cottage. Here the ambassadors of the 
Samnites found him in the chimney-corner dressing 
turnips, and offered him a large present of gold ; b«t 
he absolutely refused it, and gave them this answer : 
* A man who can be satisfied with such a supper has 
no need of gold ; and I think it more glorious to con- 
quer the owners of it than to have it myself.^ Fnli of 
these thoughts, Cato returned home ; and taking a view 
of his own estate, his servants, and manner of living, 
added to his own labor, and retrenched his unnecessary 
expenses. 

When Fabius Maximus took the city of Tarentum, 
Cato, who was then very young, served under him. 
Happening at that time to lodge with a Pythagorean 
philosopher, named Nearchus, he deured to hear some 
of his doctrine ; and learning from him the same max- 
ims which Plato advances, * That pleasure is the great*- 
est incentive to evil ; that the greatest burden and ca- 
lamity to the soul is the body, from which she cannot 
disengage herself, but by such a wise u$e of reason as 
shall wean and separate her from all corporeal pas* 
sions,' he became still more attached to frugality and 
temperance. Yet it is said that he learned Greek very 
late, and was considerably advanced in yeai&s when he 
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began to read the Grecian writers ; among whom he 
improYed his eloquence, somewhat hy Thucydides, hat 
by Demosthenes very greatly. Indeed his own writings 
are sufficiently adorned with precepts and examples 
borrowed from the Greek ; and among his maxims and 
sentences we find many that are literally translated 
from the same originals. 

At that time there florished a Roman nohleman of 
great power and eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, 
whose penetration enahled him to distinguish a rising 
genius and rirtuous disposition, and whose henevolence 
inclined him to encourage and conduct it in the path 
of glory. This nobleman had an estate contiguous to 
Cato's, where he often heard his servants speak of his 
neighbor's laborious and temperate manner of life. 
They told him that he used to go early in the morning 
to the little towns in the neighborhood, and defend the 
causes of such as applied to him ; that from thence he 
would return to his farm, -where, in a coarse frock, if 
it was winter, and naked, if it was summer, he would 
labor with.his domestics, and afterwards sit down with 
tiiem, and eat the same kind of bread, and drink of the 
same wine. They related also many other instances 
of his condescension and moderation, and mentioned 
several of his short sayings that were full of wit and 
g^ood sense. Valerius, charmed with his character, 
sent him an invitation to dinner. From that time, by 
frequent conversation, he found in him so much sweet- 
ness of temper and ready wit, that he considered him 
as an exceUent plant, which wanted only cultivation, 
and deserved to be removed to a better soil. He 
therefore persuaded him to go to Rome, and apply 
himself to affairs of state. 

There his pleadings soon procured him friends and 
admirers : the iDterest of Valerius, too, greatly assisted 
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his rise to preferment ; so that he was first made a tri- 
bune of the soldiers, and afterwards questor; and, 
having gained great reputation and honor in those em* 
ployments, he was joined with Valerius himself in the 
highest dignities, being his colleague both as consul 
and as censor. 

Among all the ancient senators, he attached himself 
chiefly to Fabius Maxim us ; not so much on account of 
the great power and honor he had acquired, as for the 
sake of his life and manners, which Cato considered as 
the best model to form himself on : so that he made 
no scruple of differing with the great Scipio, who, 
though at that time but a young man, yet, actuated by 
a spirit of emulation, was the person who most opposed 
the power of Fabius ; for, being sent questor with Sci- 
pio to the war in Africa, and perceiving that he in- 
dulged himself, as usual, in an unbounded expense, 
and lavished the publie money on the troops, he took 
the liberty to remonstrate ; observing, * That the ex* 
pense itself was not the greatest evil, but the conse- 
quence of that expense ; since it corrupted the ancient 
simplicity of the soldiery, who, when they had more 
money than was necessary for their subsistence, were 
sure to bestow it on luxury and riot/ Scipio answered, 
' he had no need of a very exact and frugal treasurer, 
because he intended to spread all his sails in the ocean 
of war, and because his country expected from him an 
account of services performed, not of money expended.' 
On this Cato left Sicily, and returned to Rome ; where; 
together with Fabius, he loudly complained to the se- 
nate of Scipio's immense profusion, and of his pass* 
ing his time, like a boy, in wrestling-rings and thea- 
tres, as if he had not been sent out to make war, but 
to exhibit games and shows. In consequence of this, 
tribunes were sent to examine into the afhir, with 
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orders, if the accusation proved true, to bring Scipio 
back to Rome. Scipio represented to them ' that suf^ 
cess depended intirely on the greatness of the prepara- 
tions ;' and made them sensible * that, though he spent 
his hours of leisure in a cheerful manner with his 
friends, his liberal way of living had not caused him 
to neglect any great or important business.' With 
this defence the commissioners were satisfied, and be 
set sail for Africa. 

As for Cato, he continued to gain so much influence 
and authority by his eloquence, that he was commonly 
called the Roman Demosthenes ; but he was still raor^ 
celebrated for his manner of living. His excellence 
as a speaker awaked a general emulation among the 
youth to distinguish themselves the same way, and to 
surpass each other : but few were willing to imitate 
him in the ancient custom of tilling the field with their 
own hands, in eating a dinner prepared without fire, 
and a spare frugal supper; few, like him, could be 
satisfied with a plain dress and a poor cottage, or think 
it more honorable not to want the superfluities of life 
than to possess them : for the commonwealth now no 
longer retained its primitive purity and integrity, by 
reason of the vast extent of its dominions ; the many 
different affairs under its management, and the infinite 
number of people that were subject to its command, 
had introduced a great variety of customs and modes 
of living. Justly therefore was Cato intitled to ad- 
miration, when the other citizens were frightened at 
labor, and enervated by pleasure, and he alone was 
unconquered by either ; not only while young and 
ambitious, but when old and grey-haired, after his 
consulship and triumph, like a brave wrestler, who, 
after he has come off conqueror, observes the common 
rules, and continues bis exercises to the last. 
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He himself tells ns that he never wore a garment 
that cost more than a hundred drachmas ; that even 
when pretor or consul, he drank the same wine with 
his slaves ; that a dinner never cost him from the mar- 
ket ahove thirty ases ; and that he was thus frugal for 
the sake of his country, that he might be able to endure 
the harder service in war. He adds, that having got, 
among some goods he was heir to, a piece of Babylo- 
nian tapestry, he sold it immediately ; that the walls 
of his country-houses* were neither plastered nor white- 
washed ; that he never gave more for a slave than fif- 
teen himdred drachmas, as not requiring in his servants, 
delicate shapes and fine faces, but strength and ability 
to labor, that they might be fit to be employed in his 
stables, about his cattle, or such like business ; and 
these he thought proper to sell again when they grew 
old, that he might have no useless persons to maintain « 
In a word, he thought nothing cheap that was super- 
fluous ; that what a man has no need of, is dear even 
at a penny ; and that it is much better to have fields 
where the plough goes, or cattle feed, than fine gar- 
dens and walks that require much watering and sweep- 
ing. 

Some imputed these things to a narrowness of spirit, 
while others supposed that he betook himself to this 
contracted manner of living in order to correct by his 
example the grovring luxury of the age. For my part, 
I cannot but charge his using his servants like so many 
beasts of burden, and turning them off, or selling them, 
when grown old, to the account of a mean and ungene- 
rous spirit, which thinks that the sole tie between man 
and man is interest or necessity. But goodness moves 
in a larger sphere than justice : the obligations of law 
and equity reach only to mankind, bat kindness and - 
beneficence should be extended to creatures of every 
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Species ; and these still flow from the breast of a well- 
natured man, as streams tliat issue from the living 
fountain* A good man will take care of his horses and 
dogs, not only while they are young, but when old and 
past service. Thus the people of Athens, when they 
had finished the temple called Hecatompedon, set at 
liberty the beasts of burden that had been chiefly em- 
ployed in that work ; suffering them to pasture at 
large, free from any farther service. It is said, that 
one of these afterwards came of its own accord to 
work, and putting itself at the head of the laboring 
cattle, marched before them to the citadel. This 
]jleased the people, and they made a decree that it 
should be kept at the public charge as long as it lived. 
The graves of Cimon's mares, with which he thrice 
conquered at the Olympic games, are still to be seen 
near his own tomb. Many have shown particular 
marks of regard in burying the dogs which they had 
cherished and been fond of; and, among the rest, 
Xanthippus, of old, whose dog swam by the side of 
his galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were forced 
to abandon their city, was afterwards buried by his 
i&aster on a promontory, which to this day is called 
the dog's grave. We certainly ought not to treat 
living creatures like shoes or household goods, which, 
when worn out with use, we throw away ; and were it 
duly to learn benevolence to humankind, we should be 
merciful to other creatures. For my own part, I would 
not sell even an old ox that had labored for me ; much 
Ifess would I remove, for the sake of a little money, a 
man grown old in my service, from his usual place 
and diet ; for to him, poor man ! it would be as bad as 
banishment ; since he could be of no more use to the 
buyer than he was to the seller. But Cato, as if he 
tbok a pride in these things, tells us that, when consul^ 
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he left his war-horse in Spain, to save the public the 
charge of his freight. Whether such things as these 
are instances of greatness or littleness of souly let the 
reader judge for himself. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temperance : 
for, when general of the army, he took no more from 
the public, for himself and those about him, than three 
Attic medimni of wheat a month ; and less than a me- 
dimnus and a half of barley for his horses : and when 
he was governor of Sardinia, though his predecessors 
had put the province to a very great expense for pa- 
vilions, bedding, and apparel, and still more by the • 
number of friends and servants they had about them, 
and by the great and sumptuous entertainments they 
gave, he, on the contrary, was as remarkable for his 
frugality : indeed, he put the public to no manner of 
charge. Instead of making use of a carriage, he 
walked from one town to another, attended only by 
one officer, who carried his robe and a vessel for liba- 
tions. But if in these things he appeared plain and 
easy to those that were under his command, he pre- 
served a gravity and severity in every thing else ; for 
he was inexorable in whatever related to public justice, 
and inflexibly rigid in the execution of his orders ; so 
that the Roman government had never before ap- 
peared to that people either so awful or so amiable. 

This contrast was found, not only in his manners, 
but in his style, which was elegant, facetious, and fa- 
miliar, and at the same time grave, nervous, and sen^ 
tentious. Thus Plato tells us, * The outside of So- 
crates was that of a satyr and buffoon, but his soul was 
all virtue, and from within him came such, divine and 
pathetic things, as pierced the heart, and drew tears 
from the hearers :' and, as the same may justly be 
affirmed of Cato^ I cannot comprehend their meaning. 
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wbQ cmBpiiffei Iiia Iiiiig««^to fhat of Lysht^. I leare 
this however to be decided by those who are more 
capable than myself of jiMlging of the several sorts- 
of style used among the Komaos : and, being persuaded 
that a man's disposition may be discovered much bet- 
ter by his speech than by his looks, though some are of 
a different opinion, I shall set down some of Gate's 
remarkable sayings. 

One day when the Romans clamored violently and 
unseasonably for a distribution of com, to dissuade 
them from it, he thus began his address: ' It is a diffi- 
cult task, my fellow-citizens, to speak to the belly, be- 
cause it has no ears.' Another time, complaining of 
the luxury of the Romans, he said, ' It was a hard 
matter to save that city from ruin where a fish was sold 
for more than an ox.' On another occasion, he said, 
' The Roman people were like sheep, for as those can 
scarce be brought to stir singly, but all in a body 
readily follow their leaders, just such are ye. The 
men whose counsel you would not take as individuals, 
lead you with ease in a crowd.' Speaking of the power 
of women, he said, ' All men naturally govern the 
women ; we govern aU men, and our wives govern us.' 
But thili might be taken from the apophthegms of The- 
mtstocles : for his son directing in most things through 
his mother, he said, * The Athenians govern the 
Greeks ; I govern the Athenians ; you, wife, govern 
me ; and your son governs you : let him then use that 
power with moderation, which, child as he is, sets him 
above all the Greeks.' Another of Cato's sayings was, 
* That the Roman people fixed the value, not only of 
the several kinds of colors, but of the arts and sci- 
ences : for,' added he, * as the dyers dye that sort of 
purple which is most agreeable to you, so our youth 
only study and strive to excel in such things as you 
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esteein and commend/ Exhorting the people to virtne," 
he said, ' If it is by virtue and temperance that you 
are become great, change not for the worse ; but if by 
intemperance and vice, change for the better ; for you 
are already great enough by such means as these/^ Of 
such as were perpetually soliciting for great offices, 
he said, * Like men who knew not their way, they 
wanted lictors always to conduct them/ He found 
fault with the people for often choosing the same per- 
sons consuls ; ' You either,' said he, * think the con- 
sulate of little worth, or that there are but few worthy 
of the consulate/ Concerning one of his enemies who 
led a very profligate and infamous life, he said, ^ His 
mother takes it for a curse and not a prayer, when 
any one wishes this son may survive her/ Pointing 
to a man who had sold a paternal estate near the sea- 
side, he pretended to admire him, as one that was' 
stronger than the sea itself; ' For,' said he, ' what 
the sea could not have swallowed without difficulty, 
this man has taken down with all the ease imaginable.* 
When king Eumenes came to Rome, the senate re- 
ceived him with extraordinary respect, and the great 
men strove which should do him the most honor, but 
GatO' visibly neglected and shunned him; on which 
somebody said, ' Why do you shun Eumenes, who is 
so good a man, and so great a friend to the Romans?* 
-«-' That may be,' answered Cafo, * but I look on a king 
as a creature that feeds on human flesh ; and of all 
the kings that have been so much cried up, I find not 
one to be compared with an Epaminondas, a Pericles, a 
Themistocles, a Manius Gurius, or with Hamilcar, sur- 
named Barcas/ He used to say that ' his enemies 
hated him, because he neglected his own concerns, and 
rose before day to mind those of the public. But 
tl^at he had rather his good actions should go unre- 
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warded » than his bad ones unpunished ; and that be 

pardoned every body's faults sooner than his owd.^ 

The Romans having sent three ambassadors to the king 

of Bithynia, of whom one had the gout, another, had 

his skull trepanned, and the third was reckoned little 

better than a fool, Cato smiled, and said, *• They had 

sent an embassy which had neither feet, head, nor 

heart.' When Scipio applied to him, at the request of 

Polybius, in behalf of the Achaean e^ciles, and the 

matter was much canvassed in the senate, some speak*- 

ing for their being restored, and some against it, Cato 

rose up, and said, ' As if we had nothing else to do, 

we sit here all day debating whether a few poor old 

Greeks shall be buried by our grave-diggers, or thoss 

of their own country/ The senate then decreed that 

the exiles should return home; and Pqlybius some 

days after endeavored to procure another meeting of 

that respectable body, to restore those exiles to their 

former honors in Achaia. On this affair he sounded 

Cato, who answered, smiling, *■ This was just as if 

Ulysses should have wanted to enter the Cyclops' cav0 

again for a hat and a belt which he had left behind/ It 

was a saying of his, * That wise men learn more from 

fools than fools from the wise ; for the wise avoid the 

error of fools, while fools do not profit by the ^x* 

amples of the wise/ Another of his sayings was, 

' That he liked a young man that blushed, more than 

one that turned pale : and that he did not like a sol* 

dier who moved his hands in marching, and his feet in 

fighting, and who snored louder in bed than he shouted 

in battle/ Jesting on a very fat man, he said, * Of 

what service to his country can such a body be, which 

is nothing but belly V When an epicure desired to be 

admitted into his friendship, he said, ' He could no^ 

lire with a man whose palate had quicker sensatipns 
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than his lieart.' He used to say, * Tlie soal of a lorer 
lived in the body of another :' and that * in all his 
life he never repented bat of three things ; the first 
was, that he had trusted a woman with a secret ; the 
second, that he had gone by sea, when he might hare 
gone by land ; and the third, that he had passed one 
day without having a will by him/ To an old de- 
bauchee he said, * Old age has deformities enough of 
its own ; do not add to it the deformity of vice/ A 
tribune of the people, who had the character of a poi- 
soner, proposing a bad law, and taking great pains to 
bave it passed, Cato said to him, 'Young man, I know 
not which is most dangerous, to drink what you mix, 
or to enact what you propose/ Being scurrilously 
treated by a man who led a dissolute and infamous 
life, he said, ' It is on very unequal terms that I cou- 
tend with you ; for you are accustomed to be spoken 
ill of, and can speak it with pleasure ; but with me it 
is unusual to hear it, and disagreeable to speak it.' 
Such was the manner of his repartees and short say- 
ings. 

Being appointed consul along with his friend Vale- 
rius Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain 
which the Romans call Citerior, ' hither,^ fell to hia 
lot. While he was subduing some of the nations there 
by arms, and winning others by kindness, a great army 
of barbarians fell on him, and he was in danger of being 
driven out with dishonor. On this occasion he sent to 
desire succors of his neighbors the Celtiberians, who 
demanded two hundred talents for that service. All 
the officers of his army thought it intolerable that the 
Romans should be obliged to purchase assistance of 
the barbarians ; but Cato said, ' It is no such great 
hardship ; for if we conquer, we shall pay them at the 
enemy's expense ; and if we are cpn(|i4e|:?d| tbere will 
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be nobody either to pay or make the demand/ He 
gained the battle, and every thing afterwards succeeded 
to his wish. Poly bins tells ns that the walls of all the 
Spanish towns on this side the river Baetis were rased 
by his command in one day: notwithstanding the townfi 
were numerous, and their inhabitants brave, Cato him- 
self says, he took more cities than he spent days in 
3pain : nor is it a vain boast ; for they were actually 
no fewer than four hundred. Though this campaign 
afforded the soldiers great booty, he gave each of them 
a pound weight of silver besides, saying, * It was bet- 
ter that many of the Romans should return with silver 
in their pockets, than a few with gold.' And for his 
own part, he assures us, that of all that was taken in 
the war, nothing came to his share but what he eat and 
drank. ' Not that I blame/ says he, ' those that seek 
their own advantage in these things ; but I had rather 
contend for valor with the brave, than for wealth with 
the rich, or in rapaciousness with the covetous/ And 
he not only kept himself clear of extortion, but all that 
were immediately under his direction. He had five 
servants with him in this expedition, one of whom, 
named Paccus, had purchased three boys that were 
among the prisoners : but when he knew that his master 
was informed of it, unable to bear the thoughts of 
coming into his presence, he hanged himself. On 
which Cato sold the boys, and put the' money into the 
{)ublic treasure. 

While he was settling the affairs of Spain, Scipio 
the Great, who was his enemy, and wanted to break 
the course of his success, and have the finishing of the 
war himself, managed matters so as to get himself ap- 
pointed his successor: after which, he made all pos- 
sible haste to take the command of the army from him. 
But Cato, bearing of his march, took ^re companies of 
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foot, and five hundred horse, as a convey to attend on 
Scipio, and as be went to meet him, defeated the Lacer* 
tanians, and took among them six hundred Roman de« 
serters, whom he caused to he put to death. And on 
Scipio's expressing his displeasure at this, he an- 
swered ironically, * Rome would be great indeed, if 
men of birth would not yield the palm of virtue to the 
community, and if plebeians, like himself, would con- 
tend for excellence with men of birth and quality/ 
Besides, as the senate had decreed that nothing should 
be altered which Cato had ordered and established, the 
post which Scipio had made so much interest for, 
rather tarnished his own glory than that of Cato ; for 
he continued inactive during that government. 

In the mean time Cato was honored with a triumph : 
but he did not act afterwards, like those whose am- 
hition is only for fame, and not for virtue, and who, 
having reached the highest honors, borne the office of 
consul, and led up triumphs, withdraw from public 
business, and give up the rest of their days to ease and 
pleasure. On the contrary, like those who are just 
entered on business, and thirst for honor and renown, 
he exerted himself as if he was beginning his race a^* 
new, his services being -always ready both for his 
friends in particular, and for the citizens in general, 
either at the bar or in the field : for he went with the 
consul Tiberius Sempronius to Thrace and the Danube, 
as his lieutenant ; and, as a legionary tribune, he at-r 
tended Manius Acilius Glabrio into Greece, in the war 
against Antiochus the Great ; who, next to Hannibal, 
was the most formidable enemy the Romans ever had : 
for having recovered almost all the provinces of Asia 
which Seleucus Nicanor had possessed, and reduced 
many warlike nations of barbarians, he was so much 
elated, as to think the Romans the only match for him 
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in the field. Aceordingly be crossed the sea with a, 
powerful army, coloring his design with the speciowi^ 
pretence of restoring liberty to the Greeks, of which, 
however, they stood in no need, for being lately de- 
livered by the favor of the Romans^ from the yoke of 
Philip and the Macedonians, they were free already^ 
and were governed by their own laws* 

At his approach, all Greece was in great commotion, 
and unresolved how to act ; being corrupted with the 
splendid hopes infused by the orators whom Antiochus 
had gained. Acilius therefore sent ambassadors to the 
several states ; Titus Flaminius appeased the disturb^ 
ances, and kept most of the Greeks in the Roman in* 
terest, without using any violent means, as I have related 
in his life ; and Cato confirmed the people of Corinth, 
as well as those of Patrae and JBgium in their duty. He 
also made a considerable stay at Athens ; and, it is said» 
there is still extant a speech of his, which he delivered 
to the Athenians in Greek, expressing his admiration 
of the virtue of their ancestors, and his satisfaction in 
beholding the beauty and grandeur of their city. But 
this account is not true, for he spoke to them by an 
interpreter. Not that he was ignorant of Greek ; but 
chose to adhere to the customs of his country, and 
laugh at those who admired nothing but what waa 
Greek. He therefore ridiculed Posthumius Albinus» 
who had written a history in that language, and made 
an apology for the improprieties of expression, say- 
ing, * He ought to be pardoned, if he wrote it by com- 
mand of the ampbictyons.^ We are assured that the. 
Athenians admired the strength and conciseness of hia 
language ; for what he delivered in few words, the in-, 
terpreter was obliged to make use of many to explain j^ 
insomuchy that he left them in> the opinion that the ex- 
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i^ressions of the Greeks flowed only from the lips, 
while those of the Romans came from the heart. 

Antiochus having blocked up the narrow pass of 
Thermopylse with his troops, and added walls and in- 
trenchments to the natural fortifications of the place, 
ftat down there unconcerned, thinking the war could 
not touch him. And indeed the Romans despaired of 
forcing the pass. But Cato, recollecting the circuit the 
Persians had taken on a like occasion, set out in the 
hight with a proper detachment. 

When they had advanced a considerable height, the 
guide, who was one of the prisoners, missed his way, 
and wandering about, among impracticable places and 
precipices, threw the soldiers into inexpressible dread 
and despair. Cato, seeing the danger, ordered his 
forces to halt, while he, with one Lucius Manlius, who 
tras dexterous in climbing the steep mountains, went 
forward with great difficulty and at the hazard of his 
life, at midnight, without any moon ; scrambling among 
wild olive-trees and steep rocks that still more impeded 
his view, and added darkness to the obscurity. At 
last they hit on a path which seemed to lead down to 
the enemy's camp. There they set up marks on some 
Of the most conspicuous rocks on the top of the moun- 
tain Callidromus ; and returning the same way, took 
the whole party with them ; whom they conducted by 
the direction of the marks, and so regained the little 
path, where they made a proper disposition of the 
troops. They had marched but a little farther, when 
the path failed them, and they saw nothing before 
them but a precipice, which distressed them still more ; 
for they could not yet perceive that they were near the 
enemy. 

The day now began to appear^ when one of them 
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thoaght lie beard tbe sound of human voices, and k 
little after 'they saw the Grecian camp and the ad- 
vanced guard at the foot of the rock. Cato therefore 
made a halt, and sent to acquaint the Firmians that he 
wanted to speak with them in private. These were 
troops Whose fidelity and courage he had experienced 
on the most dangerous occasions. They hastened int6 
his presence, when he thus addressed them : ' I want 
to take one of the enemy alive, to learn of him who 
they are that compose this advanced guard, and how 
many in number ; and to be informed what is the dis- 
position and order of their whole army, and what pre- 
parations they have made to receive us ; but the busi- 
ness requires the speed and impetuosity of lions^ who 
rush into a herd of timorous beasts.' 

When Cato had done speaking the Firmians, with- 
out farther preparation, poured down the mountain, 
surprised the advanced guard, di&persed them, took 
one armed man, and brought him to Cato. The priso- 
ner informed him that the main body of the army was 
encamped with the king in the narrow pass ; and that 
the detachment which guarded the heights consisted olf 
six hundred select JStolians. Cato, despising these 
troops, as well on account of their small number as 
their negligence, drew his sword, and rushed on them 
with all the alarm of voices and trumpets. The i£to- 
lians no sooner saw him descend from the mountains 
than they fled to the main body, and put the whole in 
the utmost confusion. 

At the same time Manius forced the intrenchments 
of Antiechus below, and poured into the pass with 
his army, Antiochus himself being wounded in the 
mouth with a stone, and having some of his teeth 
struck out, the anguish obliged him to turn his horse 
and retire. After his retri&at^ no part of his army could 
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/stand the fihock of the Romans ; and though there ap«> 
peared no hopes of escaping hy flight, hy reason of the 
straitness of the road, the deep marshes on one side, 
and rocky precipices on the other, yet they crowded 
alone through those narrow passages, and pushing each 
other down, perished miserably, out of fear of being 
destroyed by the Romans. 

Cato, who was never sparing in his own praises, and 
thought boasting a natural attendant on great actions, 
is very pompous in his account of this exploit. He 
says, * That those who saw him charging the enemy, 
routing, and pursuing them, declared that Cato owed 
less to the people of Rome, than the people of Rome 
owed to Cato ; and that the consul Manius himself, 
coming hot from the fight, took him in his arms, as he 
too came panting from the action, and embracing him 
a long time, cried out in a transport of joy, that neither 
he nor the whole Roman people could sufficiently re* 
ward Cato's merit.' 

Immediately after the battle, the consul sent him 
with an account of it to Rome, that he might be the 
first to carry the news of his own achievements. With 
a favorable wind he sailed to Brundusium ; from 
thence he reached Tarentum in one day ; and, having 
travelled four days more, he arrived at Rome the fifth 
day after he landed, and was the first that brought the 
news of the victory. His arrival filled the city with 
sacrifices and other testimonies of joy, and gave the 
people so high an opinion of themselves, that they now 
believed there could be no bounds to their empire or 
their power. 

These are the most remarkable of Cato's actions ; 
and with respect to civil afi'airs, he appears to have 
thought the impeaching of offenders and bringing them 
|p justice^ a thing that well deserved his attention; 
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for he prosecuted several, and encouraged and assisted 
others in carrying on their prosecutions. Thus he set" 
up Petilius against Scipio the Great : but, secure in 
the dignity of his family, and his own greatness of 
mind, Scipio treated the accusation with the utmost 
contempt. Cato perceiving he would not be capitally 
condemned, dropped the prosecution : but, with some 
others who assisted him in the cause, impeached his 
brother Lucius Scipio, who was sentenced to pay a' 
fine which his circumstances could not answer, so that 
he was in danger of imprisonment; and it was not 
without great difficulty, and appealing to the tribunes, 
thai he was dismissed. 

We have also an account of a young man who had 
procured a verdict against an enemy of his father, who 
was lately dead, and had him stigmatised. Cato met 
him as he was passing through the forum, and, taking 
him by the hand, addressed him in these words: ' It is 
thus we are to sacrifice to the manes of our parents, 
not with the blood of goats and lambs, but with the 
tears and condemnation of their enemies/ 

Cato however did not escape these attacks ; but 
when, in the business of the state, he gave the least 
handle, was certainly prosecuted, and sometimes in 
danger of being condemned: for it is said that neaV 
fifty impeachments were brought against him, and the 
last when he was eighty-six years of age : on which 
occasion he made use of that memorable expression, 
* It is hard that I, who have lived with men of one ge- 
neration, should be obliged to make my defence to 
those of another.' Nor was this the end of his con- 
tests at the bar ; for, four years after, at the age of 
ninety, he impeached Servilius Gaiba : so that, like 
Nestor, he lived three generations ; and, like him, was 
always in action. In short, after having constlintly 
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oppo$«4 Scipio in matters of goverBment, be lived 
UDtil the time of young Scipio^ bis adopted grandaoiiy 
and son of Paulus Emilias, who conquered Perseus 
and the Macedonians. 

Ten years after his consulship, Cato stood for the 
office of censor, which was the highest dignity in the 
republic ; for, besides the other power and authority 
that attended this office, it gave the magistrate a right 
of inquiry into the lives and manners of the citizens. 
The Romans did not think it proper that any one should 
be left tQ follow his own inclinations without inspection 
or control, either in marriage, in the procreation of 
children, in his table, or in the company he kept ; but, 
convinced, tbs^t in these private scenes of life a man's 
real character was much more distinguishable than in 
bis public and political transactions, they appointed 
two magistrates^ the one out of the patricians, and the 
other jout of the plebeians, to inspect, to correct, and 
to chastise such as they found giving in to dissipation 
and licentiousness, and deserting the ancient and esta- 
blished manner of living. These great officers they 
called censors ; and they had power to deprive a Ro- 
man kpight of his horse, or to expel a senator that led- 
a vicious and disorderly life. They likewise took an 
estimate of each citizen's estate, and inrolled them ac-* 
cording to their pedigree, quality, and condition. 

This office has several other great prerogatives an- 
nexed to it ; and therefore, when Cato solicited it, the 
principal senators opposed him. The motive to this 
opposition with some of the patricians was envy ; for 
they imagined it would be a disgrace to the nobility, if 
persons of a mean and obscure origin were elevated to 
the highest honor in the state : with others it was fear ; 
for, conscious that their lives were vicious, and that 
they had. departed from the ancient simplicity of man- 
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believed he would be stern and inexorable in, bis office. 
Having consulted and prepared their measures, they 
put up seven candidates in opposition to Cato; and 
imagining that the people wanted to be governed with 
an easy hand, they soothed them with hopes of a mild 
censorship. Cato, on the contrary, without conde- 
scending to the least flattery or complaisance, in his 
speeches from the rostrum professed his resolution to 
punish every instance of vice ; and, loudly declaring 
that the city wanted great reformation, conjured the 
people, if they weife wise, to choose, not the mildest, 
but the severest physician. He told them that he was 
one of that character, and, among the patricians, Vale- 
rius Flaccus was another ; and that with him for his 
colleague, and him only, he could hope to render good 
service to the commonwealth, by effectually cutting off, 
like another hydra, the spreading luxury and effemi- 
nacy of the times. He added, that he saw others 
pressing into the censorship, in order to exercise that 
office in a bad manner, because they were afraid of^ 
snch as would discharge it faithfully. 

The Roman people, on this occasion, showed them- 
selves truly great, and worthy of th^ best of leaders ; 
for, far from dreading the severity of this inflexible 
man, they rejected those smoother candidates that 
seemed ready to consult their pleasure in every thing; 
and chose Valerius Flaccus with Cato ; attending to 
the latter, not as a man that solicited the office of cen- 
sor, but as one who, already possessed of it, gave out 
his orders by virtue of his authority. 

The first thing Cato did was to name his friend and 
colleague, Lucius Valerius Flaccus, chief of the Se- 
mite, and to expel many others the house ; particularly 
Lucius Quintius> who had been consul seven years 
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before, and, wLat was still a greater honor, was bro- 
ther to Titus Flaminius, who overthrew king Philip. 

He expelled also Manilius, another senator, whom 
the general opinion had marked out for consul, because 
he had given his wife a kiss in the day-time in the sight 
of his daughter. * For his own part,' he said, 'his 
wife never embraced him but when it thundered dread- 
fully:' adding, by way of joke, * that he was happy ^ 
when Jupiter pleased to thunder.' 

He was censured as having merely indulged his 
envy when he degraded Lucius, who was brother to 
Scipio the Great, and had been honored with a tri- 
umph ; for he took from him his' horse ; and it was 
believed he did it to insult the memory of Scipio Afri- 
canus. But there was another thing that rendered him 
more generally obnoxious, and that was the reforma- 
tion he introduced in point of luxury. It was impos- 
sible for him to begin his attacks on it openly, because 
the whole body of the people was infected, and there- 
fore he took an indirect method. He caused an esti- 
mate to be taken of all apparel, carriages, female or- 
naments, furniture, and utensils ; and whatever ex-r 
ceeded fifteen hundred drachmas in value he rated at 
ten times as much, and imposed a tax according to 
tliat valuation. For every thousand ases he made them 
pay three ; that, finding themselves burdened with the 
tax, while the modest and frugal, with equal substance, 
paid much less to the public, they might be induced to 
retrench their appearance. This procured him many 
qnemies, not only among those who, rather than part 
with their luxury, submitted to the tax, but among 
those who lessened the expense of their figure to avoid 
it : for the generality of mankind think that prohibit 
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tion to show their wealth is the same thing as taking it 
away, and that opulence is seen in the superfluities, 
not in the necessaries of life. And this, we are told, 
was what surprised Aristo the philosopher ; for hie 
could not comprehend why those that are possessed of 
superfluities should be accounted happy, rather tha<i 
such as abound in what is necessary and useful. 3ut 
Scopas the Xhessalian, when one of his friends asked 
him for something that could be of little, use to hin», 
and gave him that as a reasQii why he should grant his 
request, made answer, ' It is in these useless and su- 
perfluous things that I am rich and happy.' Thus .the 
desire of wealth, far from being a natural passion, is a 
foreign and adventitious one, arising from vulgar opi- 
nion. 

Gato paid, no regard to these complaints, hnt be- 
came still more severe and rigid. He cut olT the pipes 
by which people conveyed water from the public foun- 
tains into their houses and gardens, and demolished all 
the buildings that projected out into the streets. He 
lowered the price of public works, and farmed out the 
public revenues at. the highest rent they could bear. 
By these things he brought on himself the hatred of 
vast numbers of people : so that Titus Flamiuius and 
his party attacked him, and previiiled with the senate 
to annul the contracts he had made for repairing the 
temples and public buildings, as detrimental to the 
state. Nor did they stop here, but incited the boldest 
of the tribunes to accuse him to the people, and ^n^ 
him two talents. They likewUe opposed him '^^ry 
much in his building at the public charge a hall below 
the senate-house by the forum, which he finished^ uotr 
withstanding, and called the Porcian hall. 

The people however appear to l^vfi been hijgWf 
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pleased with his behavior in this office ; for wlien fliey 
erected his statue in the temple of Health, they made 
no mention on the pedestal of bis victories and his 
triumph ; but the inscription was to this effect : * In 
honor of Cato the censor, who, when the Roman com- 
monwealth was degenerating into licentiousness, by 
good discipline and wise institutions restored it/ 

Before this, he laughed at those who were fond of 
such honors, and said, * They were not aware that 
they plumed themselves on the workmanship of foun^ 
ders, statuaries, and painters, while the Romans bore 
about a more glorious image of him in their hearts.' 
And to those that expressed their wonder that, while 
many piersons of little note had their statues, Cato had 
none, he said, ' He had much rather it should be asked 
why he had not a statue, than why he had one.' In 
short, he was of opinion that a good citizen should not 
even accept of his due praise, unless it tended to tlie 
advantage of the community. Yet of all men he was 
the most forward to commend himself: for he tells us, 
that those who were guilty of misdemeanors, and after- 
Wards reproved for them, used to say, * They were ex- 
cusable ; they were not Catos:' and that such as imi- 
tated some of his actions, but did it awkwardly, were 
called left-handed Catos. He adds, * That the senate, 
in difficult and dangerous tiroes, used to cast their eyes 
on him, as passengers in a ship do on the pilot in a 
storm ;' and * That when he happened to be absent, 
they frequently put off the consideration of matters of 
importance.' These particulars, indeed, are confirmed 
by other writers ; for his life, his eloquence, and his 
mge, gave him great authority in Rome. 

He was a good father, a good husband, and an exf- 
cellent economist : and as he did not think the care 
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of his family a mean and trifling thing, which required 
only a superficial attention, it may be of usie to give 
some account of his conduct in that respect. 

He chose his wife rather for her family than her for- 
tune; persuaded, that though both the rich and the 
high.born have their pride, yet women of good fami- 
lies are more ashamed of any base and unworthy action, 
and more obedient to. their husbands in every thing 
that is good and honorable. He used to say that they 
who beat their wives or children laid their sacrilegious 
hands on the most sacred things in the world ; and that 
he preferred the character of a good husband to that of 
a great senator. And he admired nothing more in 
Socrates than his living in an easy and quiet manner 
with an ill-tempered wife and stupid children. Wheu 
he had a son bom, no business, however urgent, ex- 
cept it related to the public, could hinder him from 
being present while his wife washed and swaddled the 
infant; for she suckled it herself; nay, she often gave, 
the breast to the sons of her servants, to inspire them 
with a brotherly regard for her own. 

As soon as the dawn of understanding appeared, 
Gato took on him the office of schoolmaster to his son, 
though he had a slave named Chilo who was a good 
grammarian, and taught several other children. But 
he tells us he did not choose that his son should be 
reprimanded by a slave, or pulled by the ears, if he 
happened to be slow in learning ; or that he should be 
indebted to so mean a person for his education. H« 
-was therefore himself his preceptor in grammar, in 
law, and in the necessary exercises ; for he taught him 
not only how to throw a dart, to fight hand to hand, 
mad to ride, but to box, to endure heat and cold, and 
to swim the most rapid rivers. He farther acquaints 
4i», that he wrote histories for him with his own hand, 
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in large characters, that without stirrings out of his 
father's house he might gain a kuowlege of the great 
actions of the ancient Romans and of the customs of bis 
country. He was as careful not to utter an Indecent 
word before his son, as he would have been in the pre- 
sence of the Testal virgins ; nor did he ever bathe with 
him. A regard to decency iu this respect was indeed 
at that time general among the Romans : for even sons- 
in-law avoided bathing with their fathers-in-law, not 
choosing to appear naked before them ; but afterwards 
the Greeks taught them not to be so scrupulous in un- 
covering themselves, and they in their torn taught tiie 
Greeks to bathe naked even before the women. 

While Cato was taking such excellent measures for 
forming his son to virtue, he found him naturally dne- 
ttle both in genius and inclination ; but as his body was 
too weak to undergo much hardship, his father was 
obliged to relax the severity of his discipline, and to 
indulge him a little in point of diet. Yet, with this 
constitution, he was an excellent soldier, and particu^ 
larly distinguished himself under Paulus JBmilius in 
the battle against Perseus. On tkm occasion, his sword 
happening to be struck from his hand, the moisture Of 
which prevented him fro^n grasping it firmly, he turned 
to some of his companions with great concern, and 
begged tiieir assistance in recovering it. He then 
rushed with them into the midst of the enemy, and 
having, with extraordinary efforts, cleared the place 
where the sword was lost, he found it with much diffi- 
culty, under heaps of arms, and dead bodies of fHeoda, 
as well as enemies piled on each other. Paulus i^£ini- 
lins admired this gallant action of the young man ; and 
th^re is a letter still extant, written by Cato to his son. 
In which he extremely commends his high sense of ho- 
nor expressed in the recovery of that ffword. Hie 
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yoQDg man altervrurds married Teitia, daughter to 
Paalus iEmiliaSy and sister to young Scipio ; the honor 
of which allianee was as much owing to his own as to 
his fether's merit. Thus Cato's care in the education 
of his son answered the end proposed. 

He had maiiy slaves which lie purchased among the 
captives taken in war« always choosing the youngest 
and such as were most capable of instruction, Jlike 
whelps or colts» that may be trained at pleasure. None 
of these slaves ever went into any other man's house, 
except they were sent by Gato or his wife, and if any 
of them was asked what his master was doing, he al- 
ways answered, he did not know; for it was a rule 
with Cato to have his slaves either employed in the 
house or asleep ; and he liked those best that slept the 
most kindly, believing that they were better tempered 
than others that had not so much of that refreshment, 
and fitter for any kind of business : and as he knew 
that slaves will stick at nothing to gratify their love 
for women, he allowed them to have the company of 
his female slaves, on paying a certain price ; but 
under a strict prohibition of approaching any other 
women. 

When he was a young soldier, and as yet in low 
circumstances, he never found fault with any thing 
tiiat was served Up to his table, but thought it a shame 
to quarrel with a servant on account of his palate. Yet 
afterwards, when he was possessed of an eaiy fortune, 
and made entertainments for his friends and the prin- 
cipal officers^ as soon as dinner was over, he never 
tailed to correct with leathern thongs such of his slaves 
as had not given due attendance, or had suffered any 
thing to be spoiled. He contrived means to raise 
quarrels among his servants, and to keep them at vari* 
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ance, ever anspecting and fearing^ some bad conseqnenctf- 
from their unanimity. And when any of them were 
guilty of a capital crime, he gave them a formal trial, 
and put them to death in the presence of their fellow* 
servants. As his thirst after wealth increased, and he 
found that agriculture was rather amusing than profit- 
able, he turned his thoughts to surer dependencies, and^ 
employed his money in purchasing ponds, hot-baths, 
places proper for fullers, and estates in good condition, 
having pasture-ground and wood-lands. From these 
he had a great revenue, *' such a one,' he used to say, 
' as Jupiter himself could not disappoint him of.' 

He practised usury on ships in the most blameable 
manner. His method was to insist that those whom he 
furnished with money should take a gresit number into 
partnership. When there were full fifty of them, and 
as many ships, he demanded one share for himself, 
which he managed by Quintio his freed man, who sailed 
and trafficked along with them. Thus, though bis gain 
was great, he did not risk his capital, but only a small 
part of it. 

He likewise lent money to such of his slaves as 
chose it; and they employed it in purchasing boys, 
who were afterwards instructed and fitted for service 
at Cato's expense ; and being sold at the year's end 
by auction, Cato took several of them himself, at the 
price of the highest bidder, deducting it out of what 
he had lent. To incline his son to the same economy, 
he told him, ' That to diminish his substance was not 
the part of a man, but of a widow- woman.' Yet he 
carried the thing to extravagance when he hazarded 
this assertion, * That the man truly wonderful and 
godlike, and fit to. be registered in the lists of glory, 
was he, by whose accounts it should at last appear tha^ 
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lie had more than doubled what he had received from 
his ancestors.' 

When Cato was very far advanced in years there 
arrived at Rome two ambassadors from Athens, Car- 
neades the academic, and Diogenes the stoic. They 
were sent to beg off a fine of five hundred talents which* 
had been imposed on the Athenians for contumacy, by 
the Sicyonians, at the suit of the people of Oropns. 
On the arrival of these philosophers, such of the Ro- 
man youth as had a taste for learning went to wait on 
them, and heard them with wonder and delight. Above 
all, they were charmed with the graceful manners of 
Carneades, the force of whose eloquence being great, 
and his reputation equal to his eloquence, had drawn 
an audience of the most considerable and the politest 
persons in Rome ; and the sound of his fame, like a 
mighty wind, had filled the whole city. The report 
ran, that there was come from Greece a man of asto- 
nishing powers, whose eloquence, more than human, 
was able to soften and disarm the fiercest passions, 
and who had made so strong an impression on the 
youth, that, forgetting all other pleasures and diver- 
sions, they were quite possessed with an enthusiastic 
love of philosophy. 

The Romans were delighted to find it so ; nor could 
they without uncommon pleasure behold their sons, 
thus fondly receive the .Grecian literature, and follow 
these wonderful men : but Cato, frOm the beginning, 
was alarmed at it. He no sooner perceived this pas-p 
sion for the Grecian learning prevail but he was afraid 
that the youth would turn their ambition that way, and 
prefer the glory of eloquence to that of deeds of arms : 
but when he found that the reputation of these philo* 
sophers rose still higher, and their first speeches w6re 
translated into Latin, by Caius Acilius, a senator of. 
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g^at disiiitction, who had earnetdy begtg^ the fvror 
of interpreting tliem, he had no longer patience, bvt 
reaolYed to dismiss these philotfophew on some decent 
and specious pretence. 

He went therefore to the senate, and complained of 
the magistrates for detaining so long such ambassadors 
as those, who coald persuade the people to whatever 
they pleased. ' You ought,' said be, *• to determine 
their affair as speedily as possible, that returning to 
their schools they may hold forth to the Grecian youth, 
and that our young men may again give attention to 
the laws and the magistrates/ Not that Cato was in* 
duced to this by any particular pique to Cameades, 
which some suppose to hare been the case, but by his 
arersion to philosophy, and bis making it a point to 
(rtiow his contempt of the polite studies and learning 
of tbe Greeks. Nay, he scrupled not to aftrm, * That 
Socrates. himself was a prating seditions fellow, who 
used his utmost endeavors to tyrannise over his conn* 
try, by abolishing its customs, and drawing the peo* 
pie over to opinions contrary to the laws.' And, to 
ridicule the slow methods of Isocrates' teaching, he 
said, ' His scholars grew old in learning their art, as 
if they intended to exercise it in the shades below, 
and to plead causes there.' And to dissuade his son 
from those studies, he told him in a louder tone than 
could be expected from a mpn of his age, and, as it 
were, in an oracular and prophetic way, * That when 
the Romans came thoroughly to imbibe the Grecian 
literature, they would lose the empire of the world :' 
but time has shown the vanity of that invidious as- 
sertion ; for Rome was never at a higher pitch of 
greatness than when she was most perfect in the Gre-^ 
cian erudition, and most attentive to all manner of 
'Miming. 
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Kor waf Cato an enemy to the Greciait pfailo0o^h«« 
only, but looked on the physicians also with a suspi* 
cions eye. He had heard, it seems, of the answer 
which Hippocrates gave the king of Persia, when he 
aent for him, and offered him a reward of many talents ; 
* I will nerer make use of my art in fieiyor of barbae 
rians who are enemies to the Greeks.' This he said 
was an oath which all the physicians had taken, asd 
therefore he advised his son to beware of them all. 
He added, that he himself had written a little treatise, 
in which he had set down his method of cure, and the 
regimen he prescribed, when any of his family were 
siek ; that he never recommended fasting, but allowed 
them herbs, with duck, pigeon, or hare ; such kind of 
diet being light and suitable for sick people, having 
no other inconvenience bnt its making them dream ; 
and that, with these remedies and this regimen, he pre- 
sterved himself and his family. But his self-sufficiency 
in tliis respect went not nnpunished ; for he lost both 
his wife and son. He himself, indeed, by his strong 
make and good habit of body, lasted long ; so that eves 
in old agoj at an unseasonable time of life, he mar- 
ried a young woman. It was on the following pretence. 
After the death of his wife he * married his son to 
the daughter of Paulas JSmilius, the sister of Scipio, 
and continued a widower, but bestowed particular 
attention on a young female slave. It could not how- 
ever be long a secret in a small house, with a daugh- 
ter-in-law in it; and one day as the favorite slave 
passed by with a haughty and flaunting air, to go to 
the Censor's chamber, young Cato gave her a severe 
look, and turned his back on her, but said not a 
word* The old man was soon informed of this cir- 
eumstanee, and finding that he had displeased his 
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aoD and Lis daughter-in-law, be did not expostulate 
with them, nor take the least notice. Next mornings 
he went to the forum, according to custom, with his 
friends about him ; and as he went along, he called 
aloud to one Salonius, who had been his secretary, 
and now was one of his train, and asked him ' Whe- 
ther he had provided a husband for his daughter?'- 
On bis answering ^ That he had not, nor should with-' 
out consulting his best friend,' Cato said, * Why, 
then, I have found out a very fit husband for her, if 
she can bear with the disparity of age ; for in other 
respects he is unexceptionable ; but he is very old.*' 
Salonius replying, * That he left the disposal of her 
tntirely to him, for she was under his protection, and 
had no dependence but on his bounty,' Cato said, 
without farther ceremony, ' Then I will be your son- 
in-law.' The man at first was astonished at the pro- 
posal, as may easily be imagined, believing Cato past 
the time of life for marrying, and knowing himself 
far beneath an alliance with a family that had been 
honored with a consulate and a triumph. But when 
he saw that Cato was in earnest, he embraced the 
offer with joy, and the marriage contract was signed as 
soon as they came to the forum. 

While they were busied in preparing for the nup- 
tials, young Cato, taking his relations with him, went 
and asked his father * What offence he had com- 
mitted, that he was going to put a mother-in-law on 
him V Cato immediately answered, ' Ask not such a 
question, my son ; for, instead of being offended, I 
have reason to praise your whole conduct : I am only 
desirous of having more such sons, and leaving more 
fiuoh citizens to my country.' But this answer is said 
$0 have been given long before, by Pisistratua the 
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Athenian tyraDt, who, when he had sons hy a former 
wife already grown up, married a second, Timonassa. 
of Argoa, hy whom he is said to have had two sons 
more, Jophon and Thessalus. 

By this wife Cato had a son, whom he called Salo-. 
niiis, after his mother's father. As for his eldest son 
Cato, he died in his pretorship. His father often 
makes mention of him in his writings as a hrave and 
worthy man. He hore his loss with the moderation of 
a philosopher, applying himself with his usual activity, 
to affairs of state : for he did not, like Lucius Lucullus 
afterwards, and Metellus Pius, think age an exemption 
from the service of the public, but considered that ser- 
vice as his indispensable duty ; nor yet did he act as 
Scipio Africanus had done, who finding himself at- 
tacked and opposed by envy in his course of glory, 
quitted the administration, and spent the remainder 
of his days in retirement and inaction. But as one told 
Dionysius, that the most honorable death was to die 
in possession of sovereign power, so Cato esteemed 
that the most honorable old age which was spent in 
serving the commonwealth. The amusements in which 
he passed his leisure hours were the writing of books 
and tilling the ground : and this is the reason of our 
having so many treatises on various subjects, and his- 
tories of his comfjosing. 

In his younger days he applied himself to agricul- 
ture, with a view to profit ; for be used to say he had 
only two ways of increasing his income, labor and par- 
simony ! but as he grew old, he regarded it only by 
way of theory and amusement. He wrote a book con- 
cerning country affairs, in which, among other things* 
he gives rules for making cakes and preserving fruit ; 
for he was desirous to be thought curious and parti- 
cular in every thing. He kept a better table in the 
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cooBtry than id the town ; for he always inrited some 
of bit acquaintance in the neighborhood to sup with 
him. With these he pawed the time in cheerful con- 
versation, making himself agreeable not only to those 
of his own age, hot to the young ; for he had a thoroogh 
knowlege of the world, and had either seen himself, or 
heard from others, a variety of things that were curioos 
and entertaining. He looked on the table as one of 
the best means of forming friendships ; and at his, the 
conversation generally turned on the praises of great 
and excellent men among the Romans : as for the bad 
and the unworthy, no mention was made of them, 
for he would not allow in his company one word, 
either good or bad, to be said of such kind of .men. 

The last service he is said to have done the public 
was the destraetioD of Carthage. The younger ScifMO 
indeed gave the finishing stroke to that work, but it 
was undertaken chiefly by the advice and at the in- 
stances of Cato. The occasion of the war was this* 
The Carthaginians and Massinissa, king of Numidia» 
being at war with each other, Cato was sent into Africa 
to inquire into the causes of the quarrel. Massinissa 
from the first had been a friend to the Romans, and the 
Carthaginians were admitted into their alliance after 
the great overthrow they received from Scipio the 
elder, but on terms which deprived them of great part 
of their dominions, and imposed a heavy tribute. 
When Cato arrived at Carthage, he found that city 
not in the exhausted and humble condition which the 
Romans imagined, but full of men fit to bear arms, 
abounding in money, in arms, and warlike stores, and 
not a little elated in the thought of its being so well 
provided. He concluded therefore that it was now 
time for the Romans to endeavor to settle the points in 
dispute between the Numidians and Carthage ; and that, 
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if tltey did not soon make themselTet masters of thst 
city, which was their old enemy, and retained stroDg^ 
resentments of the usa^e she had lately received, and 
which had not only recovered herself after her locoes^ but 
was prodigiously increased in wealth and power, they 
would soon be exposed to all their former dangers. 
For this reason he returned in all haste to Rome, where 
he informed the senate, ' That the defeats and other 
misfortunes which had happened to tlie Carthaginians 
bad not so much drained them of their forces, as cured 
tbera of their folly ; and that, in all probability, in- 
stead of a weaker, they had made them a more skilful 
mud warlike enemy : that their war with the Numi^ 
dians was only a prelude to future combats with the 
Romans ; and that the late peace was a mere name, 
for they consideved it only as a suspension of arms, 
which they were willing to avail themselves of, tiU 
they had a favorable opportunity to renew the war/ 

It is said, that at the conclusion of his speech he 
shook the lap of his gown, and purposely dropped 
Mtne Libyan figs ; and when he found the senators 
admired them for tbdr size and beauty, he tdld tbetn, 
* That the country where they grew was but three 
days' sail from Rome.' But what is a stronger in- 
stance of his enmity to Carthage, he never gave his 
opinion in the senate on any other point whatevef,' 
without adding these words, * And my opinion ie, that 
Carthage should be destroyed.' Scipio, sumamed 
Nasica, made it a point to maintain the contrary, and 
concluded all his speeches thus : ' and my opinion ia, 
tbat Carthage should be left standing.' It is very 
likely tbfit this great man, perceiving that the people 
were come to such a pitch of insolence, as to be led 
by it into the greatest excesses, so that in the pride of 
prosperity they could not be restrained by the senate. 
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but by tbeir overgrown power were able to draw the 
government what way they please^* thought it best 
that Carthage dhould remain to keep them in awe, and 
to moderate their presumption : for he saw that the 
Carthaginians were not strong enough to conquer the 
Romans, and yet too respectable an enemy -to be de- 
spised by them. On the other hand, Cato thought it 
dangerous, while the people were thus inebriated and 
giddy with power, to suffer a city which had always 
been great, and which was now grown sober and wise 
thtough its misfortunes, to lie watching every advan- 
tage against them. It appeared to him, therefore, the 
wisest course, to have all outward dangers removed 
from the commonwealth, that it might be at leisure to 
guard against internal corruption. 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occasioned the third and 
last war against the Carthaginians : but as soon as it 
began he died, having first prophesied of the person 
that should put an end to it ; who was then a young 
man, and had only a tribune's command in the army, 
but was giving extraordinary proofs of his conduct and 
valor. The news of these exploits being brought to 
-Rome, Cato cried out, 

He is the soul of council ; 

The rest are shadows vain. 

This Scipio soon confirmed by his actions. 

Cato left one son by his second wife ; who, as we 
bave already observed, was surnamed Salonius ; and a 
grandson by the son of his first wife, who died before 
•bim. Salonius died in his pretorship, leaving a son 
named Marcus, who came to be consul, and was grand- 
father to Cato the philosopher, the best' and most 
illustrious man of his time. 
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ARISTIDES AND CATO COMPARED. 

Having thus j^ven a detail of the most memorable 
actions of these great men, if we compare the whole 
life of the one with that of the other, it will not be 
easy to discern the difference between them, the eye 
being attracted by so many striking resemblances : but 
if we examine the several parts of their lives. distinctly, 
as we dot! poem or a picture, we shall find, in the first 
plac^, this common to them both, that they rose to high 
stations and great honor in their respective common- 
wealths, not by the help of family connexions, but 
merely by their own virtue and abilities. It is true, 
that when Aristides raised himself, Athens was not in 
her grandeur; and the demagogues and chief magis- 
trates he had to deal with were men of moderate and 
Bearly equal fortunes ; for estates of the highest class 
were then only five hundred medimni ; of those of the 
aecood order, who were knights, three hundred ; and 
of those of the third order, who were called zeugitsr, 
two hundred. But Cato, from a little village ami a 
country life, launched into the Roman goveri^ment, as 
into a boundless ocean, at a time when it was not con- 
ducted by the Curii, the Fabricii, and Hostilii, nor 
received for its magistrates and orators men of narrow 
circumstances, who worked with their own hands, from 
the plough and the spade, but was accustomed to re- 
gard greatness of family, opulence, distributions among 
the people, and servility in courting their favor ; for 
the Romans, elated with their power and importance^ 
loved to humble those who stood for the great ofiiceiy 
of state. And it was not the same thing to be rivalled 
by a Themistocles, who was neither distinguished by 
birth nor fortune^ (for he is said not to have been 
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worth more than three, or, at the most, five talents, 
when he first applied himself to 'public affairs), as to 
have to contest with a Scipio Africanus, a Servins 
Galbft, or a Qointius Flaminius^ without any other as- 
sistance or support, but a tongue accustomed to speak 
with freedom in the cause of justice. 

Besides, Aristides was only one among ten that 
commanded at Marathon and Platsea; whereas Gato 
was chosen one of the two consuls from a number of 
competitors, and one of the two censors, thongh op<- 
posed by seven candidates, who were some of the 
greatest and most illustrious men in Rome. 

It should be observed, too, that Aristides was never 
principal in any action ; for Miltiades had the chief 
honor of the victory at Marathon ; Themistocles of 
that at Salamis ; and the palm of the important day at 
Platea, as Herodotus tells us, was adjudged to Pau- 
sanias : nay, even the second place was disputed with 
Aristides, by Sophanes, Aminias, Cailimachus, and 
Cynaegirus, who greatly distinguished themselves on 
tbst occasion. 

Ob the other hand, Cato not only stood first in cou- 
rage and conduct, during his own consulate, and in the 
war with Spain, but when he acted at ThermopylsB, 
<udy as a tribune, nnder the auspices of another, he 
igained the glory of the victory : for he it was that un^ 
locked the pass for the Romans to rush on Antiochus, 
«nd that brongbt the war on the back of the king, who 
minded only what was before him. That victory, 
which was manifestly the work of Onto*, drove Asia 
out of Greece, and opened the passage for Scipio to 
that continent afterwards. 

Both of them were equally victorious in war, but 
Aristides miscarried in Uie administration, being bar- 
nished and oppressed by the faction of Themistocles*; 
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whilst Gato, though he had for antagonists almost all 
the greatest and most powerful men in Rome, whp 
kept contending with him even in his old age, like a 
skilful wrestler always held his footing. Often im- 
peached before the people, and often, the manager of 
an impeachment, he generally succeeded in his prosor 
cution of others, and was never condemned himself; 
secure in that bulwark of life, the defensive and offen- 
sive armor of eloquence ; and to this, much more justly 
than to fortune, or his guardian genius, we may ascribe 
his maintaining his dignity unblemished ^o the last : 
for Antipater bestowed the same encomium on Ari- 
stotle the philosopher, in what he wrote conce.ming 
him after his death, that, among his other qualities, he 
had the very extraordinary one of persuading people 
to whatever he pleased. 

That the art of governing cities and commonwealths 
is the chief excellence of man, admits not of a doubt ; 
and it is generally agreed, that the art of governing a 
family is no small ingredient in that excellence : for a 
city, which is only a collection of families, cannot be 
prosperous in the whole, unless the families that com- 
pose it be florishing and prosperous. And Lycurgua, 
when he banished gold and silver out of Sparta, and 
gave the citizens, instead of it, money made of iron, 
that had been spoiled by the fire, did not design to 
excuse them, from attending to economy, but only to 
prevent luxury, which is a. tumor and inflammation 
caused by riches ; that every one might have the greater 
plenty of the necessaries and conveniences of life. By 
this establishment of his, it appears that he saw farther 
than any other legislator ; since he was sensible that 
every society has more to apprehend from, its needy 
members than from the rich. For this reason, Cato 
was no 1^88 attentive to the management of his domes- 
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tic concerns than to that of public affairs ; and lie not 
only increased his own estate, hut became a guide to 
others in economy and agriculture, concerning which 
he collected many useful rules. 

But Aristides, by his indigence, brought a disgrace 
on justice itself, as if it were the ruin and impoverishr- 
inent of families, and a quality that is profitable to any 
one rather than the owner. Hesiod, however, has said 
a good deal to exhort us both to justice and economy, 
and inveighs against idleness as the source of injustice. 
The same is well represented by Homer : 

The culture of the field, which fills the stores 
With happy harvests ; and domestic cares, 
Which rear the sikiiliiig progeny, no charms 
Could boast for me j 'twas mine, to sail 
The gallant ship, to sound the trump of war, 
■ To point the polish 'd spear, and hurl the quivering lance. 

By which the poet intimates that those Who neglect 
their oWn affairs generally support themselves by vio- 
lence and injustice. For what the physicians say of 
oil, that used outwardly it is beneficial, but pernieioua 
when taken inwardly, is not applicable to the just 
man : nor is it true that he is useful to others, and un- 
profitable to himself and his family. The politics of 
Aristides seem therefore to have been defective in thia 
respect, if it is true, as most writers assert that he left 
not enough either for the portions of his daughters, or 
for the e)cpenses of his funeral. 

Thus Cato's family produced pretors and consuls to 
the fourth generation, for his grandsons and their 
children bore the highest ofiices; whereas, though 
Aristides was one of the gi^atest men in Greece, yet 
the most distressful poverty prevailing among his de-^ 
'scendcmts, soitae of them were forced to get their bread 
by showing tricks of sleight of hand^ or telling for- 
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tuiiefl, and others to receive public alms, and not one 
of tbem entertained a sentiment worthy of their iUas* 
trious ancestor. 

It is true, this point is liable to some dispute ; for 
pOTerty is not dishonorable in itself, but only when it 
18 the effect of idleness, intemperance, prodigality, and 
folly. And when, on the contrary, it is associated 
with all the virtues, in the sober, the industrious, the 
just, and valiant statesman, it speaks a great and ele* 
vated mind : for an attention to little things renders it 
impossible to do any thing that is great ; nor can he 
provide for the wants of others whose own are nume- 
rous and craving. The great and necessary provision 
for a statesman is, not riches, but a contented mind, 
which, requiring no superfluities for itself, leaves a 
man at full liberty to serve the commonwealth. God 
is absolutely exempt from wants; and the virtuous 
man, in proportion as he reduces his wants, approaches 
nearer to the Divine perfection : for as a body well 
built for health needs nothing exquisite, either in food 
or clothing, so a rational way of living, and a well-go- 
verned family, demands a very moderate support. 
Our possessions indeed should be proportioned to the 
use we make of them : he that amasses a gr^at deal, 
and uses but little, is far from being satisfied and 
happy in his abundance ; for if, while he is solicitous 
to increase it, he has no desire of those things which 
wealth can procure, he is foolish: if he does desire 
them, and yet out of meanness of spirit will not allow 
himself in their enjoyment, he is miserable. 

I would fain ask Cato himself this question, ' If 
riches are to be enjoyed,- why, when possessed of a 
great deal, did he plume himself on being satisfied 
with a little V If it be a commendable thing, as indeed 
it 18 f to be contented with coarse bread, and^uoh wine 
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as our servants and laboring people drink, and not to 
covet purple and elegantly plastered houses, then 
Aristides, Epaminondas, Manius Curius, and Cains 
Fabricius, were perfectly right in neglecting to ac- 
quire what they did not think proper to use : for it 
was by no means necessary for a roan who, like Cato, 
could make a delicious meal on turnips, and loved to 
boil them himself, while his wife baked the bread, to 
talk so much about a farthing, and to write by what 
means a man might soonest grow rich. Indeed, sim- 
plicity and frugality are then only great things, when 
they free the mind from the desire of superfluities and 
the anxieties of care. Hence it was that Aristides, in 
the trial of Callias, said, ^ It was fit for none to be 
ashamed of poverty, but those that were poor against 
their wills ; and that they who, like him, were poor 
out. of choice, might glory in it : for it is ridiculous 
to suppose that the poverty of Aristides was to be im« 
puted to sloth, since he might, without being guilty of 
the least baseness, have raised himself to opulence, by 
the spoil of one barbarian, or the plunder of one tent. 
But enough of this. 

As to military achievements, those of Cato added 
but little to the Roman empire, which was already very 
great ; whereas the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Plataea, the most glorious and important actions of the 
Greeks, are . numbered among those of Aristides. 
And surely Antiochus is not worthy to be mentioned 
with Xerxes, nor the demolishing of the walls of the 
Spanish towns with the destruction of so many thou- 
sands of barbarians both by sea and land. On these great 
occasions Aristides was inferior to none in real service, 
but he left the glory and the laurels, as he did the 
wealth, to others who had more need of them, because 
he was above them. 
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I do not blame Cato for perpetually boasting and 
giyiqg himself the preference to others, though in one 
of hill pieces he says, ' It is absurd for a man either tQ 
commend or depreciate himself;' but I think the man 
who is often praising himself, not so complete in virtue,- 
as the modest man. who does not even want others to 
praise him; for modesty. is a very proper ingredient 
in the mOd and engaging manner necessary for a states-r 
man : on the other hand, he who demands any extra- 
ordinary respect is difficult to please, and liable to 
envy. Cato was yery subject to this fault, and Ari- 
stides intirely free from it : for Aristides, by co-ope- 
rating with his enemy Themistocles in his greatest 
actions, and being as it were a guard to him while he 
had the command, restored the affairs of Athens ; 
whereas Cato, by counteracting Scipio, had well-nigh 
blasted and ruined that expedition of his against Car- 
thage, which brought down Hannibal, who till then 
was invincible. And he continued to raise suspicions 
against him, and to persecute him with calumnies, till 
at last he drove him out of Rome, and got his brother 
stigmatised with the shameful crime of embezzling the 
public money. 

As for temperance, which Cato always extolled as 
the greatest of virtues, Aristides preserved it in its 
utmost purity and perfection ; while Cato, by marrying 
so much beneath himself, and at an unseasonable time 
of life, stood justly impeached in that respect : for it 
was by no means decent, at his great age, to bring 
home to his son and daughter-in-law a young wife, 
the daughter of his secretary, a man who received 
wages of the public. Whether he did it merely to 
gratify his love, or to revenge the aflront which his 
son put on his favorite slave, both the cause and ths 
thing were dishonorable. And the reason which hs 
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gave to Ills son was ironical and groundless : for if he 
was desirous of having more children like him, he 
should have looked out hefore for some- womtfn of 
family, and not have put off the thoughts of marrying 
again, till his love for so mean a creature was disco- 
vered ; and when it was discovered, he ought to have 
chosen for his father-in-law, not the man who would 
most readily accept his proposals, but one whose alli- 
ance would have done him the most honor. 
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At Idantine^ there was a iQan of great quality apd 
power named Cassander, who, being obliged by a re- 
verse of fortune to quit bis own country* went and 
settled at Megalopolis., He was induced to fi;^ there* 
chiefly by the friendship which subsisted between him 
and Crausis the father of Philopqemen, who was in all 
respect9 an extraordinary man. While his friend lived , 
be had all that he could wish; and being desirpus, 
after his death, to pake some return for his hospi* 
tality, he educated his orphan son in the same mannev 
a« Homer says Achilles was educated by PhoeniT^* and 
formed him from his infancy tQ generous sentimenls 
and royal virtues. 

3ut when he was passed the years of childhood, Ee- 
demus and Demophanes had the principal care of him. 
They were both Megalopolitans ; who, having learned 
the academic philosophy of Arce«ilaus, applied it, 
above all the men of their time, to action and affairs 
pf state. They delivered their country from tyranny, 
by providing persons privately .to take off Aristod^- 
mup ; l^ey were assisting to Aratus in driving out Ne- 
pocles the tyrant of Sicyon ; and, at the request Qf the 
jpnople of Gyrene, whose government was in great dis-r 
order, they sailed thither, settled it on the foundation 
of good laws, and thoroughly regulated the common- 
weidth. But among all their great actions, they valued 
themselves most on the education of Philopoemen, as 
having rendered him, by the principles of philosophy, 
a common benefit to Greece. And indeed, as he cawe 
the last of so many excellent generals, Greece loved 
him ^tremely, as the child pf her pld age, and, a9 biff 
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reputation increased, enlarged his power ; for which 
reason, a certain Roman calls him ' the last of the 
Greeks/ meaning that Greece had not produced one 
great man, or one that was worthy of her, after him. 

His visage was not very homely, as some imagine ik 
to have been ; for we sed his statue still remaining at 
Delphi. As for the mistake of his hostess at Megara; 
it is said to be owing to his easiness of behavior and 
the simplicity of his garbi She having word brought 
that the general of the Achasans was coming td her 
house, was in great care and hurry to provide his sup-^ 
per, her husband happening to b^ out of the way. Id 
the mean time Philopoemen came, and, as his habit 
Was ordinary, she took him for one of his own servants, 
or for a harbinger, and desired him to assist her iif 
• the business of the kitchen; H6 presently threw off 
his cloak, and began to cleave some wood ; when the 
master of the house returning, and seeing him so em- 
ployed, said, * What is the meaning of this, Philopoe- 
men V He replied, in broad Doric, * I am paying the 
fine of my deformity.' Titus Flaminius rallying him' 
one day on his make, said, * What fine hands and legd 
you have ! but then you have no belly :' and he was 
indeed very slender in the waist. But this raillery 
might rather be referred to the condition of his for- 
tune; for he had good soldiers, both horse and foot,^ 
but very often wanted money to pay them. These 
stories are subjects of disputations in the schools. 

As to his manners ; we find that his pursuits of ho- 
nor were too much attended with roughness and pas- 
sion. Epaminondas was the person whom he proposed 
his pattern ; and he succeeded in imitating his activity, 
his shrewdness, and contempt of riches ; but his cho- 
leric, contentious hnmor, prevented his attaining to the 
mildness, the gravity, and candor of &at grcfat man« in 
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political disputes ; so that he seemed rather fit for war, 
than for the civil administration. Indeed, from a child 
he was fond of every thing in the military way, and 
readily entered into the exercises which tended to that 
purpose, those of riding, for instance, and handling of 
hrma. As he seemed well formed for wrestling too, 
his friends and governors advised him to improve him- 
self in that art ; which gave him occasion to ask whe- 
ther that might be consistent with his proficiency as a 
soldier ? They told him the truth ; that the habit of 
body and manner of life, the diet and exercise of a 
soldier and a wrestler were intirely different : that the 
wrestler mast have much sleep and full mealsj stated 
times of exercise and rest, every little departure from 
his rules being very prejudicial to him ; whereas the 
soldier should be prepared- for the most irregular 
changes of living, and should chiefly endeavor to bring 
himself to bear the want of food and sleep without 
difficulty. Philopoemen hearing this^ not only avoided 
and derided the exercise of wrestling himself; but 
afterwards, when he came to be general, to the utmost 
of his power exploded the whole art, by every mark of 
disgrace and expression of contempt ; satisfied tha^ it 
rendered persons who were the most fit for war quite 
useless and unable to fight on necessary occasions. 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted their 
charge, he engaged in those private incursions into La- 
conia which- the city of Megalopolis made for the sake 
of booty ; and in these he was sure to be the first to 
march out, and the last to return. 

His leisure he spent either in the chase, which in- 
creased both his sti'ength and activity, or in the tillage 
of the field ; for he had a handsome estate twenty fur- 
longs from the city, to which he went every day after 
dinnety 6t after supper; and at night he threw himself 
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on an ordinary mattress, and slept as <Hie of the la- 
borers. Early in the morning he rose and went to 
work along with his vine-dressers or ploughmen ; after 
which he returned to the town, and employed his time 
about the public affairs with his friends and with the 
magistrates. What he gained in the wars he laid out 
on horses or arms, or in the redeeming of captives : 
but he endeavored to improve his own estate, the justest 
way in the world — by agriculture I mean. Nor did he 
apply himself to it in a cursory manner, but in AiU 
conviction that the surest way not to touch what be- 
longs to others, is to take care of one's own. 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses and 
studying the writings of philosophers ; but selected 
such as he thought might assist his progress in virtue. 
Among the poetical images in Homer, he attended to 
those which seemed to excite and encourage valor; 
and as to other authors, he was most conversant in the 
* Tactics' of £vangelus,and in the histories of Alexander ; 
being persuaded that learning ought to conduce to ac- 
tion, and not be considered as mere pastime and a use- 
less fund for talk. In the study of tactics, he neglected 
those plans and diagrams that are drawn on paper, and 
exemplified the rules in 'the field ; considering with 
himself as he travelled, and pointing out to those 
about him, the difficulties of steep or broken ground ; 
and how the ranks of an army must be extended or 
elosed, according to the difference made by rivers » 
ditches, and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to have set rather too great a 
value on military knowlege ; embracing war as the 
most extensive exercise of virtue, and despising those 
that were not versed in it, as persons intirely useless^ 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes, king 
of the Laeedasmonians^ surprised Megalopolis in the 
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night, and havings forced the gaards, entered and seized 
the market-place. Philopoamen ran to succor the in« 
habitants, but was not able to drive out the enemy, 
though he fought with the most determined and despe- 
rate valor. . He prevailed, however, so far as to give the 
people opportunity to steal out of the town, by main-* 
taining the combat with the pursuers, and drawing 
Cleomenes on himself, so that he retired the last, with 
diiGculty, and after prodigious effoi^ts ; being wounded, 
and having, his horse killed under him. When they 
had gained Messene, Cleomenes made them an offer of 
their city with their lands and goods. Philopcemen 
perceiving they were glad to accept the proposal, and 
in haste to return, strongly opposed it, representing to 
them in a set speech, that Cleomenes did not want to 
restore them their city, but to be master of the citiaens, 
in order that he might be more secure of keeping the 
place : that he could not sit still long to watch empty 
bouses and walls, for the very solitude would forco 
him away. By this argument he turned the Megalo* 
politans from their purpose, but at the same time fur- 
nished Cleomenes with a pretence to plunder the town 
and demolish the greatest part ef it, and to march off 
loaded with booty. 

Soon after, Antigonus came down to assist the AchsB^ 
ans against Cleomenes ; and finding that he had pos- 
sessed himself of the heights of Sellasia, and blocked 
up the passages, Antigonus drew up his army near 
him, with a resolution to force him from his post« 
PhilopoBmen, with his citizens, was placed among the 
cavalry, supported by the Illyrian foot, a numerous 
and gallant body of men, who closed that extremity. 
They had orders to wait quietly until from the other 
wing, where the king fought in person, they should see 
a red robe lifted up on the point of a spear. The 
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Aclieans kept their ground, as they were directed : 
but the Illyrian officers with their corps attempted to 
break in on the Lacedtemonians. Euclidas, the brother 
of Cleomenes, seeing this opening made in the enemy's 
army, immediately ordered a party of his light-armed 
infantry to wheel about and attack the rear of the II- 
lyrians, thus separated from the horse. This being put 
in execution, and the Illyrians harassed and broken, 
Philopoemen perceived that it would be no difficult 
matter to drive off that light-armed party, and that the 
occasion called for it. First he mentioned the thing 
to the king's officers ; but they rejected the hint, and 
considered him as no better than a madman, his repu- 
tation being not yet respectable enough to justify such 
a movement. He, therefore, with his Megalopolitans, 
falling on that light-armed corps himself, at the first 
encounter put them in confusion, and soon after routed 
them with great slaughter. Desirous yet farther to 
encourage Antigonus' troops, and quickly to penetrate 
into the enemy's army, which was now in some dis- 
order, he quitted his horse ; and advancing on foot, in 
his horseman's coat of mail and other heavy accoutre- 
ments, on rough uneven ground, that was full of springs 
and bogs, he was making his way with extreme diffi- 
culty,' when he had both his thighs struck through with 
a javelin, so that the point came through on the other 
side, and the wound was great, though not mortal. At 
first he stood still as if he had been shackled, not 
knowing what method to take; for the thong in the 
middle of the javelin rendered it difficult to be drawn 
out ; nor would any about him venture to do it. At 
the same time the fight being at the hottest, and likely 
to be soon over, honor and indignation pushed him on 
to take his share in it ; and therefore, by moving his 
^ — this way and that, he broke the staff, and then 
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ordered the pieces to be pulled out. Thns set free, b« 
ran, sword in hand, through the first ranks, to charge 
the enemy; at the same time animating the troops, 
and firing them with emulation. 

Antigonus, having gained the victory, to try his 
Macedonian officers, demanded of them, * Why they 
had brought on the cavalry before he gave them the 
signal V By way of apology, they said * They were 
obliged, against their will, to come to action, be- 
cause a young man of Megalopolis had begun the at- 
tack too soon.^ — * That young man,' replied Antigonuis, 
smiling, * has performed the office of an experienced 
general.' 

This action, as we may easily imagine, lifted Philo- 
poemen into great reputation, so that Antigonus was 
very desirous of having his service in the wars, and 
offered him a considerable command with great ap- 
pointments; but he declined it, because he knew he 
could not bear to be under the direction of another. 
Not choosing however to lie idle, and hearing there 
was a war- in Crete, he sailed thither, to exercise and 
improve his military talents. When he had served 
there a good while, along with ti set of brave men, 
who were not only versed in all the stratagems of war, 
but temperate besides, and strict in their manner of 
living, he returned with so much renown to the Achse- 
ans, that they immediately appointed him general of 
horse. He found that the cavalry made use of small 
and mean horses, which they picked up as they could 
when they were called to a campaign ; that many of 
them shunned the wars, and sent others in their stead ; 
and that shameful ignorance of service, with its conse- 
quence, timidity, prevailed among them all. The for- 
mer generals had connived at this, because it being a 
degree of honor among the Achaeans to serve on horser 
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back, the cavalry had great power in the common* 
wealth, and considerable influence in the distribution 
of rewards and punishments : but Phiiopoemen would 
not yield to such considerations, or grant them the 
least indulgence. Instead of that, he applied to the 
sereral towns, and to each of the young men in parti- 
cular, rousing them to a sense of honor, punishing 
where necessity required, and practising them in ex- 
ercise, reviews, and mock-battles, in places of the 
greatest resort. By these means, in a little time he 
brought them to surprising strength and spirit ; and, 
what is of most consequence in discipline, rendered 
them so light and quick, that all their evolutions and 
movements, whether performed separately or together, 
were executed with so much readiness and address, 
that their motion was like that of one body actuated 
by an internal voluntary principle. In the great bat- 
tle which they fought with the ^tolians and Eleans 
near the river Larissus, Demophantus, general of the 
Elean horse, advanced before the lines at full speed 
against Philopocinen. Phiiopoemen, preventing his 
blow, with a push of his spear brought him dead to the 
ground. The enemy, seeing Demophantus fall, im- 
mediately fled. And now Phiiopoemen was univer- 
sally celebrated, as not inferior to the young in per- 
sonal valor, nor to the old in prudence, and as equally 
well qualified both to fight and to command. 

Aratus was indeed the first who raised the common- 
wealth of the Achseans to dignity and power: for, 
whereas before they were in a low condition, dispersed 
in unconnected cities, he united them in one body, 
and gave them a moderate civil government worthy of 
Oreece: and as it happens in running waters, that 
when a few small bodies stop, others stick to them, 
and one part strengthening another, the whole becomes 
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one firm and solid mass, bo it was with Greece. At a 
time when she was weak and easily broken, dispersed 
as she was in a Tariety of cities, which stood each on 
its own bottom, the Achseans first united themselyes ; 
and then drawing some of the neighboring cities to 
them by assisting them to expel their tyrants, while 
others voluntarily joined them for the sake of that 
unanimity which they beheld in so well-constituted a 
government, they conceived the great design of form- 
ing Peloponnesus into one community. It is true, that 
while Aratus lived, they attended the motions of the 
Macedonians, and made their court first to Ptolemy, 
and afterwards to Antigonus and Philip, who all had 
a great share in the affairs of Greece : but when Pfai"- 
lopoemen had taken on him the administration, the 
Acbasans, finding themselves respectable enough to op- 
pose their strongest adversaries, ceased to call in fo- 
reign protectors. As for Aratus, not being so fit for 
confiicts in the field, he managed most of his afiairs by 
address, by moderation, and by the friendships he had 
formed with foreign princes, as we have related in his 
life. But Philopo&men, being a great warrior, vigo* 
rous and bold, and successful withal in the first battles 
that he fought, raised the ambition of the Achesans 
together with their power; for under him they were 
used to conquer. 

In the first place^ be corrected the errors of the 
Achteans in drawing up their forces and in the make 
of their arms ; for hitherto they had made use of buck- 
lers Which were easy to manage on account of their 
smallneBS, but too narrow to cover the body, and 
lances that were much shorter than the Macedonian 
pikes; for which reason they answered the end in 
fighting at a distance, but were of little use in close 
battle* At for the ordec of battle^ they had not been 
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accustomed to draw up in a spiral form, but id the 
square battalion ; which, having neither a front of 
pikes, nor shields fit to lock together, like that of the 
Macedonians, was easily penetrated and broken. Phi* 
lopoemen altered both ; persuading them, instead of the 
buckler and lance, to take the shield and pike ; to arm 
their heads, bodies, thighs, and legs ; and, instead of a 
light and desultory manner of fighting, to adopt a close 
and firm one. After he had brought the youth to wear 
complete armor, and on that account to consider them- 
selves as invincible, his next step was. to reform them 
with respect to luxury and love of expense. He could 
not indeed intirely cure them of the distemper with 
which they had long been infected — the vanity of ap-, 
pearance ; for they had vied with each other in fine 
clothes, in purple carpets, and in the rich service of 
their tables ; but he began with diverting their love of 
show from superfluous things to those that were useful 
and honorable, and soon prevailed with them to re* 
trench their daily expense on their persons, and to^ 
give in to a magnificence in their arms and the whole 
equipage of war. The shops therefore were seen strewed 
with plate broken in pieces, while breastplates were 
gilt with the gold, and shields and bridles studded with 
the silver. On the parade the young men were ma- 
naging horses, or exercising their arms : the womea 
were seen adorning helmets and crests with various 
colors, or embroidering military vests both for the 
cavalry and infantry. The very sight of these things 
inflaming their courage, and calling forth their vigor, 
made them venturous, and ready to face any danger : 
for much expense in other things that attract our 
eyes tempts to luxury, and too often produces effemi- 
nacy ; the feasting of the senses relaxing the vigor of 
the mind : but in this instance it strengthens and im- 
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proves It. Thus Homer represents Achilles, at the 
sight of his BOW armor, exulting with joy, and burning 
with impatience to use it. When Philopoemen had 
persuaded the youth thus to arm and to adorn them-* 
selves, he mustered and trained them continually, and 
they entered with pride and pleasure into his exercise ; 
for they were greatly delighted with the new form of 
the battalion, which was so cemented that it seemed 
impossible to break it ; and their arms became easy 
and light in the wearing, bec)siuse they were charmed 
with their richness and beauty ; and they longed for 
nothing more than to use them against the enemy, and 
to try them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achasans were at war with Macha- 
nidas, the tyrant of Lacedaemon, who, with a powerful 
army, was watching, his opportunity to subdue all Pe- 
loponnesus. As soon as news was brought that he was 
fallen on the Mantineans, Philopcemen took the field, 
and marched against him. They drew up their armies 
near Mantinea, each having a good number of mer« 
cenaries in pay, beside the whole force of their re- 
spective cities. The engagement being begun. Ma- 
chanidas with his foreign troops attacked and put to 
flight the spearmen and the Tarentines, who were 
placed in the Achttan front ; but afterwards, instead 
of falling on that part of the army who stood their 
ground, and breaking them, he went on the pursuit of 
the fugitives ; and when he should have endeavored to 
rout ^e main body of the Achaeans, left his own un- 
covered. Philopoemen, after so indifferent a begins 
ning, made light of the misfortune, and represented it 
80 no great matter, though the day seemed to be lost. 
Bat when he saw what an error the enemy committel^ 
in quitting their foot, and going on the pursuit, by 
which they left him a good opening, he did not try to 
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Stop ^em in ^tb^ir tikvett nfter the fttglti^eg> l)«t stif^' 
fered them to pasi by^ When the purswers wer^ got 
to a great distaivce, he rushed «n the Lactedeemoviiiaii 
infantry, now left uosnpported by their right wiiig» 
Stretching therefore to the left, he took thtem in fiaiik, 
destitute as th«y were of A general, and iaa* fWmi ex^* 
pecting to come Co blows; for they thought Macha^- 
nidas absolutely sure of victory when they sa^r hitt 
on the pursuit. 

After heliad routed this infantry with great slaughter 
(for it is said that four thousand Lacedaenvonians were 
left dead on the *pot), he marched against Maehanidas> 
who was now returning with his nrerc^naries from the 
pursuit. There ^as a broad and deep ditch bettvteen 
them, where both strove awhile^ the one to get over 
and fly, the othe^ to hinder him. Their appearaace 
was not like that of a combat between two generals> 
but between ttvo wild beasts, or ratiier between a, hun- 
ter and a wild beast, whom necessity reduces to figivt. 
Philopoemen was the great hunfter. The tyrant^* 
horse being stroi^ and spirited, and violently spurred 
on both sides, ventured to leap into the ditch, avd 
"was raising his fore-feet in order to gain the opposite 
bank, when Simmias and Polytenus, who always 
fought by the side of Philopcfemen, both rode up and 
levelled their spears against Machanidais. But Philo« 
peemen prevented them ; and perceiving that the horse, 
with his head high reared, covered the tyrant's body, 
he turned his own a little, and pushing his spear 
at him with all his force, tumbled him into the ditch. 
The Achfeans, in admiration of this exploit and of his 
condncit in the whole action, set up his statue in braaa 
at Delphi, in the attitude in which he killed the t5rrant. 

It is reported, that at the Nemean games, a little 
after he had gained the battle of Mantinea, Philopo?* 
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aen, tken ckosen general the sdoond time, and at lei- 
sure on account of that great festivaly first canised this 
pbalanx, in the best order and attire, to pass in review 
i)efoi« the Greeks, and to make all the morements 
which the art of war teaches with the utmost vigor 
and i^lity. After this he entered the theatre, while 
fthe musicians were contending for the prize. He was 
attended by the youth in their military cloaks and 
scarlet vests. These young men were all well made, 
of the same age and stature ; and though they showed 
l^reat re^^ct for their general, yet they seemed not 
a liitle elated themselves with the many glorious battles 
they had fought. In the moment that they entered 
Pylades the musician happened to be singing to his 
lyre the Perse of Tinaotheus, and was pronouncing 
diis verse with which it begins. 

The palm of liberty for Greece I won, 

when the people, struck with the grandeui^ of the poe- 
try, sung by a voice equally excellent, from every part 
of the theatre turned their eyes on Philopoemen, and 
welcomed him with the loudest plaudits. They caught 
in idea the ancient dignity of Greece, and in their pre- 
sent confidence aspired to the lofty spirit of former 
times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders^ 
' and are wild and unruly when mounted by strangers, 
BO it was with the Acliseans. When their forces were 
under any other commander, on every great emergency, 
they grew discontented, and looked about for Philo- 
poemen ; and if he did hut make his appearance, they 
were soon satisfied ag^in, and fitted for action by the 
confidence which they placed in him; well knowing 
that he was the only general whom their enemies durst 
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not look in the face, and that they were ready to 
tremble at his very name. 

Philip, king of Macedon, thinking he could easily 
bring the Achseans under him again, if Philopoemen 
was out ^of the way» privately sent some persons to 
Argos to assassinate him« But this treachery was 
timely discovered, and brought on Philip the hatped 
and contempt of all the Greeks. The Boeotians were 
besieging Megara, and hoped to be soon masters of 
the place, when a report, though not a true one, being 
spread among them, that Philopoemen was approaching 
to the relief of the besieged, they left their scaling- 
ladders already planted against the walls, and took to 
flight, Nabis, who was tyrant of Lacedaemon after 
IHachanidas, had taken Messene by surprise : and 
Philopoemen, who was out of command, endeavored to 
persuade Lysippus, then general of the Achasans, to 
succor the Messeneans : but not prevailing with him, 
because, he said, the enemy was within, and the place 
irrecoverably lost, he went himself; taking with him his 
own citizens, who waited neither for form of law nor 
commission, but followed him on this natural prin- 
ciple, that he who excels should always command.. 
When he was got pretty near, Nabis was informed 
of it ; and not daring to wait, though his army lay 
quartered in the town, stole out at another gate with 
his troops, and marched off precipitately^ thinking 
himself happy if he could escape. He did indeed 
escape, but Messene was rescued. 

Thus far every thing is great in the character of 
Philopoemen. But as for his going a second time intp 
Crete, at the request of the Gortynians, who were eur 
gaged in war, and wanted him for general, it has beep 
blamed, either as an act of cowardice, in deserting his 
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own country when she was distressed by Nabis^ or as 
an unseasonable ambition to show himself to strangers. 
And it is true, the Megalopolitans were then so hard 
pressed, that they were obliged to shut themselves up 
jnthin their walls, and to sow corn in their very streets t 
the enemy having laid waste their lands, and encamped 
almost at their gates, Philoposmen therefore by enter- 
ing into the service of the Cretans at such a time, and 
taking a command beyond sea, furnished his enemies 
with a pretence to accuse him of basely flying from, 
the war at home. 

. Yet it is said, that as the Achssans had chosen other 
generals, Philopoemen, being unemployed, bestowed 
faift leisure on the Gortynians, and took a command 
among them at their request ; for he had an extreme 
aversion to idleness, and was desirous, above all 
things, to keep his talents, as a soldier and general, 
in constant practice. This was clear from what 1)6 
said of Ptolemy. Some were commending that prince 
for daily studying the art of war, and improving hi» 
strength by martial exercise. ^ Who,' said he, * can 
praise a prince of his age, that is always preparing, 
and never performs ?' 

The Megalopolitans, highly incensed. at his absence, 
and looking on it as a desertion, were inclined to pass 
an outlawry against him. But the Achnans prevented 
them by sending their general Aristaenetus to Megalo- 
polis, who, though he differed with Philopcemen about 
matters of government, would not suffer him. to be de- 
clared an outlaw. Philopoemen, finding himself neg- 
lected by his citizens, drew off from them several of 
tiie neighboring boroughs, and instructed them to al-' 
lege that they were not comprised in their taxations, 
nor originally of their dependencies. By assisting 
them to maintain this pretext, he lessened the auw 
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Ihority of Megalopolis in tke general MMmbly of 
tbe Adifeans. But tbese things liappened some time 
«fter. 

Whilst he commanded the Gortyniam in Crete, he 
did not, like a Peloponneftian of Arcadian, make war 
iED an open generous maaner, bat adopting the Cretan 
customs, and using their artifiees and sleights, their 
stratagems and ambushes, against themselYes, he soon 
showed that their derlces were like the short-sighted 
schemes of children, when compared with the long 
reach of an experienced general. 

Having greaUy distinguished himself by these means, 
and performed many exploits in that country, he re** 
turned to Peloponnesus with honor. Here he found 
Philip beaten by T. Q. Flaminius, and Nabis engaged in 
war both with the Romans and Achaeans. He was imme- 
diately- chosen general of the Achaeans ; but venturing 
to act at sea, he fell under the same misfortune with 
Epaminondas ; he saw the great ideas that had been 
formed of his courage and conduct vanish in conse* 
quence of his ill success in a naval engagement. Some 
say indeed that Epaminondas was unwilling that his 
countrymen should have any share of the advantages 
of the sea, lest, of good soldiefs, as Plato expresses it, 
they should become licentious and dissolute sailors; 
and therefore chose to return from Asia and the isles 
without effecting any thing. But Philopoemen, being 
persuaded that his skill in the land service would in- 
sure his success at sea, found, to his cost, how much 
experience contributes to victory, and how much prac- 
tice adds in all things to our powers ; for he was not 
only worsted in the sea-fight for want of skill ; but 
having fitted up an old ship, which had been a famous 
yessel forty years before, and manned it with his 
townsmen^ it proved so leaky, that they were in dan- 



S^r of Wmg Us% Fining thfvt, 9ll^ tbia, the eneiny 
deipUed biw a« a i«aQ wh^ diaclaimed all protensiona 
at tea, and that they had insoleAtly laid aieg^ to Gy^. 
^iuin> h« 9et. sail again i and a» tb«y did not expect 
liim, but wejpe dispersed without any precaution, by 
foaton of theic late riotory, he landed in the night, 
burnt their can)p» and killed a great number of them. 

A few daya after> 9^ he was Birching through a dif^ 
fieult pass, Nahis canape suddenly on him. The Achaeana 
urere in great terreir» thinking it imposaihle to escape 
out of so dangerous a passage, which the enemy had 
already seiaed : but Philopoemen, making a little halt, 
4^nd seeing at once the nature of the ground, showed 
that aktU in drawing up an army is the capital point in 
the art of war ; for, altering a little the disposition of 
his forces, and adapting it to the {uresent occasion, 
inthout any bustle he easily disengaged them from the 
difficulty ; and then, falling on the enemy, put them 
intirely to the rcnit. When he saw that they fied not 
to the town, but dispersed themselves about the coun- 
try, as the ground was woody and uneyen, and on 
account of the brooks and ditches impracticable for 
the horse, he did not go on the pursuit, but encamped 
befoxe the evening. Concluding however that the fa- 
gitives would return as soon as it grew dark, and draW^ 
up in a straggling manner to the city, he placed in am- 
bush by the brooks and hills that surrounded it many 
parties of the Aohieans with their swords in their 
bands. By this means the greatest part of the troops 
of Nabis were cut off; for not returning in a body, 
but as the chance of flight had dispersed them, they 
SbU into their enemies' hands, and were caught like so 
Biany birds ere they cduld enter the town. 

Philopoimen being received on this account with 
great hoBpr ^nd applause in all the theatres of Greeee, 
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it gave some umbrl^ge to Flaminiii8» « nan nataraUjr 
ambitious ; for, as a Roman consul, be thought bim-- 
self intitled to much greater marks of distinction among" 
the Achaeans than a man of Arcadia, and that, as a public 
benefactor, he was infinitely above him ; having by one 
proclamation set free all that part of Greece which had 
been euslaved by Philip and the Macedonians. After 
this Flaminins made peace with Nabis ; and Nabis was 
assassinated by the i£tolians. Hereon, Sparta being in 
great confusion, Philopcemen, seizing the opportunity, 
came on it with his army, and, partly by force, partly* 
by persuasion, brought that city to join in the AchsBan 
league. The gaining over a city of such dignity and 
power made him perfectly adored among the Achaeans: 
tod indeed Sparta was an acquisition of vast import- 
ance to Achaia, of which she was now become a mem* 
ber. It was also a grateful service to the principal 
Lacedaemonians, who hoped now to have him for the 
guardian of their liberty: for which reason, having 
sold the house and goods of Nabis, by a public decree, 
they gave the money, which amounted to a hundred 
and twenty talents, to Philopcemen, and determined to 
send it by persons deputed from their body. 

On this occasion it appeared how clear his integrity 
was; that he not only seemed, but was a virtuous 
man : for not one of the Spartans chose to speak to a 
person of his character about a present ; but, afraid of 
the office, they all excused themselves, and put it on 
Timolans, to whom he was bound by the rights of 
hospitality. Timolaus went to Megalopolis, and was 
entertained at Philopoemen's house ; but when he ob* 
served the gravity of his discourse, the simplicity, of 
his diet, and the integrity of his manners, quite impreg* 
nable to the attacks and deceits of money, he said not 
a word about the present ; but, having assigned aBO« 
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ther cause for his coming, returned home. He was 
sent a second times hut could not mention the money* 
In a third visit he hrought it out with much difficulty, 
and declared the henevolence of Sparta to him. Phi«» 
lopoemen heard with pleasure what he had to say, hut 
immediately went himself to the people of Lacedsemon, 
and advised them not to try to tempt good men with 
money, who were already their friends, and of whose 
virtues they might freely avail themselves ; but to buy 
and corrupt ill men, who opposed their measures iii 
council, that, thus silenced, they might give them the 
less trouble ; it being much better to stop the mouths 
of their enemies than of their friends. Such was Phi-* 
lopoemen's contempt of money. 

Some time after, Biophanes, being general of the 
Achseans, and hearing that the Lacedeemonians had 
thoughts of withdrawing from the league, determined 
to chastise them. Meanwhile they prepared for war, 
and raised great commotions in Peloponnesus. Phi- 
lopoemen tried to appease Diophanes and keep him 
quiet ; representing to him, ' that while Antiochus and 
the Romans were contending in the heart of' Greece 
with two such powerful armies, an Achaean general 
should turn his attention to them ; - and, instead of 
lighting up a war at home, should overlook and pas« 
by some real injuries.' When he found that Bio- 
phanes did not hearken to him, but marched along 
with Flaminius into Laconia, and that they took their 
route towards Sparta, he did a thing which cannot be 
vindicated by law and strict justice, but which dis- 
covers a great and noble daring : he got into the town 
hipiself; and, though but a private man, shut the 
gates against an Ach»an general and a Roman consul; 
healed the divisions among the Lacedaemonians, and 
iHTonght them back to the league. 
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Yet Rfterwardfik, when hfi wsus general himself, on 
some new subject of complaint against that people, be 
restored their exiles, and put eighty citiaiens to death, 
as Polyhiiis tells us; or, according to Aristoeratesi, 
three hundred and fifty: he demolished their walle, 
took from them great part of their territory, and added 
it to that of Megalopolis. All who had been made 
fipee of Sparta by the tyrants he disfranchised, aiid 
carried into Achaia, except three thousand who rc-r 
fus^d to quit the place, and those he sold for slaves. 
By way of insult, as it were, on Sparta, with the money 
arising thence he built a portico in Megalopolis. Pur«« 
suing his rengeance against that unhappy people, who 
had already suffered more than they deserved, be 
added one cruel and most unjust thing to fill up the 
measure of it — he destroyed their constitution. He 
Ikbolished the discipline of Lycurgus ; compelled them 
to give their ehildren and youth an Achaean education, 
instead of that of their own country ; being persuadecl 
that their spirit could never be humbled while they 
adhered to the institutions of their great lawgiver. 
Thus brought, by the weight of their calamities, to 
have the sinews of their city out by Philopoeroen, they 
grew tame ancl submissive. Some time afler, indeed, 
on application to the Romans, they shook off the 
Achaean customs, and re*established their ancient ones, 
ma far as it could be done, after so much misery and 
corruption. 

• When the Romans were carrying on the war with 
Antiochus in Greece, Philoposmen was in a private 
station ; and when he saw Antiochus sit still at ChaK 
cia, and spend his time in youthful love and a marriage 
unsuitable to his years, while the Syrians roamed from 
town to town without discipline and without officers, 
and minded nothing but their pleasures, he repineil 
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extremely that he was not then general of the Achee- 
ane ; and scrupled not to declare that he envied the 
Romans their rictory : ' For had I heen in command/ 
said he, ' I would have cut them all in pieces in the 
taverns,' After Antiochus was overcome the Romans 
pressed still harder on Greece, and hemmed in the 
Acheeans with their power : the orators too inclined to 
their interest. Under the auspices of Heaven, their 
strength prevailed over all ; and the point was at hand 
where fortune, who had long veered, was to stand still. 
|n these circumstances Philopoemen, like a good pilot, 
stru^led with the waves. Sometimes he was forced 
to give way a little, and yield to the times, hut on most 
occasions maintaining the conflict, he endeavored to 
draw all that were considerahle, either for their elo** 
quence or riches, to the side of liberty. Aristaenetus 
the Megalopolitan, who had great interest among the 
Achaeans, but always courted the Romans, declared it 
in council as his opinion ' that they ought not to be 
opposed or disobliged in any thing.' Philopo&men 
heard him with silent indignation ; and, at last, when 
he could refrain no longer, said to him, * and why in 
such haste, wretched roan, to see an end of Greece V 
Manius,' the Roman consul, after the defeat of Aotio* 
chus, moved the Acheans to permit the Lacedtemonian 
exiles to return, and Titus seconded him in his appli<» 
cation ; but Philopoemen opposed it, not out of any 
ill-will to the exiles, but because he was willing they 
should be indebted for that benefit to himself and the 
Achasans, and not to the favor of Titus and the Ro« 
mans ; for the next year, when he was general him«* 
self, he restored them. Thus his gallant spirit led him 
to contend with the prevailing powers. 

> Manius AciUns Glabrio. 
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He was elected general of the Achseans, the eighth* 
time, when seventy years of age ; and now he hoped 
not only to pass the year of his magistracy without 
war, but the remainder of his life in quiet ; for, as the 
force of distempers abates with the strength of the 
body, so in the states of Greece the spirit of contentioa 
failed with their power. Some avenging deity how- 
ever threw him down at last, like one who, with match- 
less speed, runs over the race, and stumbles at the 
goal. It seems, that being in company where a cer- 
tain general was mentioned as an extraordinary man, 
Philopoemen said, * there was no great account to be 
made of a man who suffered himself to be taken alive/ 
A few days after this Dinocrates the Messenian, who 
was particularly on ill terms with Philopoemen, and, 
indeed, not on good ones with any one, by reason of 
his profligate and wicked life, found means to draw 
Messene off from the league ; and it was also said that 
he was going to seize a little place called Colonis. 
Philopoemen was then at Argos, sick of a fever ; but 
on this news he pushed to Megalopolis,^nd reached it 
in one day, though it was at the distance of four hun- 
dred furlongs. From thence he presently drew out a 
body of horse, consisting of the nobility, but all young 
men, who, from affection to his person and ambition 
for glory, followed him as volunteers. With these he 
inarched towards Messene ; and meeting Dinocrates 
on Evander's hill, he attacked and put him to flight: 
but Ave hundred men, who guarded the flat country, 
suddenly coming up, the others, who were routed, 
seeing them, rallied again about the hills. Hereon 
Philopoamen, afraid of being surrounded, and desirous 
of saving his young cavalry, retreated on rough and 
difficult ground, while he was in the rear, often turn- 
ing on the enemy^ and endeavoring to draw them in- 
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tirely on himself: yet none of them dared to eDcounter 
him ; they ouly shouted, and rode about him at a dis- 
tance. As he often faced about, and left his main 
body, on account of his young men, each of whom he 
was solicitous to put out of danger, at last he found 
himself alone amidst a number of the enemy. Even 
then they durst not attack him hand to hand, but, 
burling their darts at a distance, they drove him on 
^ep and craggy places, where he could scarcely make 
his horse go, though he spurred him continually. He 
was still active through exercise, and for that reason 
bis age was no hindrance to his escape ; but being 
weakened by sickness, and extremely fatigued with 
bis journey, his horse threw him, now heavy and en- 
cumbered, on the stones. His head was wounded with 
the fall, and he lay a long time speechless ; so that the 
enemy, thinking him dead, began to turn him, in order 
to strip him of his arms : but finding that he raised his 
bead and opened his eyes, they gathered thick about 
bim, bound his hands behind his back, and led him off 
with such unworthy treatment and gross abuse, as Phi- 
lopcemen could never have supposed he should come 
to suffer even from Dinocrates. 

The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked to the 
gates. But when they saw Philopoemen dragged along 
in a manner so unworthy of the glory of his achieve- 
ments and trophies, most of them were touched with 
pity and compassion for his misfortune. They shed 
tears, and contemned all human greatness as a faithless 
support,- as vanity and nothing. Their tears by little 
and little, turned to kind words, and they began to say, 
they ought to remember his former benefits, and the 
liberty he had procured them by expelling the tyrant 
Nabis. A few there were indeed, who, to gratify Di- 
nocrates, talked of putting Philopoemen to torture and 
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tD deadly as a dangerous and implacable enemy, and ' 
the more to be dreaded by Dinocrates, if he escaped 
after being made prisoner, and treated with such in<- 
di^ty. At last they put him in a dungeon called the 
Treasury, which had neither air nor light from with- 
imt, and which, having no doors, was closed with a 
great stone. In this dungeon they shut him up with 
the stone, and placed a guard around it. 

Meanwhile, the Achiean cavalry, recollecting them- 
aelves after their flight, found that Philopoemen was 
«ot with them, and probably had lost his life. They 
made a stand, and called hira with loud cries, blaming 
each other for making a base and shameful escape, by 
abandoning their general, who had been prodigal of 
fais own life in order to save theirs. By much search 
and inquiry about the country, they got intelligence 
that he was taken prisoner, and carried the heavy news 
to the states of Achaia, who, considering it as the 
greatest of losses, resolved to send an embassy to de- 
ttiand him of the Messenians ; and in the mean time 
prepared for war. 

While the Achssans were taking these resolutions, 
Dinocrates, who most of all dreaded time, as the thing 
wost likely to save Philopcemen, determined to be be- 
te«hand with the league. Therefore, when night 
was come, and the multitude retired, he opened the 
dungeon, and sent in one of his servants with a dose 
of poison, and orders not to leave him till he had 
taken it. Philopoemen was laid down in his cloak, 
hat not asleep. Vexation and resentment kept him 
awake. When he saw the light, and the man standing 
by him with a cup of poison, he raised himself up, as 
meU as his weakness would permit, and, receiving the 
cnp, a^ked him, ' Whether he had heard any thing of 
his cavalry, and particidarly of Lycortas?' The exe^ 
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ciilioiier answeariB^ tbat they almoit all escaped^ h* 
nodded fais head in sig^ of satislaclion ; and looksmg 
kindly on him, said, * Th<Mi bTing<e8t good tidings, aid 
we ate not in all re8|iects unhappy/ Withtout utter* 
nig another word, or breathing the least eigh, he dranit 
«ff the poison, and laid down again. He was already 
brought so low that he conld not make maefa stnsggle 
with the fatal dose, and it despatehed him presently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with giitf 
and lamentation^ All the youth immediately repaired 
with the deputies of the several cities to Megak^poik^ 
where they resolved, without loss of time, to take 
their revenge: for this purpose, having dionen liy* 
oortas for their general, they< entered Messene, and 
niTaged the country^ till the Messenians, with one oon<^ 
sent, opened tlieir gates and received them. Dini»*» 
crates prevented their revenge by killing himself: and 
those who voted for having Philo<peemen put to deaths 
followed his example. But Such as were for having 
him put to the torture were taken by Lycortas, and 
reserved for more painful punishments* 

When they had burnt his remains, they put the ashes 
in an urn, and returned not in a disorderly and pro<*> 
tnisouous manner, but uniting a kind of trinmphnl 
nuarch with the funeral solemnity. First came tiie fa€ft 
with crowns of victory on their heads, and tears lA 
their eyes, and attended by their captive enemies in 
fetters. Polybius, the generaFs son, with the princif 
pal Achesans about him, carried the urn, which was so 
adorned with ribbons and garlands that it was hardly 
visible. The march was closed by the cavalry com- 
pletely armed and superbly mounted : they neither ex- 
pressed in their looks the melancholy of such a mourn- 
ing nor the joy of a victory. The people of the towns 
and villages on the way flocked out, as if it had been 
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to meet him returning from a glorious campaign , 
touched the urn with great respect, and conducted it 
to Megalopolis. The old men, the women, and chil- 
dren, who joined the procession, raised "such a hitter 
lamentation, that it spread through the army, and was 
re-echoed by the city, which, besides her ffnef for 
Philopoemen, bemoaned her own calamity, as in him 
she thought she lost th^ chief rank and influence among 
the Achaeans. 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and the 
Messenian prisoners were stoned to death at his tomb. 
Many statues were set up, and many honors decreed 
him by the Grecian cities. But when Greece was in- 
volved in the dreadful misfortunes of Corinth, a cer- 
tain Roman attempted to get them all pulled down, 
accusing him in form, as if he had been alive, of im- 
placable enmity to the Romans. When he had finished 
the impeachment^ and Polybius had answered his ca- 
lumnies, neither Mummius nor his lieutenants would 
suffer the monuments of so illustrious a man to be de- 
fkced, though he had opposed both Flaminius and Gla- 
brio not a little : for they made a proper distinction 
between virtue and interest, between honor and ad- 
vantage; well concluding, that rewards and grateful 
acknowlegements are always due from persons obliged 
to their benefactors, and honor and respect fr6m men 
of merit to each other. So much concerning Philo- 
poemen. 
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TfTB person whom we put in parallel with Philopoe* 
men is Titus Quiotius Flaminins. Those who are de- 
sirous of being acquainted with his countenance and 
figure, need but look on the statue in brass, which is 
erected at Rome, with a Greek inscription on it, oppo-^ 
'site the Circus Maximus, near the great statue of Apol- 
lo, which was brought from Carthage. As to his dis- 
position, he was quick both to resent an injury, and to 
do a service* But his resentment was not in all re- 
spects Hke his affection, for he .punished lightly, and 
soon forgot the ofience ; but his attachments and ser- 
vices were lasting and complete : for the persons whom 
he had obliged he ever retained a kind regard ; as if, 
instead of receiring, they had conferred a favor ; and 
considering them as, his greatest treasure, he was al- 
ways ready to protect and to promote them. Naturally 
covetous of honor and fame, and not choosing to let 
others have any share in his great and good actions, 
he took more pleasure in those whom he could asiiist, 
than in those who could give him assistance ; looking 
on the former as persons who afforded room for the 
exertioB of viHne, and the latter as his rivals in 
glory. 

From his youth he was trained .up to the profession 
Of srras : for Rome having then many important wars 
OB her handi, her youth betook themaelves by times to 
limM, and had early opportunities to qualify them- 
Mires to dommaud. Flaifaiilius served like the rest, 
and w«» first m legionary tribune under the consul Mar- 
eollnst in the war with Hannibal. Marcellus fell into 
aa mnbiMcAde avd was sIaIh ; after which Flaminius 
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was appoiuted goyemor of Tarentam, newly retaken, 
and of the country about it. In this commission he 
grew no less famous for bis administration of justice 
than for his military skill, for which reason he was ap- 
pointed chief director of the two colonies that were^ 
sent to the cities of Namia and Gossa. 

This inspired him with such lofty thoughts, that^ 
overlooking the ordinary preyious steps by which 
young men ascend, I mean the offices of tribune, pre- 
tor, and edile, he aimed directly at the consulship. 
Supported by those colonists, he presented himself as 
a candidate; But the tribunes Fulvius and Manlius 
opposed him, insisting that it was a strange and un- 
heard-of thing, for a man so young, who was not yet 
initiated in the first mysteries of goyernment, to intrude^ 
in contempt of the laws, into the highest office in the 
state. The senate referred the affair to the suffrages 
of the people ; and the people elected him consul, 
though he was not yet thirty years old, with Sextus 
iElius. The lots being cast for the proyinces, the war 
with Philip and the Macedonians fell to Flaminius ; 
and this happened very fortunately for the Roman 
people, as that department required a general who did 
not want to do eyery thing by force and violence, but 
rather by gentleness and persuasion: for Macedonia 
furnished Philip with a sufficient number of men for 
liis wars, but Greece was his principal dependence for 
a war of any letigth. She it was that supplied him 
with money and provisions, with strongholds and 
places of retreat, and, in a word, with all the mate- 
rials of war : so that if she could not be disengaged 
firom Philip, the war with him could not be decided' 
by a single battle. Besides, the Greeks as yet had 
but little acquaintance with the Romans; it was now 
first to be established by the intercourse of ba«in6Ba*: 
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and therefore, they would not so soon haye embraced 
a foreign authority, instead of that they had been ac- 
customed to, if the Roman general had not been a man 
of great g^od-nature, who was more ready to avail 
himself of treaty than of the sword, who had a per- 
suasive manner where he applied, and was affable and 
easy of access when applied to, and who had a constant 
and invariable regard to justice. But this will better 
appear from his actions themselves. 

Titus finding that Sulpitius and Publius, his prede- 
cessors in command, had not entered Macedonia till 
late in the season, and then did not prosecute the war 
with vigor, but spent their time in skirmishing tp gain 
some particular post or pass, or to intercept some pro- 
visions, determined not to act like them. They had 
wasted the year of their consulate in the enjoyment 
of their new honors, and in the administration of do- 
mestic affairs, and towards the close of the year they 
repaired to their province ; by which artifice they got 
their command continued another year, being the first 
year in character of consul, and the second of pro- 
consul. But Titus, ambitious to distinguish his con- 
snlship by some important expedition, left the hononi 
and prerogatives he had in Rome; and having re- 
quested the senate to permit his brother Lucius to 
command the naval forces, and selected three thousand 
men, as yet in full vigor and spirits, and the glory of 
the field, from those troops, who, under Scipio, had 
subdued Asdrubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he 
crossed the sea, and got safe into Epirus. There he 
found Publius encamped over-against Philip, who had 
been a long time defending the fords of the river Apsus 
and the adjoining straits: and that Publius had not 
been able to effect any thing, by reason of the natural 
strength of the place. 
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Titnft baying taken the connnancl of the army, amd 
aent Publias home, set himself to consider the nature 
of the country . Its natural fortificationa are equal to 
those of Tempo ; hut it is not like Tempo in the beauty 
of the woods and grores, and the rerdure of yalleys 
and delicious meads. To the right and left there is a 
' chain of lofty mountains, between which there is fi 
deep and long channel. Down this runs the river Ap- 
susy like the Peneus, both in its appearance and rapi- 
dity. It coyers the foot of the bills on each side, so 
that there is left only a narrow craggy path, cut out 
dose by the stream, which is not easy for an army to 
pass at any time, and^ when guarded, is not passable 
at all. 

There were some therefore who advised Flaminios 
to take a compass through Dassaretis along the Lycus, 
which was an easy passage. But he was afraid that if 
he removed too far from the sea, into a country that 
was barren and little cultivated, while Philip avoided 
a battle he might come to want provisions, and be con- 
strained, like the general before him, to retreat to the 
sea, without effecting any thing. This determined him 
t» make his way up the mountains sword in hand, and 
to force a passage. But PhilipV army being pos- 
sessed of the heights, diowered down their ^rts and 
arrows on the Romaics from every quarter. Several 
sharp contests ensued, in Which many Were killed and 
wou^nded on hoik sides, but none thait Weve likely to be 
decisive. 

In the mean time, some shepherds of thoM moun*' 
taini came to the consul with the dnicovery of a wind- 
ingway, neglected by the enemy, by whidi tiiey pro* 
mised to bring his army to the top in three days at the 
farthest. And to confirm the trntb of w^MA tlvey had 
said, they brought Charops, the soa«i;Maf]ialaSy prince 
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of the Epirots, who was a friend to the Romans, and 
priyately assisted them out of fear of Philip* As Fla*- 
minius could coaiide in him, he sent away a trihune 
vith four thousand foot and three hundred horse« Tba 
shepherds in honds led the way. In the day-time they 
lay still in Hhe hollows of the woods, and in the night 
* they marched ; for the moon was then at full. Fla<^ 
minius having detached this party, let his main body 
rest the three days, ^nd only bad some slight skirmishes 
with the enemy to take up their attention. But the day 
that he ex^teeted those who had taken the circuit to 
appear on ihe heights, he drew out his forces early, 
both the heavy and light-armed, and dividing them 
into three parts, himself led the van, marching his 
men along the narrowest path by the side of the river. 
The Macedonians galled him with their darts ; but he 
maintained the combat notwithstanding the disadvan^ 
tage of ground ; and the other two parties fought with 
all the spirit of emulation, and clung to the rocks with 
astonishing ardor. 

In the mean time the sun arose, and a smoke ap- 
peared at a distance, not very strong, but like the mist 
of the hills. Being on the back of the enemy, they 
did not observe it, for it came from the troops who had 
reached the top. Amidst the fatigue of the engage- 
■sent the Romans were in doubt whether it was a signal 
or not ; but they inclined to believe it the thing they 
wished: and when they saw it increase, so as to 
darken the air, and to mount higher and higher, they 
were well assured that it came from the fires which 
their friends had lighted. Hereon they »et up loud 
shouts, and charging the enemy with greater vigor, 
poshed them into the most craggy places. The shouts 
were re-echoed by those behind at the top of the moun<^ 
tun* And now the Macedonians Aed with the vtmost 
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precipitation. Yet tbere were not above two thousand 
slain, the pursuit being impeded by the difficulty of 
the ascent. The Romans however pillaged the camp, 
seized the money and slaves, and • became absolute 
masters of the pass. 

They then traversed all Epirus ; but with such order 
and discipline, that, though they were at a great dis- 
tance from their ships and the sea, and had not the 
usual monthly allowance of corn, or convenience of 
markets, yet they spared the country, which at the 
same time abounded in every thing: for Flaminius 
was informed that Philip, in his passage or rather 
flight through Thessaly, had compelled the people to 
quit their habitations and retire to the mountains, had 
burnt the towns, and had gi^en as plunder to his men 
what was too ^leavy or cumbersome to be carried off ; 
and so had in a manner yielded up the country to the 
Romans. The consul therefore made a point of it to 
prevail with his men to spare it as their own, to march 
through it as land already ceded to them. 

The event soon showed the benefit of this good order ; 
for, as soon as they entered Thessaly, all its cities de- 
clared for them ; and the Greeks within ThermopylcB 
longed for the protection of Flaminius, and gave up 
their hearts to him. The Achaeans renounced their 
alliance with Philip, and by a solemn decree resolved 
to take part with the Romans against him : and though 
the iEtolians, who at that^time were strongly attached 
to the Romans, made the Opnntians an offer to garri- 
son and defend their city, they refused it ; and having 
sent for Flaminius, put themselves in his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus, when from an eminence 
he had first a prospect of the disposition of the Roman 
army, that he said, * I see nothing barbarian-like in 
the ranks of these barbarians.' Indeed, all who onoe 
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saw Flaniinius, spoke of him in the same terms. They 
had heard the Macedonians represent him as the fierce 
commander of a host of barbarians, who was come to 
ruin and destroy, and to reduce all to slavery ; and, 
when afterwards they met a young man of a mild 
aspect, who spoke v^ry good Greek, and was a loyer 
of true honor, they were extremely taken with him, 
and excited the kind regards of their cities to him, as 
to a general who would lead them to liberty. 

After this, Philip seeming inclined to treat, Flami- 
nius came to an interview with him, and offered him 
peace and friendship with Rome, on condition that 
he left the Grecians free, and withdrew his garrisons 
from their cities. And as he refused those terms, it 
was obvious even to the partisans of Philip that the 
Romans were not come to fight against the Greeks, 
but for Greece against the Macedonians. 

The rest of Greece acceding voluntarily to the con- 
federacy, the consul entered Boeotia, but iii a peaceable 
manner, and the chief of the Thebans came to meet 
him. They were inclined to the Macedonian interest 
on account of Brachyllas, but they honored and re- 
spected Flaminius, and were willing to preserve the 
friendship of both. Flaminius received theqi with 
great goodness, embraced them, and went on slowly 
with them, asking various questions, and entertaining 
them with discourse, on purpose to give, his soldiers 
time to come up. Thus advancing insensibly to the 
•gates of Thebes, he entered the city with them. They 
did not indeed quite relish the thing ; but they were 
afraid to forbid him, as he came so well attended. 
Then, as if he had been nowise master of the town, 
he endeavored by persuasion to bring it to declare for 
ithe Romans ; king Attains seconding him, and using 
,all bis rhetoric to the Thebans. But that prince, it 
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seeitts, in his eageraess to serve Flaminius, exerting 
himself more than his age could bear, was seized, a» 
be was speaking, with a giddiness or rheum, which made 
him swOon away. A few days after, his fleet conveyed 
him into Asia, and he died there. As for the Boeo- 
tians, they took part with the Romans^. 

As Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Flaminius also 
sent his agents to procure a decree of the senate pro- 
longing his commission if the war continued, or else 
.empowering him to make peace ; for his ambition made 
him apprehensive, that if a successor were sent, be 
should be robbed of all the honor of the war. IJis 
friends managed matters so well for him, that Philip 
failed in his application, and the command was con- 
tinued to Flaminius. Having received the decree, he 
was greatly elevated in his hopes, and marched imme- 
diately into Thessaly to carry on the war against Phi- 
lip. His ariuy consisted of more than twenty-six 
thousand men, of whom the ^tolians furnished six 
thousand foot and three hundred horse. Philip's 
forces were not inferior in number. They marched 
against each other, and arrived near Scotusa, where 
they proposed to decide the afiair with the sword. 
The vicinity of two such armies had not the usual 
effect, to strike the officers with a mutual awe : on the 
contrary, it increased their courage and ardor; the 
Romans being ambitious to conquer the Macedonians, 
whose valor and power Alexander bad rendered so 
fam6us; and the Macedonians hoping, if they could 
beat the Romans, whom they looked on as a more 
respectable enemy than the Persians, to raise the glory 
of Philip above that of Alexander. .Flaminius there- 
fore exhorted his men to behave with the greatest 
courage and gallantry, as they had to contend with 
bravo adversaries in so glorious a theatre as Greece* 
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On the other side, Philip, in order to address bi9 
army, ascended an eminence without his camp, whieh 
happened to be a burying -place, either not knowing 
it to be so, or in the hurry not attending to it. There 
he began an oration, such as is usual before a battle ; 
but the omen of a sepulchre spreading a dismal melan- 
choly among the troops, he stopped, and put oif the 
action till another day. 

Next morning at day-break, after a raioy nig^t, the 
clouds turning into a mist, darkened the plain ; and, 
as the day came on, a foggy thick air, descending from 
the hills, covered all the ground between th^ twp 
camps. Those therefore that were sent out on both sidet , 
to seise posts or to make discoveries, soon meeting ui^ 
awares, engaged at the Cynoscephalae, which are sharp 
tops of hills standing opposite each other, and sp 
called from their resemblance to the heads of dog^. 
The success of these skirmishes was various, by reasoyi 
of the unevenness of the ground, the same parties 
sometimes flying and sometimes pursuing ; and rein- 
forcements were sent on both sides, as they found their 
men hard pressed and giving way; till at length, the 
day clearing up, the action became general. Philip, 
who was in the right wing, advanced from the rising 
ground with his whole phalanx against the Romany, 
who could not, even the bravest of them, stand the 
shock of the united shields and tjie projected speai:). 
But the Macedonian left wing being separated and in- 
tersected by the hills, Flaminius observing th^t, and 
having no hopes on the side where his troops gave 
way, hastened to the other, and there charged the 
enemy, where, on account of the inequality and rough- 
ness of the country, they could not keep in the close 
Ibrm of a phalanx, nor line their ranks to any gceat 
deptby but were forced to fight man to man, in heavy 
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and unwieldy armor ; for the Macedonian phalanx is 
like an animal of enormous strength, while it keeps ia 
one body, and preserves its union of locked shields ; 
but when that is broken, each particular soldier loses 
of his force, as well because of the form of his armor^ 
as because the strength of each consists rather ia 
his being a part of the whole, than in his single per- 
son. When these were routed, some gave chase to 
the fugitives ; others took those Macedonians in flank 
who were still fighting ; the slaughter was great, and 
the wing, lately victorious, soon broken in such a man- 
ner, that they threw down their arms and fled. There 
were no less than eight thousand slain, and about five 
thousand were taken prisoners. That Philip himself 
-escaped, was chiefly owing to the ^tolians, who took 
to plundering the camp, while the Romans were busied 
in the pursuit, so that at* their return there was no- 
thing left for them. 

This from the first occasioned quarrels and mutual 
reproaches. But afterwards Flaminius was hurt much 
more sensibly when the iEtolians ascribed the victory 
to themselves, and endeavored to prepossess the Greeks 
'that the fact was really so. This report got such 
ground, that the poets and others, in the verses that 
•were composed and sung on this occasion, put them 
before the Romans. The verses most in vogue were 
-the following : 

Stranger ! unwept, unhonor'd with a grave, 
See thrice ten thousand bodies of the brave ! 
The fierce ^tolians, and the Latian power 
Led by Flaminius, ruled the vengeful -hour : 
Emathia's scourge beneath whose stroke they bled. 
And swifter than the roe, the mighty Philip fled. 

Alcaeus wrote this epigram in ridicule of Philip, 
•nd purposely misrepresented the number of the slm* 
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The epigram was indeed in eyery bod3r's month ; but 

Flaminius was much more hurt by it than Philip ; for 

the latter parodied Alcaeus, as follows : 

Stranger ! unleaved, unhonor'd e'en with bark, 
See thift sad tree, the gibbet of Alcseus ! 

Flaminius, who was ambitious of the praise of 
Greece, was not a little provoked at this ; and there- 
fore manag;ed every thing afterwards by himself, pay- 
ing very little regard to the iEtolians. They in their 
turn indulged their resentment ; and, when Flaminius 
had admitted proposals for an accommodation, and re- 
ceived an embassy for that purpose from Philip, the 
iCtolians exclaimed, in all the cities of Greece, that he 
sold the peace to the Macedonian, at a time when he 
might have put a final period to the war, and have de- 
stroyed that empire, which first enslaved the Grecians. 
These speeches, though groundless, greatly perplexed 
the allies ; but Philip, coming in person to treat, and 
'submitting himself and his kingdom to the discretion 
of Flaminius and the Romans, removed all suspicion* 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the war. He restored 
Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to quit all claim 
to Greece: he fined him a thousand talents; took 
away all his ships except ten ; and sent Demetrius, 
one of his sons, hostage to Rome. In this pacification 
he made a happy use of the present, and wisely pro- 
Tided for the time to come : for Hannibal the Cartha- 
ginian, an inveterate enemy to the Romans, and now 
an exile, being at the court of Antiochus, exhorted 
him to meet Fortune, who opened her arms to him $ 
and Antiochus himself, seeing his power very consi- 
derable, and that his exploits had already gained him 
the title of the Great, began now to think of universal 
monarchy, and particularly of setting himself against 
4he Romans. Had not Flaminius therefore in 
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g^reat wisdom foreseen this, and made peace, Antio- 
cbus might haire joined Philip in the war with Greece, 
and those two kings, then the most powerful in the 
world, hare made a common canse of it ; which would 
have called Rome again to as great conflicts and dan- 
gers as she had experienced in the war with Hannilial. 
But Flamittius, by thus putting an intermediate space 
of peace between the two wars, and finishing the one 
before the other began, cut off at once the last hope of 
Philip, and the first of Antiochus. 
- The tea commissioners, now sent by the senate to 
iitfsist Flaminius, advised him to set the rest of Greece 
free, but to keep garrisons in the cities of Corintii, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias, to secure them in case of a 
mwt with Antiochus* But the JBtolians^ always severe 
in their accusations, and now more so than ever, en«- 
deavored to excite a spirit of insurrection in the eities, 
eoiling on Flaminius to knock off the shackles of 
Greece ; for so Philip used to term those cities. They 
asked the Greeks, ^ If they did not find their chain 
very comfortable, now it was more polished, though 
heavier than before ; and if they did not consider Fla- 
minius as the greatest of benefactors, for unfettering 
their feet, and binding them by the neck V Flaminiua, 
afflicted at these clamors, begged of the council of de- 
puties, and at last prevailed with them, to deliver 
those cities from the garrisons, in order that his favor 
to the Grecians might be perfect and intire. 

They were then celebrating the Isthmian games, and 
iBOk innumerable company was seated to see the exer- 
cises: for Greece, now enjoying full peace after a 
length of wars, and big with the expectation of liberty, 
had given in to these festivities on that occasion. Si- 
lence being commanded by sound of trumpet, a herald 
went forth and made prodamation, * That the Romaa 
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senasle, and Titas Quintius Flamitiius, the general and 
proconsul, having vanquished king Philip and tiie 
Macedonian^, took off all im|K)8itions, and withdrew 
all garrisons from Greece, and restored liberty, and 
their own laws and privileges, to the Corinthians, Lo« 
crians, Phocians, Enboeans, Aehteabs, Phthistae, Mag*- 
nesiaas, Thessalians, and P^rrhsfebians/' 

At first the proclamation was not generally or dis« 
ttnctly heard, but a confused murmur rau through 
the theatre, some wondering, some questioning, and 
others calling on the hdrald to rdpeat what he had 
said. Silence being again commanded, the herald 
raised his roice, so as to be heard distinctly by the 
whole assembly. The shout which tibey gave in the 
transport of joy was so prodigious, that it was heard as 
far as the sea. The people left their seats ; there was 
DO farther regard paid to the diversions ; all hastened 
to embrace and to address the preserver and protector 
of Greece. The hyperbolical accounts that have often 
been given of the effect of lotid shouts were verified 
on that occasion ; for the crows if^hioh then happened 
to be flying over their heads, Ml into th« theatre. 
The breaking of the air seems to have been fiie cause ; 
for the sound of many united voices l»eing violently 
strong, the parts of the air are separated by it, and a 
void is left, which affords the birds ilo support: or 
perhaps the force of the sound Strikes the birds like an 
afrow, and kills them in an instant: or possibly a 
dreular motion is caused in the air^ as a whirlpool is 
produced in the sea by the agitations of a storm. 

If Flaminius, as soon as he saw th^ assembly risen, 
and th» crowd mshingf towiilrds hhii, had not avoided 
them, and got under eovet, he must have betfri 8ur-> 
rtasded, aifd, in all probability, stfffdcat^d by sttch a 
multitude* When they had Almdst spent lli«ms0lvei| 
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in acclamations about his parilion, and night was Boir 
come, they retired; and whatever friends or fellow- 
citizens they happened to see, they embraced and ca- 
ressed again, and then went and concluded the evening^ 
together in feasting and merriment. There, no doubt, 
redoubling their joy, they began to recollect and talk 
of the state of Greece : they observed, ' that notwith- 
standing the many great wars she had been engaged in 
for liberty, she had never gsuned a more secure or 
agreeable enjoyment of it than now, when others had 
fought for her ; that glorious and important prize now 
hardly costing them a drop of blood or a tear : that, 
of human excellences, valor and prudence were but 
rarely met with, but that justice was still more uncom- 
mon. That such generals as Agesilaus, Lysander, Ni- 
cias, and Alcibiades, knew how to manage a war, and 
to gain victories both by sea and land ; but they knew 
not how to apply their success to generous and noble 
purposes : so that if one excepted the battles of Ma- 
rathon, of Salamis, Platiea, and Thermopylae, and the 
actions of Cimon on the Eurymedon, and near Cyprus, 
Greece had fought to no other purpose but to bring 
the yoke on herself: all the trophies she had erected 
were monuments of her dishonor ; and, at last, her 
affairs were ruined by the unjust ambition of her chiefs* 
But these strangers, who had scarce a spark of any 
thing Grecian left ; who scarce retained a faint tradi- 
tion of their ancient descent from us, from whom the 
least inclination, or even word in our behalf, could not 
have been expected ; these strangers have run the 
greatest risks,, and submitted to the greatest labors, to 
deliver Greece from her cruel and tyrannic masters, 
and to crown her with liberty again.' 

These were the reflections the Grecians made ; and 
the actions of Flaminius justified them^ being quite 
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ngxeeahle to his proclamation ; for he immediately de* 
spatched LeDtulus into Asia^ to set the Barg^llian8> 
free ; and Titillins into Thrace, to draw Philip's gar* 
risons out of the towns and adjacent islands. Publins 
Yillios set sail in order to treat with Antiochus about 
the freedom of the Grecians under him ; and Flaminiur 
himself went to Chalcis, and sailed from thence to^ 
Magnesia, where he removed the garrison, and put the 
gpyemment again in th# hands of the people. 

At Argos, being appointed director of the Nemeau 
games, he settled the whole order of them in the most 
'. agreeable manner, and on that occasion caused liberty 
to be proclaimed again by the crier : and as he passed 
through the other cities, he strongly recommended to 
them an adherence to law, a strict course of justice, 
and domestic peace and unanimity: he healed their 
divisions ; he restored their exiles : in short, he took 
not more pleasure in the conquest of the Macedonians 
than in reconciling the Greeks to each other ; and their 
liberty now appeared the least of the benefits he had 
conferred on them. 

It is said, that when Lycurgus the orator had deli- 
▼ered Xenocrates the philosopher out of the hands of 
the tax-gatherers, who were hurrying him to prison 
for the tax paid by strangers, and had prosecuted them 
for their insolence, Xenocrates, afterwards meeting the • 
children of Lycurgus, said to them, ' Children, I have 
made a noble return to your father for the service he 
did -me ; for all the world praise him for it.' But the 
returns which attended Flaminius and the Romans, 
lor their beneficence to the Greeks, terminated not in 
praises only, but justly procured them the confideno9 
of all mankind, and added gpe«atly tp their power : for 
now a variety of people not only accepted the gover- 
nors set over them by Rome, but even sent for themy 
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and begged to be under tbeir gOTerament: and not 
only cities and commonwealths, but kings, when in- 
jured by other kings, had recourse to their protection. 
So that, the divine assistance too perhaps co-operating, 
in a short time the whole world became subject to 
them. Flaminius also vahied himself most on the 
liberty he had bestowed on Greece ; for baring dedi- 
cated some silver bucklers, together with his own- 
shield, at Delphi, he put on them the following inscrip- 
tUm: 

Ye Spartan twins, who tamed the foaming steed, 
Ye friends, ye patrons of each glorious deed. 
Behold Flaminiua, of ^neaa' line. 
Presents this offering at your awful shrine. 
Ye sons of love, your generous paths he trod. 
And snatch'd from Greece each little tyrant's rod. 

He offered also to Apollo a golden crown, with these 
verses inscribed on it : 

See grateful Titus homage pay 

To thee, the glorious god of day ; 

See him with gold thy locks adorn. 

Thy locks which shed th' ambrosial morn. 
O grant him fame and every gift divine, 
Who led the warriors of .^eas' line ! 

The Oreoians have had the noble gift of liberty twice 
conferred on them in the city of Corinth ; by Flaminius 
then, and by Nero in our times. It was granted boHi 
times during the celebration of the Isthmian games. 
Flaminius had it proclaimed by a herald ; but Kero 
himself declared the Grecians fiee, and at liberty to be 
governed by their own laws, in an oration Which he 
made from the rostrum in thepttbHc assembly. This 
happened long after. 

Flaminius next undertook a vdfy just and honorable 
w&r against Nabia, the wicked and Abandoned tyrant 
pf LacedfismM; but in this case be disappointed the 
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&!Ope8 of CTreece: for, though he might have taken 
him prisoner, he would not ; hut formed a league with 
him, and left Sparta unworthily in hondage ! whether 
it was that he feared, if the war was drawn out to any 
length, a successor would be sent him from Rome, who 
would rob him of the glory of it ; or whether, in his 
passion for fame, he was jealous of the reputation of 
Philopoamen ; a man who on all occasions had distin- 
guished himself among the Greeks, and in that war, 
particularly, had given wonderful proofs both of cou- 
rage and conduct ; insomuch, that the Achaeans gloried 
in him as much as in Flaminius, and paid him the same 
respect in their theatres. This greatly hurt Flami- 
nius: he could not bear that an Arcadian, who had 
only commanded in some inconsiderable wars on the 
confines of his own country, should be held in equal 
admiration with a Roman consul, who had fought for 
all Greece. Flaminius, however, did not want apolo- 
gies for his conduct : for he said, ' he put an end to 
the war because he saw he could not destroy the ty- 
rant without involving all the Spartans in the mean 
time in great calamities.' 

The Achseans decreed Flaminius many honors ; but 
none seemed equal to his services, unless it were one 
present, which pleased him above all the rest. It was 
this : the Romans who had the misfortune to be taken 
prisoners in the war with Hannibal were sold for slaves, 
and dispersed in various places : twelve hundred of 
them were now in Greece. That sad reverse of fortune 
made them always unhappy ; but now, as might be ex- 
pected, they were still more so, when they met their 
sons, their brothers, or their acquaintance, and saw 
them free while they were slaves, and conquerors 
while they were captives. Flaminius did not pretend 
to take them from their masters, though his heart 
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sympathised with their distress : but the Achseans re- 
deemed them at the rate of ^ve miofe a man ; and 
having collected them together, made Flaminins a pre- 
sent of them, just as he was going on board : so that 
he set sail with great satisfaction, having found a glo- 
rious recompense for his glorious services ; a return 
suitable to a man of such humane sentiments and such 
a lover of his country. This indeed made the tdost 
illustrious part of his triumph : for these poor men got 
their heads shaved, and wore the cap of liberty,,' as the 
custom of slaves is on their manumission ; and in this 
habit they followed the chariot of Flaminius. But, to 
add to the splendor of the show, there were the Gre- 
cian helmets, the Macedonian targets and spears, and 
the other spoils, carried in great pomp before him : 
and the quantity of money was not small : for, as Ita- 
nus relates it, there were carried in this triumph three 
thousand seven hundred and thirteen pounds of un- 
wrought gold, forty-three thousand two hundred and 
seventy of silver, fourteen thousand five hundred 
and fourteen pieces of coined gold, called Philippics ; 
besides which Philip owed a thousand talents. But 
the Romans were afterwards prevailed on, chiefly by 
the mediation of Flaminius, to remit this debt : Philip 
was declared their ally, and his son, who had been 
with them as an hostage, sent home. 

After this, Antiochus passed over into Greece with a 
great fleet and a powerful army, and solicited the states 
to join him. The iEtolians, who had been a long time 
ill-affected to the Romans, took his part, and suggested 
this pretence for the war — that he came to bribg the 
Grecians liberty. The Grecians had no want of it, for 
they were free already ; but, as he had no better cause 
to assign, they instructed him to cover his attempt with 
that splendid pretext. 

The Romans^ fearing on this accouvt a retolt in 
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Greece, as well as the streng^ of Antiochits, sent the 
consul Manius Acilius to command in the war; but 
^ppcMuted Flaminius his lieutenant, for the sake of his 
infliience in Greece. His appearance there immedi- 
ately confirmed such as were yet friends in their fide* 
lity, and prevented those who were warering from an 
intire defection. This was effected by the respect they 
bore him ; for it operated like a potent remedy at the 
beginning of a disease. There were a few, indeed, so 
intirely gained and corrupted by the uEtolians, that 
his interest did not prevail with them ; yet even these, 
though he was much exasperated against them at pre- 
sent, he saved after the battle ; for Antiochus, being 
defeated at Thermopylae, and forced to fly, immedi- 
ately embarked for Asia. On this, the consul Manius 
went against some of the iEtolians, and besieged their 
towns, abandoning others to Philip. Thus great ra- 
vages were committed by the Macedonians among the 
Dolopians and Magnesians, on one hand ; and among 
the Athamanians and Aperantians on the other : and 
Manius himself, having sacked the city of Heraclea, 
besieged Naupactus, then in the hands of the iBto- 
lians. But Flaminius, being touched with compassion 
for Greece, went from Peloponnesus to the consul by 
water. He beg^n with remonstrating, that the consul, 
though he had won the victory himself, suffered Philip 
to reap the fruits of it ; and that while, to gratify his 
resentment, he spent his time about one town, the 
Macedonians were subduing whole provinces and king« 
doms. The besieged happening to see Flaminius, called 
to him from the walls, stretched out their hands, and 
begged his interposition. He gave them no answer, 
but turned round and wept, and then immediately 
withdrew. Afterwards, however, he discoursed with 
Manius so effectually, that be appisased bis aiiger, and 
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procured the ^tolians a truce, and time to send depu^- 
ties to Rome, to petition for favorable terms. 

Bat he had much greater difficulties to combat when 
he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chalcidians. 
The consul was highly incensed at them, on account of 
the marriage which Antiochus celebrated among them, 
even after the war was begun ; a marriage every way 
unsuitable as well as unseasonable, for he was far ad- 
vanced in years, and the bride very young. The per- 
son he thus fell in love with was daughter to Cleopto- 
lemus, and a virgin of incomparable beauty. This 
match brought the Chalcidians intirely into the king's 
interest, and they suffered him to make use of their 
city as a place of arms. After the battle he fled with 
great precipitation to Chalcis; and taking with him 
his young wife, his treasures, and his friends, sailed 
from thence to Asia. And now Manius, in his indig- 
nation, marched directly against Chalcis : Flaminius 
followed, and endeavored to appease his resentment. 
At last he succeeded, by his assiduities with him and 
the most respectable Romans who were likely to have 
an influence on him. The Chalcidians, thus saved 
from destruction, consecrated the most beautiful and 
the noblest of their public edifices to Titus Flaminius ; 
and such inscriptions as these are to be seen on them 
to this day : ' The people dedicated this gymnasium to 
Titus and Hercules :* ' The people consecrate the Del- 
phinium to Titus and Apollo.' Nay, what is more, 
even in our days a priest of Titus is formally elected 
and declared ; and on occasions of sacrifice to him, 
when the libations are over, they sing a hymn, the 
gi'ealest part of which, for the length of it, I omit, and 
only g^ve the conclusion : 

Whild Rome's protecting power we prove. 
Her faith adore, her virtuea love, 
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i§till, as our strains to hearen aspire> 
Let Rome and Titus wake the lyre ! 
To these our grateful altars blaze. 
And our long Paeans pour immortal praise. 

The rest of the Grecians conferred on him all due 
tionors ; and what realised those honors, and added to 
their lustre, was the extraordinary affection of the peoT 
pie, which he had gained by his lenity and modera- 
tion ; for if he happened to be at variance with any 
one on account of business ^ or about a point of honor, 
as, for instance, with Philopoemen, and with Diopha- 
nes, general of the Achceans, he never gave in to ma- 
lignity, or carried his resentment into action, but let 
it expire in words, in such expostulations as the free- 
dom of public debates may seem to justify : indeed, 
^o man ever found him vindictive ; but he often disco- 
vered a hastiness and passionate turn. Setting this 
aside, he was the most agreeable man in the world, 
and a pleasantry mixed with strong sense distinguished 
bis conversation. Thus, to divert the Acheeans from 
their purpose of conquering the island of Zacynthus, 
he told them ' it was as dangerous for them to put 
their heads out of Peloponnesus, as it was for the tor- 
toise to trust his out of his shell.' In the first confer- 
ence which Philip and he had about peace, Philip 
taking occasion to say, *• Titus, you come with a nume- 
rous retinue, whereas I come quite alone,' Flami*- 
nius answered, ' No wonder if you come alone, for 
you have killed all your friends and relations.' Dino- 
crates the Messenian, being in company at Rome, 
drank until he was intoxicated, and then put on a wo- 
man's habit, and danced in that disguise. Next day he 
applied to Flaminius, and begged his assistance in a 
design which he had conceived to withdraw Messene 
Drom the Achaean league. Flaminius answered, ' ^ 
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will consider of it ; but I am surprised that you, who 
conceive such great designs, can sing and dance at a 
carousal/ And when the ambassadors of Antiochus 
represented to the Achaeans how numerous the king's 
forces were, and, to make them appear still more so, 
reckoned them up by all their different names, ' I 
supped once,' said Flaminius, ' with a friend ; and, on 
my complaining of the great number of dishes, and 
expressing my wonder how he could furnish his table 
with such a vast variety — * be not uneasy about that,' 
said my friend, * for it is all hog's flesh, and the differ* 
ence is only in the dressing and the sauce.' In like 
manner, I say to you, my Achaean friend, be not asto- 
nished at the number of Antiochus' forces, at these 
pikemen, these halberdiers, and cuirassiers ; for they 
are all Syrians, only distinguished by the trifling arms 
they bear/ 

After these great actions in Greece, and the conclu- 
sion of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was created 
censor. This is the chief dignity in the state, and the 
crown, as it were, of all its honors. He had for col- 
league the son of Marcellus, who had been five times 
consul. They expelled four senators who were men 
of no great note ; and they admitted as citizens all who 
offered, provided that their parents were free: but they 
were forced to this by Terentius Culeo, a tribune of 
the people, who, in opposition to the nobility, procured 
such orders from the commons. Two of the greatest 
and most powerful men of those times, Scipio Africa- 
nus and Marcus Cato, were then at variance with each 
other. Flaminius appointed the former of these pre- 
sident of the senate, as the first and best man in the 
commonwealth ; and with the latter he intirely broke, 
on the following unhappy occasion. Titus had a bro- 
ther named Lucius Quintius Flaminius^ unlil^e him in 
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all respects, but quite abandoned in his pleasures, and 
regardless of decorum. This Lucius had a favorite 
slave whom he carried with him, even when he com* 
manded armies and governed provinces. One day, 
as they were drinking, the slave, making his court 
to Luciusj said, ' I love you so tenderly, that pre- 
ferring your society, I left a show of gladiators 
to come to you, though I have never seen a man 
killed.' Lucius, delighted with the flattery, made an- 
swer, ' If that be all, you need not be in the least un- 
easy, for I shall soon satisfy your longing.' He im- 
mediately ordered a convict to be brought from the 
prison, and having sent for one of his lictors, com- 
manded him to strike off the man's h^ad in the room 
where they were. carousing. Valerius Antias writes 
that this was done to gratify a mistress. And Livy 
relates, from Cato's writings, that a Gaulish deserter 
being at the door with his wife and children, Lucius 
took him into the banqueting-room, and killed him 
with his own hand ; but it is probable that Cato said 
this to aggravate the charge: for that the person 
killed was not a deserter, but a prisoner, and a con- 
demned one too, appears from many writers, and par- 
ticularly from Cicero, in his Treatise on Old Age, 
where he introduces Cato himself giving that account 
of the matter. 

On this account, Cato, when he was censor, and set 
himself to remove all obnoxious persons from the se- 
nate, expelled Lucius, though he was of consular dig- 
nity. His brother thought this proceeding reflected, 
dishonor on himself ; and they both went into the as- 
sembly in the form of suppliants, and besought the 
people with tears, that Cato might be obliged to assign 
his reason for fixing such a mark of disgrace on so 
illustrious a family. Th^ request appeared reasonable. 
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Cato without the least hesitation came out, and, stand* 
ing up with his colleague, interrogated Titus, whether 
he knew any thing of that feast. Titus answering in 
the negative, Cato related the affair, and called on 
Lucius to declare on oath whether it was not 'true. 
As Lucius made no reply, the people determined the 
vote of infamy to be just, and conducted Cato home 
with great honor from the tribunal. 

Titus, greatly concerned at his brother's misfortune, 
leagued with the inveterate enemies of Cato, and, 
gaining a majority in the senate, quashed and annulled 
all the contracts, leases, and bargains which Cato had 
made relating to the public revenues, and stirred up 
many and violent prosecutions against him. But I 
know not whether he acted well, or agreeably to good 
policy, in thus becoming a mortal enemy to a man who 
had only done what became a lawful magistrate and a 
good citizen, for the sake of one who was a relation 
indeed, but an unworthy one, and who had met with 
the punishment he deserved. Some time after, how- 
ever, the people being assembled in the theatres to see 
the shows, and the senate seated, according to custom, 
in the most honorable place, Lucius was observed to 
go in a humble and dejected manner, and sit down on 
one of the lowest benches. The people could not bear 
to see this, but called out to him to go up higher, and 
ceased not until he went to the consular bench, where 
room was made for him. 

The native ambition of Flaminius was applauded 
while it found sufficient matter to employ itself on in 
the wars we have given an account of: and his serving 
in the army as a tribune, after he had been consul, was 
regarded with a favorable eye, though no one required 
it of him. But when he was arrived at an age that ex- 
<cused him from all employments, be was blamed for 
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indulging a violent passion for fam6, and A youthful 
impetuosity in that inactive season of life. To some 
excess of this kind seems to have been owing his beha- 
vior with respect to Hannibal, at which the world was 
much ofifended : for Hannibal, having fled his country, 
took refuge first at the court of Antiochus ; but Antio- 
chus, after he had lost the battle of Phrygia, gladly 
accepting conditions of peace, Hannibal was again 
forced to fly; and, after wandering through many 
countries, at length settled in Bithynia, and put him- 
self under the protection of Priisias. The Romans 
knew this perfectly well, but they took no notice of it, 
considering him now as a man enfeebled by age, and 
overthrown by fortune : but Flaminius, being sent by 
the senate on an embassy to Prusias about other mat* 
ters, and seeing Hannibal at his court, could not en- 
dure that he should be suffered to live. And though 
Prusias used much intercession and intreaty in behalf 
of a man who came to him. as a suppliant, and lived 
with him under the sanction of hospitality, he could 
not prevail. 

It seems there was an ancient oracle, which thu& 
prophesied concerning the end of Hannibal, 

Libyssan earth shall hide the bones of Hannibal. 

He therefore thought of nothing but ending his days 
at Carthage, and being buried in Libya. But in JBi- 
thynia there is a sandy place near the sea, which has 
a small village in it called Libyssa. In this neigh- 
borhood Hannibal lived: but having always been 
apprised of the timidity of Prusias, and distrusting 
him on that account, and dreading withal the attempta 
of the Romans, he had some time before ordered 
several subterraneous passages to be dug under his 
house, which were continued: a great way. miden 
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ground) and t<erminated in several different places, 
but were all undiscernible without. As soon as he was 
informed of the orders which Flaminius had given, he 
attempted to make his escape by those passages ; but 
finding. the king's guards at the outlets, he resolved to 
kill himself. Some say he wound his cloak about 
bis neck, and ordered his servant to put his knees on 
bis back, and pull with ajl his force, and not to leave 
twisting till he had quite strangled him. Others tell 
us that, like Themistocles and Midas, he drank bull's 
blood* But Livy writes, that, having poison in readi* 
ness, he mixed it for a draught ; and taking the cup in 
bis hand, * Let us deliver the Romans,' said he, ' from 
their cares and anxieties, since they think it too tedious 
and dangerous to wait for the death of a poor hated 
old man. Yet shall not Titus gain a conquest worth 
envying, or suitable to the generous proceedings of his 
ancestors, who sent to caution Pyrrhus, though a vic- 
torious enemy, against the poison that was prepared 
for him.' 

Thus Hannibal is said to have died. When the 
news was brought to the senate, many in that august 
body were highly displeased. Flaminius appeared too 
officious and cruel in his precautions, to procure the 
death of Hannibal, now tamed by his misfortunes, 
like a bird that through age had lost its tail and fea- 
thers, and suffered to live so : and as he had no orders 
to put him to death, it was plain that he did it out of 
a passion for fame, and to be mentioned in aftertimes 
as the destroyer of Hannibal. On this occasion they 
recollected and admired more than ever, the humane 
and generous behavior of Scipio Africanus ; for when 
be had vanquished Hannibal in Africa, at a time when 
be was extremely formidable, and deemed invincible, 
be neither insisted on bis banishment, nor demanded 
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Innk of his fellow-citizens ; but, as he had embraced 
him at the conference which he had with him before 
the battle ; so, after it, when he settled the conditions 
of peace, he offered not the least affront or insult to 
his misfortunes. 

It is reported that they met again at Ephesus, and 
Hannibal, as they walked together, taking the upper 
hand, African us suffered it, and walked on without 
the least concern. Afterwards they fell into conversa- 
tion about great generals, and Hannibal asserted that 
Alexander was the greatest general the world had ever 
seen ; that Pyrrhus was the second, and himself the 
third. Scipio smiled at this, and said, ' But what 
rank would you have placed yourself in if I had not 
conquered you V — * O, Scipio V said he, * then I would 
not have placed myself the third, but the first.' 

The generality admiring this moderation of Scipio, 
found the greater fault with Flaminius for taking the 
spoils of an enemy whom another man had slain. 
There were some, indeed, who applauded the thing, 
,and observed, ' That while Hannibal lived, they must 
have looked on him as a fire, which wanted only to be 
blown into a fiame. That when he was in the vigor of 
his age, it was not his bodily strength or his right 
hand which was so dreadful to the Romans, but his 
capacity and experience, together with his innate ran- 
cor and hatred to their name. And that these are not 
altered by age ; for the native disposition still over- 
rules the manners; whereas fortune, far from re- 
maining the same, changes continually, and by new 
hopes invites those to new enterprises who were ever 
at war with us in their hearts.' And the subsequent 
events contributed still more to the justification of 
Flaminius : for, in the first place, Aristonicus, the son 
of a faarper't daughter, on the strength of his being 
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reputed the natural son of Eumenes, filled all AsiA 
with tumult and rebellion ; and, in the next place, 
Mithridates, after such strokes as he had met with 
from Sylla and Fimbria, and so terrible a destruc- 
tion among his troops and officers, rose up stronger 
than ever against Lucullus, both by sea and land. In- 
deed Hannibal was never brought so low as Caius 
Marius had been ; for Hannibal enjoyed the friend- 
ship of a king, from whom he received liberal supplies, 
and with whose officers, both in the navy and army, 
he had important connexions ; whereas Marius was a 
wanderer in. Africa, and forced to beg his bread. But 
the Romans, who had laughed at his fidl, soon after 
bled in their own streets under his rods and axes, and 
prostrated themselves before him. So true it is, that 
there is nothing either great or little at this moment, 
which is sure to hold so in the days to come ; and that 
the changes we have to experience only determine 
with our lives. For this reason, some tell us that Fla- 
minius did not do this of himself, but that he was 
joined in commission with Lucius Scipio, and that the 
sole purpose of their embassy was to procure the 
death of Hannibal. As we have no account after this, 
of any political or military act of Flaminius, and only 
know that he died in his bed, it is time to come to the 
comparison. 



FLAMINIUS AND PHILOPOSMEN 
COMPARED. 

If we consider the extensive benefits which Greece 

received from Flaminius, we shall find that neither 

Philopoemen, nor other Grecians more illustrious than 

u, will stand thexomparison with him ^^for 
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tile Greeks always fought against Greeks; but Fla- 
minius, who was not of Greece, fought for that coun-> 
try. And at a time when Philopoemen, unable to de-* 
fend his fellow-citizens who were engaged in a dan- 
gerous war, passed over into Crete, Flaminius having 
vanquished Philip in the heart of Greece, set cities 
and whole nations free. If we examine into their bat- 
tles, it will appear that Philopoemen, while he com- 
manded the Achaean forces, killed more Greeks than 
Flaminius, in asserting the Grecian cause, killed Ma- 
cedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the fault of Fla- 
minius, and obstinacy that of Philopoemen. The for- 
mer was passionate, and the latter implacable. Fla- 
minius left Philip in his royal dignity, and pardoned 
the iEtolians : whereas Philopoemen, in his resentment 
against his country, robbed her of several of her de- 
pendences. Besides, Flaminius was always a firm 
friend to those whom he had once served ; but Phi- 
lopoemen was ever ready to destroy the merit of his 
former kindnesses, only to indulge his anger ; for he 
had been a great benefactor to the Lacedaemonians ; 
yet afterwards he demolished their walls, and ravaged 
their country ; and in the end intirely changed and 
overturned their constitution. Nay, he seems to have 
sacrificed his life to his passion and perverseness, by 
too hastily and unseasonably invading Messenia ; in- 
stead of taking, like Flaminius, every precaution for 
his own security and that of his trf>ops. 

But Philopoemen's military knowlege and experience 
was perfected- by his many wars and victories: and, 
whereas Flaminius decided his dispute with- Philip ia 
two engagements, Philopoemen, by conquering in an 
incredible number of battles^ left fortune no room to 
question. his skill. 
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FlamiziiuSy moreoyer, availed himself of the power 
ef a great and florishing commonwealtb, and raised 
kimself by its strength ; but Pbiloposmen distinguished 
himself at a time when the country was on the decline. 
So that the success of the one is to be ascribed solely 
to himself, and that of the other to all the Romans* 
The one had good troops to command, and the other 
made those so which he commanded. And though the 
great actions of Philopoemen, being performed against 
Grecians, do not proye him a fortunate man, yet they 
prove him a brave man ; for, where all other things 
are equal, great success must be owing to superior ck- 
cellence. He had to do with two of the most warlike 
nations among the Greeks ; the Cretans, who were the 
most artful ; and the Lacedasmonians, who were the 
inost valiant ; and yet he mastered the former by 
policy, and the latter by courage. Add to this, that 
Flaminius had his men ready armed and disciplined to 
his hand ; whereas Philopoemen had the armor of his 
to alter, and to new-model their discipline : so that 
the things which contribute most to victory were the 
invention of the one, while the other only practised 
what was already in use. Accordingly Philopoemen's 
personal exploits were many and great ; but we find 
nothing of that kind remarkable in Flaminius. On 
the contrary, a certain ^tolian said, by way of rail- 
lery, * Whilst I ran with my drawn sword to charge 
the Macedonians, who stood firm and continued fight- 
ing, Titus was standing still, with his hands lifted up 
towards heaven, and praying.' 

It is true, all the acts of Flaminius were glorious, 
while he was general, and during his lieutenancy too ; 
but Philopoemen showed himself no less serviceable and 
active among the Achaeans when in a private capacity 
than when he had the command ; for, when commander* 
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in-chief, he drove Nabis out of the city of Messene, 
and restored the inhabitants to their liberty; bat he 
was only in a private station when he shut the gates 
of Sparta against the general Diophanes, and against 
Flaminiiis, and by that means saved the LacedsBmo- 
nians. Indeed, nature had given him such talents for 
command, that he knew, not only how to govern ac- 
cording to the laws, but how to govern the laws them- 
selves, when the public good required it ; not waiting 
for the formality of the people's appointing him, but 
rather employing theni, when the occasion demanded 
it ; for he was persuaded that, not he whom the people 
elect, but he who thinks best for the people^ is the true 
general. 

There was undoubtedly something great and gene- 
rous in the clemency and humanity of Flaminius to- 
wards the Grecians ; but there was something still 
greater and more generous in the resolution which 
Philopoemen showed in maintaihing the liberties of 
Greece against the Romans; for it is a much easier 
matter to be liberal to the weak, than to oppose and to 
support a dispute with the strong. Since, therefore, 
after all our inquiry into the characters of these two 
great men, the superiority is not obvious, perhaps we 
shall not greatly err if we give the Grecian tjie palm 
of generalship and military skill, and the Roman that 
of justice and humanity. 



PYRRHUS. 

Some historians write that Phaeton was the first king 
after the deluge who reigned over the Thesprotians 
and Molossians, and that he was one of those who came 
with Pelasgus into Epirus. Others say that Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, after they had huilt the temple of Dodona, 
settled among the Molossians. In aftertimes Neoptole* 
mus, the son of Achiiles, taking his people with him, 
possessed himself of the country, and left a succession 
of kings after him, called Pyrrhidse ; for in his infancy 
he was called Pyrrhus, and he gave that name to one 
of his legitimate sons whom he had hy Lanassa, the 
daughter of Cleodes, son of Hyllus. From that time 
Achilles had divine honors in Epirus, heing styled 
there Aspetos (i. e. the Inimitable). After these first 
kings, those that followed became intirely barbarous, 
and both their power and their actions sank into the 
utmost obscurity. Tharrytas is the first whom history 
mentions as remarkable for polishing and improving 
his cities with Grecian customs, with letters and good 
laws. Alcetas was the son of Tharrytas, Arybas of 
Alcetas ; and of Arybas and Troias his queen was born 
iCacides. He married Pbthia, the daughter of Menon 
the Thessalian, who acquired great reputation in the 
Lamian war, and, next to Leosthenes, was the most 
considerable of the confederates. By Phthia ^acides 
had two daughters, named Deidamia and Troias, and a 
son named Pyrrhus. 

But the Molossians, rising against iEacides, deposed 
him, and brought in the sons of Neoptolemus. On this 
occasion the friends of iEacides were taken and slain : 
only Androclides and Angelus escaped with bis infant 
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•on, though he was much sought aftef by his enemies ; 
and carried him off with bis nutses and a few necessary 
attendants. This train rendered their flight difficult 
and slow, so that they were soon overtaken. In this 
extremity they put the child in the hands of Andro- 
oleon, Hippias and Neander, three active young men 
whom they could depend on, and ordered them to' 
make the best of their way to Megarae, a town in 
Macedonia ; while they themselves, partly by intreaty, 
and partly by force, stopped the course of the pursuers 
till evening; when, having with much difficulty got. 
clear of them, they hastened to join those who carried 
the young prince. At sunset they thought themselves 
near the summit of their hopes, but they met with a 
sudden disappointment. When they came to the river 
that runs by the town, it looked rough and dreadful ; 
and on trial, they found it absolutely unfordable ; for 
the current being swelled with the late rains, was very 
high and boisterous, and darkness added to horror. 
They now despaired of getting the cbild and his nurses 
over without some other assistance ; when, perceiving 
some of the inhabitants of the place on the other side, 
they begged of them to assist their passage, and held 
up Pyrrhus towards them. But though they called 
out loud and intreated earnestly, the stream ran so 
rapid and made such a roaring that they could not be 
heard. Some time was spent, while they were crying 
out on one side, and listening to no purpose on the 
other. At last one of Pyrrhus' company thought of 
peeling ofif a piece of oak-bark, and of expressing on 
it, with the tongue of a buckle, the necessities and 
fortunes of the child. Accordingly he put this in exe- 
cution, and having rolled the piece of bark about a 
stone, which was made use of to give force to the mo- 
tion, he threw it to the other side. Some say he 
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bound it fast to a javelio, and darted it OTer. When 
the people on the other side had read it, and saw there 
was not a moment to lose, they cat down trees, and 
made a raft of them, and crossed the river oh it. It 
happened that the first man who reached the hank was 
named Achilles. He took Pyrrhns in his arms, and 
conveyed him over, while his companions performed 
the same service for his followers. 

Pyrrhas><and his train, having thus got safe over, 
and escaped the pursuers, continued their route, till 
they arrived at the court of Glaucias, king of Ill3rria. 
They found the king sitting in his palace with the 
queen his consort, and laid the child at his feet in the 
posture of a suppliant. The king, who stood in fear 
of Cassander, the enemy of iEacides, remained a long 
time silent, considering what part he should act. 
While Pyrrhus, of his own accord creeping closer to 
him, took hold of his robe, and raising himself up to 
his knees, by this action first excited a smile, and 
afterwards compassion ; for he thought he saw a peti- 
tioner before him begging his protection with tears. 
Some say it was not Glaucias, but the altar of the do- 
mestic gods which he approached, and that he raised 
himself by embracing it ; from which it appeared to 
Glaucias that heaven interested itself in the infant's 
favor: for this reason, he put him immediately in the 
hands of the queen, and ordered her to bring him up 
with his own children. His enemies demanding him 
soon after, and Cassander ofiering two hundred talents 
to have him delivered up, Glaucias refused to do it; 
and when he came to be twelve years old conducted 
him into Epirus at the head of an army, and placed 
him on the throne. 

"^ -^us had an air of majesty rather terrible than 
Instead of teeth ia his upper jaw he had one 
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continued bone, marked with small lines resembling 
the divisions of a row of teeth. It was believed that 
he cured the swelling of the spleen, by sacrificing a 
white cock, and with his right foot gently pressing the 
part affected, the patients lying on their backs for that 
purpose. There was no person, however poor or mean; 
to whom he refused this relief, if requested. He re- 
ceived no reward, except the cock for sacrifice ; and this 
present was very agreeable to him. It is also said that 
the great toe of that foot had a divine virtue in it ; for, 
after his death, when the rest of his body was con- 
sumed, that toe was found intire and untouched by the 
flames. But this account belongs not to the period we 
are on. 

When he was about seventeen years of age, and 
seemed to be quite established in his kingdom, he hap- 
pened to be called out of his own territories to attend 
the nuptials of one of Glaucias' sons, with whom he 
had been educated. On this occasion the Molossians 
revolting again, drove out his friends, pillaged his 
treasures, and put themselves once more under Neop- 
tolemus. Pyrrhus having thus lost the crown, and 
being in want of every thing, applied himself to Deme- 
trius the son of Antigonus, who had married his sister 
Deidamia. That princess, when very young, had been 
promised to Alexander the son of Roxana, by Alex- 
ander the Great ; but that family being unfortunately 
cut off, she was given, when she came to be marriage- 
able, to Demetrius. In the great battle of Ipsus, where 
all the kings of the earth were engaged, Pyrrhus ac- 
companied Demetrius ; andt though but young, bore 
down all before him, and highly distinguished himself 
among the combatants. Nor did he forsake Demetrius, 
when unsuccessful, but kept for him those cities of 
Greece with which he was intrusted ; and when the 
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treaty waa concluded with Ptolemy, he went to Egypt 
as an hostage. There, both in hunting and other exer- 
cises, he gave Ptolemy proofs of his strength and in- 
defatigable abilities. Observing that among Ptolemy's 
wives Berenice was she who haci the greatest power, 
and was most eminent for virtue and understanding, 
be attached himself most to her; for he had a par- 
ticular art of making his court to the great, while he 
overlooked those that were below him : and as in his 
whole conduct he paid great attention to decency, 
temperance, and prudence, Antigone, who was daugh- 
ter to Berenice by her first husband Philip, was given 
him, in preference to many other young princes. 

On this account he was held in greater honor than 
ever: and Antigone proving an excellent wife, pro- 
cured him men and money, which enabled him to re- 
cover his kingdom of Epirus. On his arrival there, 
his subjects received him with open arms ; for Neop- 
tolemus was become obnoxious to the people, by reason 
of his arbitrary and tyrannical government. Never- 
theless, Pyrrhus, apprehending that Neoptolemus might 
have recourse to some of the other kings, came to an 
agreement with biro, and associated him in the kingr. 
doip* But in process of time there were some who 
privately sowed dissention and jealousies between 
them. Pyrrhus' chief quarrel with Neoptolemus is 
said to have taken its rise as follows. It had been a 
custom for the kings of Epirus to hold an assembly at 
Passaron, a place in the province of the Molossians ; 
where, after sacrificing to Jupiter the Warrior, mutual 
oaths were taken by them and their subjects. The 
kings were sworn to govern according to law, and the 
people, to defend the orown according to law. Both 
the kings met on this occasion, attended by their 
friends, and after the ceremony great presents were 
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made on all sides« Gelon, who was very cordially at- 
tached to* Neoptolemus, among the rest, paid his re- 
spects to Pyrrhns, and made him a present of two 
yoke of oxen. Myrtilus, one of this prince's cup- 
bearers, begged them of him; but Pyrrhus refused 
him, and gave them to another. Gelon perceiving that 
Myrtilus took the disappointment extremely ill, in- 
rited him to sup with him. After supper he solicited 
him to embrace the interest of Neoptolemus, and to 
poison Pyrrhus. Myrtilus seemed to listen to his sug- 
gestions with satisfaction, but discovered the whole to 
his master. Then, by his order, he introduced to Ge- 
lon the chief cupbearer AleXicrates, as a person who was 
willing to enter into the conspiracy ; for Pyrrhus was 
desirous to have more than one witness to so black an 
enterprise. Gelon being thus deceived, Neoptolemus 
was deceived with him; and, thinking the affair in 
great forwardness, could not contain himself, but in 
the excess of his joy mentioned it to his friends. One 
evening, in particular, being at supper with his sister 
Cadmia, he discovered the whole design, thinking no- 
body else within hearing : and indeed there was none 
in the room but Phtenarete the wife of Samon, chief 
keeper of Neoptolemus' cattle ; and she lay on a couch 
with her face turned towards the wall, and seemed to 
be asleep. She heard however the whole, without 
being suspected, and went the next day to Antigone 
the wife of Pyrrhns, and related to her all that she 
had beard Neoptolemus say to his sister. This was 
immediately laid before Pyrrhus, who took no notice 
of it for the present ; but, on occasion of a solemn 
sacrifice, he invited Neoptolemus to supper, and took 
that opportunity to kill him : for he was well assured 
tbftt all the leading men in Epirus were strongly at 
tftched to hinkf and wanted him to remove Neoptol 
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mus out of the way ; that, no longer satisfied with a 
small share of the kingdom, he might possess himself 
of the whole ; and, hy following his genius, rise to 
great attempts. And, as they had now a strong sus- 
picion besides, that Neoptolemus was practising against 
him, they thought this was the time to prevent him by 
giving him the fatal blow. 

In acknowlegement of the obligations he had to Be- 
renice and Ptolemy, he named his son by Antigone 
Ptolemy, and called the city which he built in the 
Chersonese of Epirus, Berenicis. From this time he be- 
gan to conceive many great designs ; but his first hopes 
laid hold of all that was near home : and he found a 
plausible pretence to concern himself in the afiairs of 
Macedonia. An ti pater, the eldest son of Cassander, 
had killed his mother Thessalonica, and expelled his 
brother Alexander. Alexander sent to Demetrius for 
succor, and implored likewise the assistance of Pyr- 
rhus. Demetrius, having many affairs on his hands, 
could not presently comply ; but Pyrrhus came and 
demanded, as the reward of .his services, the city of 
Nymphsea, and all the maritime coast of Macedonia, 
together with Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia, 
which were some of the countries that did not origi- 
nally belong to the kingdom of Macedon. The young 
prince agreeing to the conditions, Pyrrhus possessed 
himself of these countries, and secured them with his 
garrisons ; after which, he went on conquering the rest 
for Alexander, and driving Antipater before him. 

King Lysimachus was well inclined to give Anti- 
pater assistance, but he was so much engaged with his 
own affairs, that he could not find time for it. Recol- 
lecting, however, that Pyrrhus would refuse nothing 
to his friend Ptolemy» he forged letters in Ptolemy's 
"^ame, enjoining him to evacuate Macedonia, and to be 
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satisfied witb three hundred talents from Antipater. 
But Pyrrhus no sooner opened the letters than he 
perceived the forgery : for, instead of the customary 
salutation, ' The father to his son, greeting,' they be- 
gan with, * King Ptolemy to king Pyrrhus, greeting/ 
He inveighed against Lysimachus for the fraud, but 
listened, notwithstanding, to proposals of peace ; and 
the three princes met to offer sacrifices on the occa- 
sion, and to swear on the altar to the articles. A boar, 
a bull, and a ram being led up as victims, the ram 
dropped down dead of himself. The rest of the company 
laughed at the accident; but Theodotus the diviner 
advised Pyrrhus not to swear, declaring that the deity 
presignified the death of one of the kings ; on which 
he refused to ratify the peace. 

Alexander's affairs were thus advantageously set- 
tled ; nevertheless Demetrius came. But it soon ap- 
peared that he came now unrequested, and that his 
presence excited rather fear than gratitude. When 
they had been a few days together, in mutual distrust 
they laid snares for each other : but Demetrius finding 
the first opportunity, was beforehand with Alexander^ 
killed him, and got himself proclaimed king of Mace- 
don. 

He had for a long time subjects of •complaint against 
Pyrrhus^, on account of the inroads which he had 
made in Thessaly. Besides, that ambition to ex- 
tend their dominions, which is a distemper natural to 
kings, rendered their neighborhood mutually alarm- 
ing. These jealousies increased after the death of 
Deidamia. At last, each having possessed himself of 
part of Macedonia, and having one object in view, the 
gaining of the whole, this produced of course new 
causes of contention. Demetrius marched against the 
^tolians^ and reduced them« After which^ he left 
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Pantauchus amoog tbem with a oonaiderable force, 
and wept himself to seek Pyrrhns. Pyrrhus, as soon 
a3 he was apprised of his desig^n, went to meet him ; 
but taking a wrong route, they inadvertently passed 
each other. Pemetrius entered Epirus, and committed 
great ravages ; and Pyrrhus, falling in with Pantau- 
chus, gave him battle. The dispute was warm and 
obstinate on both sides, especially where the generals 
fought ; for Pantauchus, who, in dexterity, courage, 
and strength, stood foremost among the officers of 
Demetrius, and withal was a man of a high and am- 
bitious spirit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. And 
Pyrrhus, who was behind none of the princes of his 
time in yalor and renown, and who was desirous to 
appropriate to himself the honors of Achilles, rather 
by his sword than by kindred, advance4 through the 
first lines against Pantauchus. They began with the 
javelin ; and then coming to the sword, exhausted all 
that art or ^strength could supply. Pyrrhus received 
one wound, and gave his adversary two, one in the 
thigh, and the other in the neck ; by which he over- 
powered him, and brought him to the ground ; but 
could not kill him outright, because he was rescued 
by his friends. The Epirots, elated with their prince's 
victory, and admiring his valor, broke into and dis- 
persed the Macedonian phalanx, and pursuing the fugi- 
tives, killed great numbers of them, and took live 
thousand prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment 
and hatred of the Macedonians against Pyrrhus for 
what they suffered, as it inspired them with an esteem 
of hijt abilities and admiration of his valor. This fiir- 
nished subject of discourse to all who were witnesses 
of his exploits, or were engaged against him in the 
action ; for he recalled to their minds ^e oounteuaiice. 
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the swiftness, «nd motion of Alexander the Great : in 
Pyrrhus they thought they saw the very image of his 
force and impetuosity. And while the other kings 
represented that hero only in their purple rohes, in 
the nnmher of guards, the bend of the neck, and the 
lofty manner of speaking, the king of Epims repre* 
sented him in deeds of arms and personal achieve- 
ments. And of his great skill in ordering and drawing 
lip an army, we have proofs in the writings he left be- 
hind him. It is also said that Antigonus, being 
asked who was the greatest general, answered, * Pyr- 
rhus would be, if he lived to be old.' Antigonus, 
indeed, spoke only of the generals of his time: but 
H^^nnibal said that of all the world had ever beheld, 
the first in genius and skill was Pyrrhus, Scipio the 
second, and himself the third ; as we have written in 
the life of Scipio.' This was the only science he ap- 
plied himself to ; this was the subject of his thoughts 
and conversation : for he considered it as a royal 
study, and looked on other arts as mere trifling amuse- 
ments. And it is reported that when he was asked 
whether he thought Python or Caephisias the best 
musician* — ' Polysperchon/ said he, ' is the general ;' 
intimating that this was the only point which it became 
a king to inquire into or know. 

In the intercourse of life be was mild and not easily 
provoked, but ardent and quick to repay a kindness : 
for this reason he was greatly afflicted at the death of 
^ropus. ' His friend,' he said, ' had only paid the 
tribute to nature, but he blamed and reproached him- 
self for putting off his acknowlegementa till, by these 
delays, he had lost the opportunity of making any re- 

\ This is differently related in the life of Flamimvs. There 
it is said that Hannibal placed Alexander first, Pyrrhus se- 
cond, and himself the third. 
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turn: for tbose that owe money can pay it to the 
heirs of the deceased, but when a return of kindnesses 
is not made to a person in his lifetime, it grieves the 
heart that has any goodness and honor in it/ « When 
some advised him to banish a certain ill-tongued Am« 
bracian, who abused him behind his back, * Let the 
fellow stay here,' said he, ' and speak against me to a 
few, rather than ramble about, and give me a bad 
character to all the world/ And some young men 
having taken great liberties with his character in their 
Gups, and being afterwards brought to answer for it» 
he asked them whether they really had said such 
things : — * We did, sir,* answered one of them, * and 
should have said a g^eat deal more if we had had 
more wine/ On which he laughed, and dismissed them. 
. After the death of Antigone he married several 
wives for the purposes of interest and power : namely, 
the daughter of Autoleon, king of the Paeonians ; Bir* 
cenna, the daughter of Bardyllis, king of the Illyrians^; 
and Lanassa, the daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse, 
who brought him in dowry the isle of Corcyra, which 
her father had taken. By Antigone he had a son 
named Ptolemy ; by Lanassa he had Alexander ; and 
by Bircenna his youngest son Helenus. All these 
princes had naturally a turn for war, and he quickened 
their martial ardor by giving them a suitable educa- 
tion from their infancy : for it is said, when he was 
luiked by one of them, who was yet a child, to 
which of them he would leave his kingdom, he said, 
* to him who has the sharpest sword/ This was very 
like that tragical legacy of CEdipus to his sons. 

The sword's keen point th' inheritance shall part. 

After the battle Pyrrhus returned home distin* 
guished with glory, and still more elevated in his sen-* 
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timentfl. The Epirots having given him on this occa* 
sion the name of Eagle, he said, ' If I am an eagle^ 
you have made me one ; for it is on your arms, on 
your wings, that I have risen so high/ 

Soon after, having intelligence that Demetrius lay 
dangerously ill, he suddenly entered Macedonia, in- 
tending only an inroad to pillage the country. But he 
was very near seizing the whole, and taking the king*' 
dom without a blow ; for he pushed forward as far as 
Edessa without meeting with any resistance : on the 
contrary, many of the inhabitants repaired to his camp 
and joined him. The danger awakened Demetrius, and 
made him act above his strength. His friends too« 
and officers quickly assembled a good body of troops^- 
and moved forward with great spirit and vigor against 
Pyrrhus. But as he came only with a design to plun- 
der, he did not stand to receive them. He lost how- 
ever a considerable number of men in his retreat, foe 
the Macedonians harassed his rear all the way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus witU 
so much ease, was far from slighting and despising 
him afterwards. But as he meditated great things, 
and had determined to attempt the recovery of his 
paternal kingdom with an army of a hundred thousand 
men, and five hundred sail of ships, he thought it not 
prudent either to embroil himself with Pyrrhus, or to 
leave behind him so dangerous a neighbor. And as be 
was not at leisure to continue the war with him, he 
concluded a peace, that he might turn his arms with 
more security against the other kings. The designs 
of Demetrius were soon discovered by this peace» 
and by the greatness of his preparations. The king» 
were alarmed, and sent ambassadors to Pyrrhus with 
letters, expressing their astonishment that he neg- 
lected this opportunity to make war on Demetrius4 
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They represented with how much ease he might drive 
him out of Macedonia, thus engaged as he was in many 
troublesome enterprises ; instead of which, he waited 
till Demetrius had despatched all his other affairs, and 
was grown so much more powerful as to be able to 
bring the war to his own doors, and to put him under 
the necessity of fighting for the altars of his gods and 
the sepulchres of his ancestors in Molossia itself; and 
this too, when he had just been deprived by Demetrius 
of the isle of Corcyra, together with his wife : for 
I^anassa having her complaints against Pyrrhus, for 
paying more attention to his other wives, though bar- 
barians, than to her, had retired to Corcyra; and, 
wanting to marry another king, invited Demetrius to 
receive her hand, knowing him to be more inclined to 
marriage than any of the neighboring princes. Accord- 
ingly he sailed to the island, married Lanassa, and left 
a garrison in the city. 

The kings, at the same time that they wrote these 
letters to Pyrrhus, took the field themselves to harass 
Demetrius, who delayed his expedition, and continued 
bis preparations. Ptolemy put to sea with a great fieet, 
and drew off many of the Grecian cities. Lysimachus 
entered the upper Macedonia from Thrace, and ravaged 
the country ; and Pyrrhus taking up arms at the same 
time, marched against Beroea, expecting that Deme- 
trius would go to meet Lysimachus, and leave the 
lower Macedonia unguarded ; which fell out accord- 
ingly. The night before he set out he dreamed that 
Alexander the Great ^ called him ; and that when he 
came to him, he found him sick in bed, but was re- 
ceived with many obliging expressions of friendship, 
and a promise of sudden assistance. Pyrrhus said, 
* How can you, sir, who are sick, be able to assist 
me V Alexander answered, * I will do it with my 
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name :' and» at the satna time, he mounted a Nissean 
horse, aad seemed to lead the way. 

Pyrrhus, greatly eacouraged by this vision, ad-* 
¥anced with the utmost expedition ; and having tra* 
versed the intermediate countries, came before Beroea 
and took it. There he fixed his head-quarters, and 
reduced the other cities by his generals. When De- 
metrius received intelligence of this, and perceived, 
moreover, a spirit of mutiny among the Macedonians 
in his camp, he was afraid to proceed farther, lest, 
when they came in sight of a Macedonian prince, and 
one of an illustrious character too, they should revolt 
to him. He therefore turned back, and led them 
against Pyrrhus, who was a stranger, and the object 
of their hatred. On his encamping near Beroea, many 
inhabitants of that place mixed with his soldiers, and 
highly extolled Pyrrhus. They represented him as a 
man invincible in arms, of uncommon magnanimity, 
and one who treated those who fell into bis hands with 
great gentleness and humanity. There were also some 
of Pyrrhus' emissaries, who, pretending themselves 
Macedonians, observed to Demetrius' men, that then 
was the time to get free from his cruel yoke, and to 
embrace the interests of Pyrrhus, who was a popular 
man, and who loved a soldier. After this, the greatest 
part of the array was in a ferment, and they cast their 
eyes around for Pyrrhus. It happened ihai he was 
then without his helmet ; but, recollecting himself, he 
soon put it on again, and was immediately known by 
his lofjty plume and his crest of goat's horns. Many 
of the Macedonians now ran to him, and. begged him 
to give them the word ; while others crowned them* 
selves with branches of oak, because they saw them 
worn by his men. Some had even the confidence to 
tell Demetrius, that the most prudent part he eould 
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take would be to withdraw, and lay down the govern* 
ment. As he found the motions of the army agreeable 
to this sort of discourse, he was terrified, and made off 
privately, disguised in a mean cloak, and a common 
Macedonian hat. Pyrrhus, on this, became master of 
the camp without striking a blow, and was proclaimed 
king of Macedonia. 

Lysimachus made his appearance soon after, and, 
pretending that he had contributed equally to the 
flight of Demetrius, demanded his share of the king- 
dom. Pyrrhus, as he thought himself not sufficiently 
established among the Macedonians, but rather in a 
dubious situation, accepted the proposal ; and they 
divided, the cities and provinces between them. This 
partition seemed to be of service for the present, and 
prevented their going directly to war ; but, soon after, 
they found it the beginning of perpetual complaints 
and quarrels, instead of a perfect reconciliation : for 
how is it possible that they, whose ambition is not to 
be terminated by seas and mountains and uninhabitable 
deserts, whose thirst of dominion is not to be confined 
by the bounds that part Europe and Asia, should, when 
so near each other, and joined in one lot, sit down 
contented, and abstain from mutual injuries? Undoubt- 
edly they are always at war in their hearts, having the 
seeds of perfidy and envy there. As for the names of 
peace and war, they apply them occasionally, like mo* 
ney, to their use, not to the purposes of justice : and 
they act with much more probity, when they professedly 
make war, than when they sanctify a short truce and 
cessation of mutual injuries, with the names of justice 
and friendship. Pyrrhus was a proof of this ; for op- 
posing Demetrius again, when his affairs began to be a 
little re-established, and checking his power, which 
seemed to be recovering, as it were from a great ill- 
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Hess, he marched to the assistance of the Grecians, and 
went in person to Athens. He ascended into the cita- 
del, and sacrificed to the goddess ; after which he came 
down into the city the same day, and thus addressed 
the people : ' I think myself happy in this testimony 
of the kind regard of the Athenians, and of the confi- 
dence they put in me : I advise them, however, as they 
tender their safety, never to admit another king within 
^ their walls, but to shut their gates against all that shall 
desire it.' 

Soon after this he concluded a peace with Deme- 
trius: and yet Demetrius was no sooner passed into 
Asia than Pyrrhus, at the instigation of Lysimachns, 
drew off Thessaly from its allegiance, and attacked his 
garrisons in Greece. He found, indeed, the Macedo- 
nians better subjects in time of war than in peace ; 
besides that he himself was more fit for action than 
repose. At last, Demetrius being intirely defeated in 
Syria, Lysimachus, who had nothing to fear from that 
quarter, nor any other affairs to engage him, immedi- 
ately turned his forces against Pyrrhus, who lay in 
quarters at Edessa. On his arrival, he fell on one of 
the king's convoys, and took it, by which he greatly 
distressed his trOops for want of provisions. Besides 
this, he corrupted the principal Macedonians by his 
letters and emissaries ; reproaching them for choosing 
for their sovereign a stranger, whose ancestors had al- 
ways been subject to the Macedonians, while they ex- 
pelled the friends and companions of Alexander. As 
tiie majority listened to these suggestions, Pyrrhus, 
fearing the event, withdrew with his Epirots and auxi- 
liary forces, and so lost Macedonia in the same manner 
as he had gained it. Kings therefore have no reason 
to blame the people for changing for interest ; since in 
that they do but imitate their masters, who are pat- 
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teras of treacWry and perfidioutnefls, and who thiak^ 
that man most capable of serving^ them who pays the 
least regard to honesty. 

When Pyrrhus had thus retired into Epirus, and 
left Macedonia, he had a fair occasion giren him by 
Fortune to eigoy himself in quiet, and to govern his 
own kingdom in peace : but he was persuaded, that 
neither to annoy others, nor to be annoyed by them, 
was a life insufferably languishing and tedious. Like 
Achilles, he could not endure inaction : 

He pined in dull repose ; his heart indignant, 

Bade the scene change to war, to wounds, and death. 

His anxiety for fresh employment was relieved as fol- 
lows : the Romans were then at war with the Taren- 
tines. The latter were not able to support the dis- 
pute, and yet the bold and turbulent harangues of 
their leading men would not suffer them to put an end 
to it. They resolved therefore to call in Pyrrhus, and 
put their forces under his command ; there being no 
other prince who had then so much leisure, or was so 
able a general. The oldest and most sensible of the 
citizens opposed this measure, but were overborne by 
the noise and violence of the multitude ; and when 
they saw this, they no longer attended the assemblies. 
But there was a worthy man, named Meton, who, on 
the day that the decree was to be ratified, after the 
people had taken their seats, came into the assembly, 
with an air of intoxication ; having, like persons in 
that condition, a withered garland on his head, a tor^ch 
in his hand, and a woman playing on the flute before 
him. As no decorum can well be observed by a crowd 
of people in a free state, some clapped their hands, 
others laughed, but nobody pretended to stop him« 
On the contrary, they called on the woman to play, 
and him to come forward and sing. Silence being 



mtAtf he atidv * Me« of Tare&tam, ye do extremely 
well to suffer those wlio bare a miaa to it^ to play and 
}>e merry^ while they may ; and^ if you are wise, you 
will all now enjoy the same liberty; for you must . 
have other business, and another kind of life, when 
Pyrrhus once enters your city/ This address made a 
great impression on tlie Tarentines, and a whisper of 
assent ran through the assembly. But some fearing 
that they should be deliy«red up to the Romans, if 
peace were made, reproached the people with so tamely 
suffering themselves to be made a jest of, and insulted 
by a drunkard; and then, turning on Keton, they 
thrust him out. The decree thus being eonfirmed, 
they seat ambassadovs to fipirus, not only in the nara^ 
of the Tarentines, but of the other Greeks in Italy, 
with presefits to Pyrrhus, and orders to tell him, * that 
they wanted a general of lability and eharapter. As 
for troops, he would find a large supply of them on 
the spot, from the Lu4;anians, the Messapians, the 
Samaites, and Tarentines, to tiie amount oi twenty 
thousand horse, and three hundred and fifty thousand 
foot.' These promises not only elevated Pyrrhus, but 
raised in the Epirots a strong inclination to the war. 

There was then at the court of Pyrrhus a Thessalian 
named Gineas, a man of sound sense, and who, having 
been a disciple of Demosthenes, was the only orator of 
his time that presented his hearers with a lively image 
of the ^orce and spirit of that great master. This man 
had devoted himself to Pyrrhus ; and, in all the em<^ 
bassies he was employed in, confirmed that saying of 
Euripides* 

The gates that steel exclude, resistless eloquence shall enter.. 

This made Pyrrhus say 'That Cineas had gained 
liim move dtitf by his adtivess than he had won by his 
PLUT. Vol. III. L 
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arms :' and lie continued to heap Iioiliof 8 and imploy^ 
ments on hinii Cineaa, now seeing Pyrrhns intent on 
his preparations for Italy, took an opportunity, when 
he saw him at leisure, to draw him into the following 
conversation : ^ The Romans have the reputation of 
heing excellent soldiers, and have the command of 
many warlike nations : if it please Heaven that we 
conquer them, what use, sir, shall we make of our 
victory V — * Cineas/ replied the king, * your question 
answers itself. When the Romans are once subdued, 
there is no town, whether Greek or barbarian, in all 
the country, that will dare oppose us; but we shall 
immediately be masters of all Italy, whose greatness, 
power, and importance, no man knows better than 
you/ Cineas, after a short pause, continued : * But, 
after we have conquered Italy, what shall we do next, 
sir?'. Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his drift, replied, 
' There is Sicily very near, and stretches out her arms 
to receive us ; a fruitful and populous island, and easy 
to be taken : for Agathocles was no sooner gone than 
faction and anarchy prevailed among her cities, and 
every thing is kept in confusion by her turbulent de- 
magogues.'—* What you say^ my prince,' said Cineas^ 
* is very probable : but is the taking of Sicily to con- 
clude out expeditions ?'•—* Far from it,' answered 
Pyrrhus ; ' for if Heaven grant us success in this, that 
success shall only be the prelude to greater things^ 
Who can forbear Libya and Carthage, then within 
reach, which Agathocles, even when he fled in a clan- 
destine manner from Syracuse, and crossed the sea 
with a few ships only, had almost made himself master 
of? And when we have made such conquests, who can 
pretend to say that any of our enemies, who are now 
so insolent, will think of resisting us?' — *To be sure,* 
said Cineas^ ^they will not; for it is clear that s6 



^nch po«ret will enable you to recdver MaciMlouia, and 
to establish yourself uncontested sovereign of Greece. 
But when we have conquered aU, what are we to do 
then V — * Why, then, my friend/ said Pyrrhus, laugh- 
ing, * we will take our ease, and drink and be merry/ 
CineaSy having brought him thus far, replied, ^ And 
what hinders us from drinking and taking our ease 
now, when we have already those things in our hands^, 
at which we propose to arrive through seas of blood, 
through infinite toils and dangers, through innume<- 
rable calamities, which we must both cause and suffer V 
This discourse of Cineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but 
produced no reformation. He saw the certain happi«> 
ness which he gave up, but was not able to forego the 
hopes that flattered his desires. In the first place^ 
therefore, he sent Cineas to Tarentum with . three 
thousand foot : from whence there arrived, soon after^ 
a great number of galleys, transports, and flat-bottomed 
boats, on board of which he put twenty elephants, 
three thousand horse, twenty thousand foQ.t, two thou- 
sand archers, and five hundred slingers. When all 
was ready he set sail ; but as soon as he had got into 
the midst of the Ionian, he was attacked by a vio<- 
lent wind at north, which was unusual at that season* 
The storm raged terribly, but by the skill and extraor- 
dinary efforts of his pilots and mariners, his ship made 
the Italian shore, with infinite labor, and beyond all 
expectation. The rest of the fleet could not hold their 
course, but were dispersed far and wide. Some of the 
ships were quite beaten off from the coast of Italy, ai^d 
driven into the Libyan and Sicilian seas : others, not 
being able to double the cape of lapygia, were over* 
taken by the night ; and, a great and boisterous sea 
driving them on a difficult and rocky shore, they were 
all in the utmost distress. The king^s ship, indeed, by 
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its sise and strength, rensted the fbree of tii« waVM^ 
while the wind hlew fipom the sea ; but ^at coming 
about, and blowing directly from the shore, the ship» 
as she stood with her head against it, was in danger of 
opening by the sIkm^s she received. And yet to be 
driven off again into a terapestnous sea, while the wind 
continually shifted from point to point, seemed the 
jDOSt dread All case of all. In this extremity Pyrrhus 
^rew himself overboard, and was immediately fol* 
lowed by his friends and guards, who strove which 
should give him the best assistance ; but the darkness 
of the night, and the roaring and resistance of the 
waves, which beat on the shore, and were driven back 
with equal violence, rendered it extremely difficult to 
save him. At last, by daybreak, the wind being con* 
tiderably fallen, with much trouble he got ashore, 
greatly weakened in body, but with a strength and 
firmness of mind which bravely combated the distress. 
At the same time the Messapians, on whose coast he 
Was cast, ran down to give them all the succor in their 
power. They also met with some other of his vessels 
that had weathered the storm, in which were a small 
number of horse, not quite' two thousand foot, and two 
elephants. "With these Pyrrhus marched to Tarentum. 
When Cineas was informed of this, he drew out his 
forces, and went to meet him. Pyrrhus, on his arrival 
at Tarentum, did not choose to have recourse to com- 
pulsion at first, nor to do any thing against the inclina- 
tion of the inhabitants, till his ships were safe arrived, 
aad the greatest part of his forces collected : but, after 
tins, seeing the Tarentines, so far from being in a con- 
dition to defend others, that they would not even de- 
fend themselves, except they were driven to it by ne- 
cessity; and that they sat still at home, and spent 
their time abevt the baths, or in feasting and idle talk. 
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as expecting that he would fight for them ; he shut up 
the places of exercise and the walks, where they used,^ 
as they sauntered along» to conduct the war with 
words. He also put a stop to their anseasonahle en- 
tertainments, revels, wid diTersions* Instead of these* 
he called them to arms, and in his musters andreviewa 
was severe and inexorable : so that many of them 
quitted the place ; for, being unaccustomed to be un- 
der command, they called that a slavery which was 
not a life of pleasure. 

He Aow received intelligence that Lievinus, the Ro- 
man consul, was comiag against him with a great 
army, and ravaging Lueania by the way : and, though 
the confederates were not come up, yet, looking 
on it as a disgrace to sit still and see the enemy 
Approach still nearer, he took the field with the troops 
he had. But first he sent a herald to the Romans, 
with proposals, before they came to extremities, to 
lerminiEite their differences amicably wkh the Greeks 
in Italy, by taking him for the mediator and umpire. 
Lievinns answered, ' That the Romans neither accepted 
Pyrrhus as a mediator, nor feared him as an enemy.' 
Whereon he marched forward, and encamped on tiie 
plain between the cities of Pandosia and Heraclea ; 
and having notice that the Romans were near, and lay 
on the other side of the river Siris, he rode up to the 
river to take a view of them. When he saw the order 
of their troops, the appointment of their watches, and 
the regularity of their whole encampment, he was 
struck with admiration, and said to a friend who was 
by, < Megacles, the disposition of these barbarians has 
nothing of the barbarian in it ; we shall see whether the 
rest will answer it.' He now became solicitous for the 
events and determining to wait for the ajlies, set a 
i;liard on the river td oppose the Romansp if they 
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should endeavor to pass it. The Romans, on theii*' 
part, hastening to prevent the coming up of those 
ibrces which he had resolved to wait for, attempted 
the passage. The infantry took to the fords, and the 
cavalry got over wherever they could: so that the 
Greeks were afraid of being surrounded, and retreated 
to their main body. 

Pyrrhus, greatly concerned at this, ordered his foot- 
officers to draw up the forces, and to stand to their 
arms; while he advanced with the horse, who were 
about three thousand, in hopes of finding the Romans 
yet busied in the passage, and dispersed without any 
order: but when he saw a gpreat number of shields 
glittering above the water, and the horse preserving 
their ranks as they passed, he closed his own ranks, 
and began the attack. Beside his being distinguished 
by the beauty and lustre of his arms, which were of 
very curious fabric, he performed acts of valor worthy 
the great reputation he had acquired : for, though he 
exposed his person in the hottest of the engagement, 
and charged with the greatest vigor, he was never in 
the least disturbed, nor lost his presence of mind ; but 
gave his orders as coolly as if he had been out of the 
action, and moved to this side or that as occasion re* 
quired^ to support his men where he saw them main-* 
taining an unequal fight. 

Leonatus of Macedon observed an Italian horse- 
man very intent on Pyrrhus, changing his post as he 
did, and regulating all his motions by his. Whereon 
he rode up, and said to him, * Do you see, sir, that 
barbarian on the black horse with white feet t he seems 
to meditate some great and dreadful design. He keeps 
you in his eye : full of fire and spirit, he singles yon 
out, and takes no notice of any body else. Therefore 
bp on your guard against him.' Pyrrhus answered|^ 
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*-It is imposaible, Leonatos, to avoid our destiny. But 
neither this nor any other Italian shall have much 
satisfaction in engaging with me/ While they were 
yet speakings the Italian levelled his spear, and spurred 
his horse against Pyrrhus. He missed the king, but 
ruQ his horse through, as Leonatus did the Italian's 
the same moment, so that both horses fell together. 
Pyrrhus was carried off by his friends, who gathered 
round him, and killed the Italian, who fought to the 
▼ery last. This brave man had the command of a 
troop of horse ; Ferentum was the place of his birth, 
and his name Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more cautious ; and now seeing 
his cavalry give ground, he sent his infantry orders 
to advance, and formed them as soon as they came up : 
theu giving his robe and his arms to Megacles, one of 
his friends, he disguised himself in his, and proceeded 
to the charge. The Romans received him with great 
firmness, and the success of the battle remained long 
undecided. It is even said that each army was broken 
and gave way seven times, and rallied as often. He 
changed his arms very seasonably, for that saved his 
life ; but at the same time it had nearly ruined his 
affairs, and lost him the victory. Many aimed at Me- 
gacles ; but the man who first wounded him and 
brought him to the ground was named Dexous. Dex-* 
ous seized his helmet and his robe, and rode up to 
Lasvinus, showing the spoils, and crying out that he 
had slain Pyrrhus. The spoils being passed from 
rank to rank, as it were in triumph, the Roman army 
shouted for joy, while that of the Greeks was struck 
with grief and consternation. This held till Pyrrhus, 
apprised of what had happened, rode about the army 
uncovered, stretching out his hand to his soldiers, and 
giving them to know him by his voice. At last the 
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Rotnans were wotited, ehicijr bjr melil» of tfce ele^ 
phants ; for the hon^s, before tkey came near thenif 
were frightetied, and ran back with Ibeir ridert ; and 
Pyrrhus commanding his Thesfalian caralry to fall on 
them while in tiiis disorder^ they were routed with 
great alaughter. Dionysius writea, that near fifteen 
thousand Romans fell in this battle ; but Hieronymua 
makes the number only seven thonsand. On Pyrrhua^ 
side, Dionysius says^ there were thirteen -thousand 
killed ; Hieronymus not quite four thousand. Among 
these, howerer, were the most raluable of his friends 
and officers, whose services he had made great uae 
of, and in whom he had placed the highest confidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp« 
which he found deserted. He gained over many cities 
which had been in alliance with Rome, and laid waste 
the territories of others. Nny, he advanced to within 
thirty-seven miles of Rome itself. The L'ucaniana 
and the Samnites joined him after the battle, and werO 
reproved for their delay : but it was plain that he waa 
greatly elevated And delighted with having defeated 
so powerful an army of Romans with the assistance of 
the Tarentines only. 

The Romans, on this occasion, did dot take the com* 
mand from Laevinus, though Caius Fabricius is re- 
ported to have said that the Romans were not over«> 
come by the Epirots, but Laevinus by Pyrrhus : inti-> 
mating, that the defeat was owing to the inferiority of 
the general, not of his troops. Then raising new 
levies, filling up their legions, and talking in a lofty 
and menacing tone about the War, they struck Pyrrhus 
with amazement. He thought proper, therefore, to 
send an embassy to them firsts to try whether they 
were disposed to peace ; being satisfied that to take 
the city, and piake an absolute Gon<|uest, yas an un-> 



destakiDg of too mifcll difficidty to he efieet^d 1>y such 
aa aimy as his vtras at that time ; wheraas if he conld 
bring them to tenns of accominodatioD, and conclude 
a peace with them, it would be rery glorious for him 
after such a victory. 

Cineas, who was sent with this commissioD^ applied 
to ^e great meuy and sent them and their wires pre« 
sents in his master's name. But they all refdsed them i 
the women as well as the men declaring^ ' That when 
Rome had publicly ratified k treaty with the king^ 
they should then on their parts be ready to give him 
every mark of their friendship and respect.' And 
though Cineas made a very engaging speech to the 
senate^ and used many arguments to induce them to 
close with him, yet they lent not a willing ear to his 
propositions, notwithstanding that P3rrrhus offered to 
restore without ransom the prisoners he had made in 
the,battle, and promised to assist them in the conquest 
of Italy, desiring nothing in, return but their friend-* 
ship for himself, and security for the Tarentinesi 
Some, indeed, seemed inclined to peace, urging that 
they had already lost a great battle, and had a still 
greater to expect, since Pyrrhus was joined by several 
nations in Italy. There was then an illustrious Roman » 
Appius Claudius by name, who, on account of his 
gpreat age and the loss of his sight, had declined all 
attendance to public business. But when he heard of 
the embassy Arom Pyrrhus, and the report prevailed 
that the senate was going to vote for the peace, he 
could not contain himself, but ordered his servants to 
take him up, and carry him in his chair through the 
forum to the senate-house. When he wa» brought to 
the door, his sons and sons-in-law received him, and 
led him into the ien&te. A respectful silence was ob* 
served by the whole body ob his appearance ; And he 
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delivered his sentiments in the following terms : ' Hi* 
therto I have regarded my blindness as a misforfnney 
bnt now, Romans,.! wish I had been as deaf as I am 
blind.; fot then I should not have heard of your shame- 
ful counseli and decrees so ruinous to the glory of Rome. 
Where ndW are your speeches so much echoed about 
the worldi that if Alexander the Great had come into 
Italy, whetk we were young, and your fathers in the 
vigor of ttieijT age, he would not now be celebrated as 
invincible, but either by his flight or his fall would have 
added to the glory of Rome ? yon now show the vanity 
and folly of that boast, while you dread the Chaonians 
and Molossians, who were ever a prey to the Mace- 
donians, and tremble at the name of Pyrrhus, who has 
all his life been paying his court to one of the guards 
of that Alexander. At present he wanders about Italy , 
not so much to succor the Greeks here, as to avoid 
his enemies at home ; and he promises to procure ns 
the empire of this country with those forces, which 
could not enable him to keep a small part of Mace- 
donia. Do not expect, then, to get rid of him, by 
"entering into alliance with him. That step will only 
open a door to many invaders : for who is there that 
will not despise you, and think you an easy conquest, 
if Pyrrhus not only escapes unpunished for his inso- 
lence, but gains the Tarentines and Samuites, as a re- 
ward for insulting the Romans V 

Appius had no sooner done speaking than they 
voted unanimously for the war, and dismissed Cineas 
with this answer, ' That when Pjrrrhus had quitted 
Italy, ihey would enter on a treaty of friendship and 
alliance with him, if he desired it : but while he con- 
tinued there in a hostile manner, they would prose* 
cute the war against him with all their force, thougb 
ke should have defeated a thousand Lasvinuses.' 
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It is said that Cineas, while he was on this business, 
took great pains to observe the manners of the Ro^ 
mans, and to examine into the nature of their goyern* 
ment. And when he liad learned what he desired by- 
con versing with their great men, he made a faithful 
report of all to Pyrrhus ; and told him, among the 
rest, * That the senate appeared to him an assembly of 
kings ; and as to the people, they were so numerous, 
that he was afraid he-had to do \iith a Lerncean hydra i' 
for the consul had already an army on foot twice as 
large as the former, and had left multitudes behind 
in Rome of a proper age for enlisting, and sufficient to 
form many such armies. 

After this Fabricius came ambassador to Pyrrhus 
to treat about the ransom and exchange of prisoners. 
Fabricius, as Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly- 
valued by the Romans for his probity and martial 
abilities; but he was extremely poor. Pyrrhus re- 
ceived him with particular distinction, and privately 
offered him gold ; not for any base purpose ; but he 
begged hini to accept of it as a pledge of friendship 
and hospitality. Fabricius refusing the present, Pyr- 
rhus pressed him no farther : but the next day, wanting 
to surprise him, and knowing that he had never seen 
an elephant, be ordered the biggest he had to be 
armed and placed behind a curtain in the room where 
they were to be in conference. Accordingly this was 
done, and on a sign given the curtain drawn ; and the 
elephant raising its trunk over the head of Fabricius, 
made a horrid and frightful noise. Fabricius turned 
about, without being in the least discomposed, and said 
to Pyrrhus, smiling, * Neither your gold yesterday, 
nor your beast to-day, has made any impression ou 
me/ 
- Jo, the eveniog the conversation, at table tnmed on 
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many subjects, bat obiefly on Greece and tbe Grecian 
pbilosopbers. This led Cineas to mention Epicurus, 
and to give some account of tbe opinions of bis sect 
concerning tbe gods and civil government. He said 
tbey placed tbe cbief bappiness of man in pleasure, 
and avoided all concern in tbe administration of atTairs 
as tbe bane of a bappy life ; and tbat tbey attributed 
to tbe Deity neitber benevolence nor anger, but main* 
tained that, far removed from the care of human affairs, 
be passed bis time in ease and inactivity, and was to-^ 
tally immersed in pleasure. While be was yet speak- 
ing, Fabricius cried out, ' O heavens ! may Pyrrhus 
and tbe Samnites adopt these opinions as long as tbey 
are at war with tbe Romans I' Pyrrbus admiring tbe 
noble sentiments and principles of Fabricius, was more 
desirous than ever of establishing a friendship with 
Rome, instead of continuing tbe war : and taking Fa* 
bricius aside, be pressed him to mediate a peace, and 
then go and settle at bis court, where be should be his 
most intimate companion, and tbe chief of his gene* 
rals. Fabricius answered in a low voice, ' Tbat, sir, 
would be no advantage to you: for those who now 
honor and admire you, should tbey once have ex* 
perieno^ of me, would rather choose to be governed 
by me than you.' Such was tbe character of Fa* 
bricius. 

Pyrrbus, far from being offended at this answer, or 
taking it like a tyrant, made bis friends acquainted 
with the magnanimity of Fabricius, and intrusted the 
prisoners to him only, on condition that if the senate 
did not agree to a peace, they should be sent back, 
after tbey had embraced their relations, and celebrated 
the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fabricius being consul, an unknown per^ 
son came to bis camp with a letter £tomthe king's pby* 
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•ician, who offered to take off Pyrrbus by poison, and 
so end tbe war witbout any farther hazard to the Ro- 
mans, provided that they gave him a proper compen- 
sation for bis services. Fabricins detested the man's 
Villany; and, having bronght bis colleague into the 
same sentiments, sent dispatches to Pyrrbos without 
losing a moment's time, to caution him against the 
treason. The letter ran thus : 

* Caius Fabricius and Quintus iEmilius, consuls, to 
king Pyrrbus, health. 

* It appears that you judge very ill l>otb of your 
friends and enemies ; for you will find by this letter, 
which was sent to us, that you are at war with men of 
virtue and honor, and trust knaves and villains. Nor 
is it out of kindness that we give you this informa- 
tion ; but we do it, lest your death should bring a dis- 
grace on us, and we should seem to bare put a period 
to the war by treachery, when we could not do it by 
valor.' 

Pyrrbus having read tbe letter, and detected the 
treason, punished tbe physician ; and, to show bis 
gratitude to Fabricius and tbe Romans, be delivered 
up the prisoners without ransom, and sent Cineas again 
to negotiate a peace. The Romans, unwilling to re- 
ceive a favor from an enemy, or a reward for not con- 
senting to an ill thing, did indeed receive the prisoners 
at bis bands, but sent him hn equal number of Taren- 
tines and Samnites. As to peace and friendship, they 
would not bear any proposals about it till Pyrrbus 
should have laid down his arms, drawn his forces out 
of Italy, and returned to Epirns in tbe same ships in 
which be came. 

His affairs now requiring another battle, be assem- 
bled his army, and marched and attacked the Romans 
near Asculum. The ground was very rough and un- 
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leyei], and marsliy also towards the riyer, so that it^as 
extremely inconyeuieiit for the cayalry, and quite pre* 
yented the elephants from acting with the infantry: 
ibr this reason he had a great numher of men kOled 
and wounded, and might haye heen intirely defeated, 
had not night put an end to the hattle. Next day, 
contriying, hy an act of generalship, to engage on eyea 
ground, where his elephants might come at the enemy, 
he seized in time that difficult post where they fought 
the day hefore. Then he planted a numher of archers 
and slingers among his elephants, thickened his other 
ranks, and moyed forward in good order, though wjth 
great force and impetuosity, against the Romans. 

The Romans, who had not now the adyantage of 
ground for attacking and retreating as they pleased, 
were obliged to fight on the plain, man to man. They 
hastened to break the enemy's infantry, befbre the 
elephants came up, and made prodigious efforts with 
their swords against the pikes ; not regarding them* 
selves or the wounds they received, but only looking 
where they might strike and slay. After a long dis- 
pute, however, the Romans were forced to give way ; 
which they did first where Pyrrhus fought in> person ; 
for they could not resist the fury of his attack. In- 
deed, it was the force and weight of the elephants 
which put them quite to the rout. The Roman valor 
being of no use against those fierce creatures, the 
troops thought it wiser to give way, as to an over- 
whelming torrent or an earthquake, than to fall in a 
fruitless opposition, when they could gain no advan- 
tage, though they suffered the greatest extremities: 
and they had not far to fly before they gained their 
camp. Hieronymus says the Romans lost six thou- 
sand men in the action, and Pyrrhus, according to the 
account in his own Commentaries, lost three thousand 
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fire hundred. NeTertheless, Dionyrins does liot tell 
ua that there were two battles at Asculam, nor that it 
was clear that the Romans were defeated; but that 
the action lasted till sunset, and then the combatants 
parted unwillingly, Pyrrhus being wounded in the arm 
with a jav^elin, and the Samnites having plundered his 
bs^age ; and that the number of the slain, counting 
the loss on both sides, amounted to above fifteen thou- 
sand men. When they had all quitted the field, and 
Pyrrhus was congratulated on the victory, he said, 
* Such another victory, and we are undone :' for he 
had lost great part of the forces which he brought with 
him, and all his friends and officers, except a very small 
number. He had no others to send for to supply their 
place, and he found his confederates here very cold 
and spiritless. Whereas the Romans filled up their 
legions with ease and dispatch, from an inexhaustible 
fountain which they had at home ; and their defeats 
were so far from discouraging them, that indignation 
gave them fresh strength and ardor for the war. 

Amidst these difficulties, new hopes, as vain as the 
former, offered themselves to Pyrrhus, and enterprises 
which distracted him in the choice. On one side, am- 
bassadors came from Sicily, who proposed to put Syra^ 
cuse, Agrigentum, and the city of the Leontines in his 
hands, and desired him to drive the Carthaginians out 
of the island, and free it from tyrants ; and, on the other 
side, news was brought him from Greece, that Ptolemy ^ 
Ceraunus was slain in battle by the Gauls, and that this 
would be a seasonable juncture for him to offer him* 
self to the Macedonians, who wanted a king. On this 
occasion he complained greatly of fortune, for offering 
him two such glorious opportunities of action at once ; 
and, afflicted to think that in embracing one, he must 
necessarily give up the other, he was a long time per- 
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plexed and dot^blfvl which to fix oo. At last, the ex> 
peditioB to Sicily appearing to him the more importaat, 
^ by reaaon of ita neaffaeaa to Africa, he determined to 
go thither, and immediately despatched Ciata» before 
him, aocprding to cnttom, to treat with the cities in hia 
behalf* He placed, hbwever, a strong garrison in Ta* 
rentnm, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the peo- 
ple ; who insisted that he should either fulfil the pur«> 
pose he came for, by staying to assist them effectually 
in the Roman war, or, if he would be gone, to leave 
their city as he found it. But he gave them a serere 
answer, ordered them to be quiet and wait his time, 
find so set sail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing 
disposed agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily 
put themselves in his hands ; and, wherever force wan 
nenessary, nothing at first made any considerable re«- 
sistance to his arms. But with thirty thousand foot, 
two thousand tve hundred horse, and two hundred 
sail of ships, he advanced against the Carthaginians, 
drove them before him, and ruined their province. 
£ryx was 1l» strongest city in those parts, and the 
best provided with men for its defence ; yet he resolved 
to take it by storm. As soon, as his army was in readi*- 
ness to give the assault he armed himself at all points ; 
and, advancing towards the waUs, made a^ vow to Her- 
cules of games and sacrifices in acknowlegcment of the 
victory, if in that day's action he should distinguish 
himself before the Greeks in Sicily, in a manner that 
became his great descent and his fortunes. Then he 
ordered the signal to be given by sound of trumpet ; 
and having driven the barbarians from the walls with 
his missive weapons, he planted the scaling-ladders, 
and was himself the first that mounted. 

There he was attacked by a crowd of enemies; so&u 
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of whom he drove back, others he pushed down from 
the wall on both sides, but the greatest part he slew 
with his sword ; so that there was quite a rampart of 
dead bodies around him. In the mean time, he him* 
self received not the least harm, but appeared to his 
enemies in the awful character of some superior being ; 
showing on this occasion that Honjier spoke with judg- 
ment and knowlege, when he represented valor as the 
only virtue which discovers a divine energy, and those 
enthusiastic transports which raise a man above him- 
self. When the city was taken, he offered a magnifi- 
cent sacrifice to Hercules, and exhibited a variety of 
^hows and games. 

Of all the barbarians, those about Messena, who 
were called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the most 
trouble, and had subjected many of them to tribute. 
They were a numerous and warlike people, and thence 
had the appellation of Mamertines, which in the Latin 
tongue signifies martial : but Pyrrhus seized the col- 
lectors of the tribute, and put them to death ; and hav- 
ing defeated the Mamertines in a set battle, he de- 
stroyed many of their strongholds. 

The Carthaginians were now inclined to peace, and 
offered him both money and ships, on condition that 
he granted them his friendship : but, having farther 
prospects, he made answer, that there was only one 
"way to peace and friendship, which was, for the Car- 
thaginians to evacuate Sicily, and make the Libyan 
sea the boundary between them and the Greeks. 
Elated with prosperity and his present strength, he 
thought of nothing but pursuing the hopes which first 
drew him into Sicily. 

His first object now was Africat He had vessels 
enough for his purpose, but he wanted mariners : and 
in the collecting of them he was far from proceeding 
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with lenity and moderation ; on the contrary, he car- 
ried it to the cities with a high hand and with great 
rigor, seconding his orders for a supply with force, and 
severely chastising those who disobeyed them. This 
was not the conduct which he had observed at first ; 
for then he was gracious and affable to an extreme; 
placed an intire confidence in the people, and avoided 
giving them the least uneasiness. By these means he 
had gained their hearts. But now, turning from a po^- 
pular 'prince into a tyrant, his austerity drew on him 
the imputation both of ingratitude and perfidipusness. 
Necessity, however, obliged them to furnish him with 
what he demanded, though they were little disposed to 
it* But what chiefiy alienated their affections was his 
behavior to Thonon and Sostratus, two persons of the 
greatest authority in Syracuse. These were the men 
who first invited him into Sicily ; who, on his arrival, 
immediately put their city in his hands ; and who had 
been the principal instruments of the great things he 
had done in the island : yet his suspicions would nei- 
ther let him take them with him, nor leave them behind 
him. Sostratus took the alarm and fled : whereon 
Thonon was seized by Pyrrhus, who alleged that he 
was an accomplice with Sostratus, and put him to 
death. Then his affairs ran to ruin ; not gradually, 
and by little and little, but all at once : and the violent 
hatred which the cities conceived for him led some of 
them to join the Carthaginians, and others the Ma- 
mertines. While he thus saw nothing around him but 
cabals, seditions, land insurrections, he received letters 
from the Samnites and Tarentines, who, being quite 
driven out of the field, and with difficulty defending 
themselves within their walls, begged his assistance. 
This afforded a handsome pretence for his departure, 
without its being called a flight, and an absolute aban- 
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donment of his affairs in Sicily : but the truth was, 
that no longer being able to hold the island, he quitted 
it, like a shattered ship, and threw himself again into 
Italy. It is reported that, as he sailed away, he looked 
back on the isle, and said to those about him, ' What 
a field we leave the Carthaginians and Romans to ex- 
ercise their arms in !' and his conjecture was soon after 
verified. 

The barbarians rose against him as he set sail ; and 
being attacked by the Carthaginians on his passage, he 
lost many of his ships : with the remainder he gained 
the Italian shore. The Mamertines, to the number of 
ten thousand, had got thither before him ; and though 
they were afraid to come to a pitched battle, yet they 
attacked and harassed him in the difficult passes, and 
put his whole army in disorder. He lost two ele- 
phants, and a considerable part of his rear was cut in 
pieces: but he immediately pushed from the van' to 
their assistance, and risked his person, in the boldest 
manner, against men trained by long practice to war, 
who fought with a spirit of resentment. In this dis- 
pute he received a wound in the head, which forced 
him to retire a little out of the battle, and animated 
the enemy still more. One of them, therefore, who 
was distioguished both by his size and arms, advanced 
before the lines, and with a loud voice called on him 
to come forth if he was alive. Pyrrhus, incensed at 
this, returned with his guards, and, with a* visage so 
fierce with anger, and so besmeared with blood, that it 
^as dreadful to look on, made his way through his 
battalions, notwithstanding their remonstrances. Thus 
rushing on the barbarian, he prevented his blow, and 
gave him such a stroke on the head with his sword, 
that, with the strength of his arm, and the excellent 
temper of the weapon, he cleaved him quite down, and 
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in one moment the parts fell asunder. This achieve* 
ment stopped the course of the barbarians, who were 
struck with admiration and amazement at Pyrrhus, as 
at a superior being. He made the rest of his march 
therefore without disturbance, &nd arrived at Tarentum 
with twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse. 
Then taking with him the best troops that he found 
there, he adyanced immediately against the Romans, 
who were encamped in the country of the SamnitQ^. 

The a0airs of the Samnites were run to ruin, and 
their spirits sunk^ because they had been beaten in 
several battles by the Romans. There remained also 
in their hearts some resentment against Pyrrhus on 
account of his leaving them to go to Sicily, so that few 
of them repaired to his standard. The forces that he 
had he divided into two bodies ; one of which he de- 
tached into Lucania, to keep one of the consuls em- 
ployed, and hinder him from assisting his colleague ; 
with the other corps he marched in person against the 
other consul, Manius Curius, who lay safely intrenched 
near the city of Beneventum, and declined fighting ; 
as well in expectation of the succors from Lucania as 
on account of his being deterred from action by the 
augurs and soothsayers. 

Pyrrhus hastening to attack him before he could be 
joined by his colleague, took the choicest of his troops 
and the most warlike of his elephants, and pushed for- 
ward in the night to surprise his camp. But as he had 
a long circuit to take, and the roads were entangled 
with trees and bushes, his lights failed, and numbers 
of his men lost their way. Thus the night escaped. 
At day-break he was discovered by the enemy descend- 
ing from the heights, which caused no small disorder 
in their camp. Manius, however, finding the sacrifices 
auspicious, and the time pressing, issued out of his 
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trencbes, attacked the vanguard of the enemy, and put 
them to flight. This spread a consternation through 
their whole army, so that many of them were killed, 
and some of the elephants taken. On the other hand, 
the success led Manius to try a pitched battle. En- 
gaging therefore in the open field, one of his wings 
defeated that of the enemy ; but the other was borne 
down by the elephants, and driven back to the trenches* 
In this exigency he called for those troops that were 
left to guard the camp, who were all fresh men and 
well armed. These, as they descended from their ad- 
vantageous situation, pierced the elephants with their 
javelins, and forced them to turn their backs : and 
those creatures rushing on their own battalions, threw 
them into the greatest confusion and disorder. This 
put the victory in the hands of the Romans, and em- 
pire together with the victory; for; by the courage 
exerted, and the great actions performed this day, they 
acquired a loftiness of sentiment, an enlargement of 
power, with the reputation of berng invincible, which 
floon gained them all Italy, and Sicily a little after* 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and Sicily, 
after he had wasted six years in these expeditions. It 
is true, he was not successful ; but, amidst all his de^ 
feats, he preserved his courage unconquerable, and 
was reputed to excel, in military experience and per* 
^Bonal prowess, all the princes of his time. But what 
jbe gained by his achievements he lost by vain hopes : 
his desire of something absent never suffered him ef- 
fectually to persevere in a present pursuit. Hence it 
was that Antigonus compared him to a gamester, who 
makes many good throws at dice, but knows not how 
to make the best of his game. 

He returned to Epirus with eight thousand foot and 
five hundred horse ; but not having funds to maintain 
gkejAf he sought for a war which might answer that 
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end ; and being joined by a body of Gauls, he threw 
himself into Macedonia, where Antigonus, the son of 
Demetrinsy reigned at that time. His design was only 
to pillage and carry off booty ; bnt having taken many 
cities, and drawn over two thousand of Antigonus' 
men, he enlarged his views, and marched against the 
king. Coming np with him in a narrow pass, he put 
his whole army in disorder. The Ganls, however, 
who composed Antigonas' rear, being a numerous 
body, made a gallant resistance. The dispute was 
sharp ; but a^ last most of them were cut in pieces : ' 
and they who had the charge of the elephants, being 
surrounded, delivered up both themselves and the 
beasts. After so great an advantage, Pyrrhus follow- 
ing his fortune rather than any rational plan, pushed 
against the Macedonian phalanx, now struck with ter- 
ror and confusion at their loss : and perceiving that 
they refused to engage with him, he stretched out his 
hand to their commanders and other officers, at the 
same time calling them all by their names ; by which 
means he drew over the enemy's infantry. Antigonus 
therefore was forced to fly : he persuaded, however, 
some of the maritime towns to remain under his go- 
vernment. 

Amidst so many instances of success, Pyrrhus, con- 
cluding that his exploit against the Gauls was far the 
most glorious, consecrated the most splendid and va- 
luable of the spoils in the temple of Minerva Itonis> 
with this inscription : 

These Spoils that Pyrrhus on the martial plain 
Snatch'd from the vanquishM Gaul, Itonian Pallas, 
He consecrates to thee. If from his throne 
Antigonus deserted, fled, and ruin 
Pursued the sword of Pyrrhus — 'tis na wonder-— 
From JEIacus he sprung. 

^ ffaer the battle he soon reoovered the cities. Whein 
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he had made himself master of Mgm, among other 
hardships put on the inhahitants, he left among them a 
garrison draughted from those Gauls who served under 
him. The Gauls, of all men, are the most covetous of 
money ; and they were noisooner put in possession of 
the town than they hroke open the tomhs of the kings 
who were huried there, plundered the treasures, and 
insolently scattered their bones. . Pyrrhus passed the 
matter very slightly over ; whether it was that the af- 
^Eiirs he had on his hands obliged him to put off the 
inquiry, or whether he was afraid of the Gauls, and 
did not dare to punish them. The connivance how- 
ever was much censured by the Macedonians. 

His interest was not well established among them, 
nor had he any good prospect of its security, when he 
began to entertain new visionary hopes ; and, in ridi- 
cule of Antigonus, he said, ' He wondered at his im- 
pudence, in not laying aside the purple, and taking the 
habit of a private person.^ 

About this time Cleonymus the Spartan came to in- 
treat him that he would march to Lacedasmon, and he 
lent a willing ear to his request. Cleonymus was of 
the blood roya} ; but as he seemed to be of a violent 
temper, and inclined to arbitrary power, he was nei- 
ther loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and Areus was 
appointed to the throne. This was an old complaint 
which he had against the citizens in general : but to 
this we must add, that w;hen advanced in years he had 
married a young woman of great beauty, named Cheli- 
donis, who was of the royal family, and daughter to 
Leotychides. Ohelidonis entertaining a violent pas- 
sion for Acrotatus the son of Areus, who was both 
young and handsome, rendered the match not only 
uneasy, but disgraceful to Cleonymus, who was mise- 
rably in love ;. for there was not a man in Sparta who 
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did not know how much he was despised by his wife. 
These domestic misfortunes, added to his public ones, 
provoked him to apply to Pyrrhus, who marched to 
Sparta with twenty- five thousand foot, two thousand 
horse, aod twenty-four elephants. These great pre- 
parations made it evident, at one view, that Pyrrhus 
did not come to gain Sparta for Cleonymus, but Pelo- 
ponnesus for himself. He made, indeed, very diffe- 
rent professions to the Lacedasmonians, who sent an 
embassy to him at Megalopolis : for he told them that 
he was only come to set free the cities which were in 
subjection to Antigonus; and, what is more extraor- 
dinary, that he fully intended, if nothing happened tO' 
hinder it, to send his younger sons to Sparta, for a 
Lacedemonian education, that they might, in this 
respect, have the advantage of all other kings and 
princes. 

With these pretences he amused those that came to 
meet him on his march ; but as soon as he set foot in 
Laconia he began to plunder and ravage it: and on 
the ambassadors representing that he commenced hos- 
tilities without a previous declaration of war, he said, 
* And do we not kndw that you Spartans never declare 
beforehand what measures you are going to take?' to 
which a Spartan named Mandricidas, who was in com-* 
pany, made answer in this Laconic manner, * If thou art 
a god, thou wilt do us no harm, because we have done 
thee none ; if thou art a man, perhaps we may find a 
better man than thee.' 

In the mean time he moved towards Lacedaemon, 
and was advised by Cleonymus to give the assault im- 
mediately on his arrival. But Pyrrhus, as we are told, 
fearing that his soldiers would plunder the city if they 
took it by night, put him off, and said they would pro- 
ceed to the assault the next day ; for he knew there 
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were but few men within the city, and those nnpre-* 
pared, by reason of his sudden approach ; and that 
Areus the king was absent, being gone to Crete to snc- 
eor the Gortynians. The contemptuous idea whicb 
Pyrrhus conceived of its weakness and want of men 
was the principal thing that saved the city ; for, sup* 
posing that he should not find the least resistance, he 
ordered his tents to be pitched, and sat quietly down ; 
while the helots and friends of Cleonymus busied 
themselves in adorning and preparing his house, in ex- 
pectation that Pyrrhus would su^f with him there that 
evening. 

Night being come, the Lacedtemonians resolved in 
the first place, to send off their women to Crete, but 
they strongly opposed it : and Archidamia entering the 
senate with a sword in her hand, complained of the 
mean opinion they entertained of the women, if they 
imagined they would survive the destruction of Sparta. 
In the next place, they determined to draw a trench 
parallel to the enemy's camp, and at each end of it to 
sink waggons into the ground as deep as the naves of 
the wheels, that so being firmly fixed, they might stop 
the course of the elephants. As soon as the work was 
begun, both matrons and maids came and joined them ; 
the fqrmer with their robes tucked up, and the latter 
in their under-garments only, to assist the older sort 
of men. They advised those that were intended for 
the ^ghi to repose themselves, and in the mean time 
they undertook to finish a third part of the trench, 
which they effected before morning. This trench was 
in breadth six cubits, in depth four, and eight hun- 
dred feet long, according to Phylarchus. Hieronymus 
makes it less. 

At day-break the enemy was in motion, whereon the 
women armed the youth with their own hands^ and 
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gave them the trench in charge, exhorttng them to^ 
guard it well, and representing how delightful it 
would be to conquer in the view of thek country, or 
how glorious to expire in the arms of their mothers 
and their wives, when they had met their deaths as 
became Spartans ! As for Chelidonis, she retired 
into her own apartment with a rope about her neck, 
determined to end her days l^ it, rather than fall into 
the hands of Cleonymus, if the city was taken. 

Pyrrhus now pressed forward with his infantry 
against the Spartans, who waited for him under a ram- 
part of shields. But, beside that the ditch was scarce 
passable, he found that there was no firm footing on 
the sides of it for his soldiers, because of the looseness 
of the fresh earth. His son Ptolemy seeing this, 
made a compass about the trench with two thousand 
Gauls and a select body of Chaonians, and endeavored 
to open a passage on the quarter of the waggons : but 
these were so deep fixed and close locked, that they 
not only obstructed their passage, but made it difficult 
for the Spartans to come up and make a close defence. 
The Gauls were now beginning to drag out the wheels 
and draw the waggons into the river, when young Aero- 
tatus perceiving the danger, traversed the city with 
three hundred men, and by the advantage of some hol- 
low ways surrounded Ptolemy, not being seen till he 
began the attack on his rear. Ptolemy was now forced 
to face about, and stand on the defensive. In the con- 
fusion many of his soldiers running foul on each other, 
either tumbled into the ditch, or fell under the waggons. 
At last, after a long dispute and great effusion of blood, 
they were intirely routed. The old men and the women 
saw this exploit of Aero tatus ; and, as he returned through 
the city to his post, covered with blood, bold and elated 
with his victory, he appeared to the Spartan woraev 
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taller and more graceful than eyer, and they could not 
help envying Chelidonis such a loyer. Nay, some of 
the old men followed and cried out, *• 60, Acrotatus, 
and marry Chelidonis ; and may your offspring be wor- 
thy of Sparta T 

The dispute was more obstinate wher» Pyrrhut 
fought in person. Many of the Spartans distinguished 
themselyes in the action, and, among the rest, Phyllint 
made a glorious stand. He slew numbers that endea*- 
vored to force a passage ; and when he found himself 
ready to faint with the many wounds he had received, 
he gave up his post to one 0/ the officers that was near 
him, and retired to die in the midst of his own party, 
that the enemy might not get his body into their power. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he 
lay in his tent, had this dream : he thought he darted 
lightning on Lacedsemon, which set all the city on fire, 
and that the sight filled him with joy. The transport 
awaking him, he ordered his officers to put their men 
under arms ; and to some of his friends he related his 
vision, from which he assured himself that he should 
take the city by storm. The thing was received with 
admiration and a general assent ; but it did not please 
Lysimachus. He said that, as no foot is to tread on 
places that are struck by lightning, so the Deity by 
this might presignify to Pyrrhus that the city should 
remain inaccessible to him. Pyrrhus answered, ' These 
visions may serve as amusements for the vulgar, but 
there is not any thing in the world more uncertain and 
obscure. While, then, you have your weapons in your 
hands, remember, my friends. 

The best of omens is the cause of Pyrrhus.' 

So saying, he arose, and, as soon, as it was light, re<i> 
newed the attack. The Lacedemonians stood on their 
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defence with an alacrity and spirit above their strength t 
and the women attended, supplying them with arms, 
giring bread and drink to such as wanted it, and taking 
care of the wounded. The Macedonians then attempted 
to fill up the ditch, bringing great quantities of mate- 
rials, and throwing them on the arms and bodies of the 
dead. The Lacedaemonians, on their part, redoubled 
their efforts against them. But, all on a sudden, Pyr- 
rhus appeared on their side of the trench, where the 
waggons had been planted to stop the passage, ad- 
vancing at full speed towards the city. The soldiers 
who had the charge of that post cried out, and the 
women fled with loud shrieks and wailings. In the 
mean time Pyrrhus was pushing on, and overthrowing 
all that opposed him. But his horse received a wound 
in the belly from a Cretan arrow, ran away, and, 
plunging, in the pains of death, threw him on steep 
and slippery ground. As his friends pressed towards 
him in great confusion, the Spartans came boldly up, 
and, making good use of their arrows, drove them all 
back. Hereon Pyrrhus put an intire stop to the action, 
thinking the Spartans would abate of their vigor, now 
they were almost all wounded, and such great num- 
bers killed. But the fortune of Sparta, whether she 
was satisfied with the trial she had of the unassisted 
valor of her sons, or whether she was willing to show 
her power to retrieve the most desperate circumstances, 
just as the hopes of the Spartans were beginning to 
^ expire, brought to their relief from Corinth, Aminius 
the Phocean, one of ^tigonus' officers, with an army 
of strangers ; and they had no sooner entered the town, 
but Areus, their king, arrived from Crete with two thou- 
sand men more. The women now retired immediately 
to their houses, thinking it needless to concern them- 
selves any farther in the war : the old men too, who. 
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notwithstanditig their age, had been forced to bear 
arms, were dismissed, and the new supplies put in 
their place. 

These two reinforcements to Sparta served only to 
animate the courage of Pyrrhus, and make him more 
ambitious to take the town. Finding however that h« 
could effect nothing, after a series of losses and ill 
success, he quitted the siege, and began to collect 
booty from the country, intending to pass the winter 
there. But fate is unavoidable. There happened at 
that time a strong contention at Argos, between the 
parties of Aristeas and Aristippus ; and as Aristippus 
appeared to have a connexion with Antigonus, Ari-* 
steas, to prevent him, called in Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, 
whose hopes grew as fast as they were cut off, who, if 
he met with success, only considered it as a step to 
greater things, and if with disappointment, endeavored 
to compensate it by some new advantage, would nei* 
ther let his victories nor losses put a period to his dis- 
turbing both the world and himself. He began his 
march therefore immediately for Argos. Areus, by 
frequent ambushes, and by possessing himself of the 
difficult passes, cut off many of the Gauls and Molos* 
sians who brought up his rear. In the sacrifice which 
Pyrrhus had offered, the liver was found without a 
head, and the diviner had thence forewarned him that 
he was in danger of losing some person that was dear 
to him : but, in the hurry and disorder of this unex«- 
pected attack, he forgot the menace from the victim, 
and ordered his son Ptolemy with some of his guards 
to the assistance of the rear, whilst he himself pushed 
on, and disengaged his main body from those danger- 
ous passages. In the mean time Ptolemy met with a 
very warm reception ; for he was engaged by a select 
party of Lacedaemonians under the command of Eval- 
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cus. In the heat of action, a Cretan of Aptcra, named 
Ora?8Us, a man of remarkable strength and swiftness, 
came up with the young prince as he was fighting with 
great gallantry, and with a blow on the side laid him 
dead on the spot. As soon as he fell his party turned 
their backs and tied. The Lacedsemonians pursued 
them, and in the ardor of victory, insensibly advancing 
into the open plain, got at a great distance from their 
infantry. Pyrrhus, who by this time had heard of the 
death of his son, and was greatly afflicted at it, drew 
out his Molossian horse, and charging at the head of 
them, satiated himself with the blood of the Lacedae- 
monians. He always indeed appeared, great and in- 
vincible in arms, but now, in point of coy rage and 
force, he outdid all his former exploits. Having found 
out Evalcus, he spurred his horse against him: but 
Evalcus, inclining a little on one side, aimed a stroke 
at him which had like to have cut off his bridle hand. 
It happened however only to cut the reins, arid Pyrrhus, 
seizing the favorable moment, ran him through with 
his spear. Then, springing from his horse, he fought 
on foot, and made a terrible havock of those brave La- 
cedaemonians who endeavored to protect the body of 
Evalcus. The great loss which Sparta suffered was 
now owing purely to the ill-timed ambition of her lead- 
ers: for the war was at an end before the engagement. 
Pyrrhus, having thus sacrificed to the manes of his 
son, and celebrated a kind of funeral games for him, 
found that he had vented much of his grief in the fury 
of the combat, and marched more composed to Argos. 
Finding that Antigonus kept the high grounds adjoin- 
ing to the plain, he encamped near the town of Nau- 
plia. Next day he sent a herald to Antigonus, with a 
challenge in abusive terms to come down into the field, 
and fight with him for the kingdom. Antigonus said, 
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^ Time is the weapon that I use, as mueb as the sword ; 
and if Pyrrhus is weary of his life, there are many 
ways to end it.' To both the kings there came am- 
bassadors from Argos, intreating them to retire, and 
so prevent that city from being subjected to either, 
which had a friendship for them both. Antigonns 
•greed to the overture, and sent his son to the Argives 
as a hostage. Pyrrhus at the same time promised to 
retire ; but, sending no hostage, he was much suspected. 

Amidst these transactions, Pyrrhus was alarmed 
with a great and tremendous prodigy : for the heads 
of the sacrifice-oxen, when severed from the bodies, 
were seen to thrust out their tongues, and lick up 
their own gore. And in Argos, the priestess of 
Apollo Lyceus ran about the streets, crying out that 
she saw the city full of dead carcasses and blood, and 
an eagle joining in the fight, and then immediately va- 
nishing. 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the walls, 
and finding the gate called Diaroperes opened to him 
by Aristeas, he was not discovered till his Gauls had 
entered and seized the market-place : but the gate not 
being high enough to receive the elephants, they were 
forced to take off their towers ; and having afterwards 
put them on again in the dark, it could not be done 
without noise and loss of time, by which means they 
were discovered. The Argives ran into the citadel 
called Aspis, and other places of defence, and sent to 
call in Antigonus : but he only advanced towards the 
walls to watch his opportunity for action, and con- 
tented himself with sending in some of his principal 
officers and his son with considerable succors. 

At the same time Areus arrived in the town with a 
thousand Cretans, and the most active of his Spartans. 
All these troops being joined, fell at once on the Gauls, 
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and put them in great disorder* Pyrrhus entered at H 
place called Cylarabis, with g^eat noise and loud 
shouts, which) were echoed by the Gauls; bat he 
thought their shouts were neither full nor bold, but 
gather expressive of terror and distress. He therefore 
advanced in great haste, pushing forward his cavalry, 
though they marched in danger, by reason of the 
drains and sewers of which the city was full. Besides, 
in this nocturnal war, it was impossible either to see 
what was done, or to hear the orders that were given. 
The soldiers were scattered about, and lost their way 
among the narrow streets ; nor could the officers rally 
them in that darkness, amidst such a variety of noises, 
and in such strait passages ; so that both sides conti* 
nu^d without doing any thing, and waited for daylight. 
At the first dawn Pyrrhus was concerned to see the 
Aspis full of armed men ; but his concern was changed 
into consternation when, among the many figures in 
the market-place, he beheld a wolf and a bull in brass 
represented as fighting : for he recollected an old ora- 
cle which had foretold, ' That it was his destiny to 
die when he should see a wolf encountering a bull.' 
The Argives say these figures were erected in memory 
of an accident which happened long before. They tell 
us, that when Danaus first entered their country, as 
he passed through the district of Thyreatis, by the way 
of Pyramia, which leads to Argos, he saw a wolf fight- 
ing with a bull. Danaus imagined that the wolf repre- 
sented him ; for, being a stranger, he came to attack the 
natives, as the wolf did the bull. He therefore stayed 
to see the issue of the fight, and the wolf proving vic- 
torious, he offered his devotions to Apollo Lyceus, and 
theii assaulted and took the town ; Gelanor, who was 
then king, being deposed by a faction. Such is the 
history of those figures. 
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. Pyrrhts, quite dispirited at the sight, and perceiving 
Jit the same time that nothing succeeded according to 
bis hopes, thought it best td retreat. Fearing that the 
gates were too narrow, he sent orders to his son Hele- 
nus, who was left with the main body without the 
town, to demolish part of the wall, and assist the re- 
treat, if the enemy tried to obstruct it. But the per- 
son whom he sent, mistaking the 6rder in the hurry 
and tumult, and delivering it quite in a contrary sense, 
the young prince entered the gates with the rest of 
the elephants and the best of his troops, and ma,rched 
to assist his father. Pyrrhus was now retiring ; and 
while the market-place afforded room both to retreat 
and fight, he often faced about and repulsed the as- 
sailants. But when from that broad place he came to 
crowd into .the narrow street leading to the gate, he 
fell in with those who were advancing to his assistance. 
It was in vain to call out to them to fall back : there 
were but few that could hear him ; and such as did 
hear, and were most disposed to obey bis orders, were 
pushed back by those who came pouring in behind. 
Besides, the largest of the elephants had fallen in the 
gate-way on his side, and lying there, and roaring in a 
horrible manner, he stopped those who would have 
got out: and among the elephants already in the 
town, one named Nicon, striving to take up bis mastery 
who had fallen off woun<],ed, rushed against the party 
that was retreating, and overturned both friends and 
enemies promiscuously, till he found the body. Then 
he took it up with his trunk, and carrying it on his 
two tusks, returned in great fury, and trod down all 
before him. When they were thus pressed and 
crowded together, not a man could do any thing singly, 
but the whole multitude, like one close compacted 
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body, rolled this way and that, all together. They ex- 
changed but few blows with the enemy either in front 
or rear, and the greatest harm they did was to than* 
selves : for if any man drew his sword or levelled his 
pike, he conld not recover the one or put up tiie other*; 
the next person therefore, whoever he happened to be, 
was necessarily wounded ; and thus « many of them 
fell by the hands of each other. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the tempest rolling about him, took 
off the plume with which his helmet was distinguished, 
and gave it to one of his friends. Then trusting to 
the goodness of his horse, he rode in amongst the 
enemy, who were harassing his rear ; and it happened 
that he was wounded through the breastplate witii a 
javelin. The wound was rather slight than dangerous, 
but he turned against the man that gave it, who was an 
Argive of no note, the son of a poor old woman. This 
woman, among others, looking on the fight from the 
roof of a house, beheld her son thus engaged. Seized 
with terror at the sight, she took up a large tile with 
both hands, and threw it at Pyrriius. The tile fell on 
his head, and, notwithstanding his helmet, crushed the 
lower vertebr€e of his neck. Darkness, in a moment, 
covered his eyes, his hands let go the reins, and he 
fell from his horse by the tomb of Licymnius. The 
crowd that was about him did not know him ; but one 
Zopyms, who served under Antigonns, and two or 
three others coming up, knew him, and dragged him 
into a porch that was at hand, just as he was beginning 
to recover from the blow. Zopyrus had drawn his 
Illyrian blade to cut off his head, when Pyrrhus 
opened his eyes, and gave him so fierce a look, that he 
was struck with terror. His hands trembled, and be- 
tween his desire to g^ve the stroke, and the confusion 
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he was in, he missed his neck, but wounded him in 
the mouth and chin, so that it was a long time before 
he could separate the head from the body. 

By this time the thing was generally known, and 
Alcyonens, the son of Antigonus, came hastily up, 
and asked for the head, as if he wanted only to look 
on it. But as soon as he had got it he rode off with it 
to bis father, and cast it at his feet as he was sitting 
with his friends. Antigonus looking on the head, and 
knowing it, thrust his son from him; and struck him 
with his staff, calling him an impious and barbarous 
wretch : then putting his robe before his eyes, he 
wept in remembrance of the fate of his grandfather 
Antigonus, and that of his father Pemetrius, two in-« 
stances in his own house of the mutability of fortune. 
As for the head and body of Pyrrhus, he ordered 
them to be laid in magnificent attire on the funeral- 
pile and burnt. After this, Alcyoneus having met 
with Helenus in great distress and a mean garb, ad- 
dressed him in a courteous manner, and conducted 
him to his father, who thus expressed himself on the 
occasion : ' In this, my son, you have acted much 
better than before ; but still you are deficient ; for you 
should have taken off that mean habit, which is a 
greater disgrace to us who are victorious, than it is to 
the vanquished/ 

Then he paid his respects to Helenus in a very 
obliging manner, and sent him to Epirus with a pro- 
per equipage. He gave also the same kind reception 
to the friends of Pyrrhus, after he had made himself 
master of his whole camp and army. 
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Wb know no third name of Caius Marius, any more 
than we do of Quintus Sertorius, who held Spain so 
long, or of Lucius Mummius, who took Corinth : for 
the surname of Achaicus, Mummius gained by his con- 
quest, as Scipio did that of Africanus, and Metellus 
that of Macedonicus. Posidonius avails himself chiefly 
of this argument to confute those who hold the third 
to be the Roman proper name, Camillus, for instance, 
Marcellus, Cato : for in that case, those who had only 
two names would have had no proper name at all. 
But he did not consider that by this reasoning he 
robbed the women of their names; for no woman 
bears the first, which Posidonius supposed the proper 
name among the Romans. Of the other names, one 
was common to the whole family, as the Pompeii, 
Manlii, Cornelii, in the same manner as with us, the 
Heraclidas and Pelopidas ; and the other was a sur- 
name given them from something remarkable in their 
dispositions, their actions, or the form of their bodies, 
as Macrinus, Torquatus, Sylla, which are like Mne- 
mon, Grypus, and Callinicus, among the Greeks. But 
the diversity of customs in this respect leaves much 
room for farther inquiry. 

As to the figure of Marius, we have seen at Ravenna 
in Gaul his statue in marble, which perfectly ex- 
pressed all that has been said of his sternness and 
austerity of behavior ; for being naturally robust and 
warlike, and more acquainted with the discipline of 
the camp than the city, he was fierce and untractable 
when in authority. It is said that he neither learnt to 
read GreelL, nor would make use of that language oa 
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,^y serioTis occasion, thinkiDg it ridicalous to bestow 
time on learning the language of a conquered people : 
and when, after his second triumph, at the dedication 
of a temple, he exhibited shows to the people in the 
Grecian manner, he barely entered the theatre, and sat 
down, and then rose up and departed immediately » 
Therefore, as Plato used to say to Xenocrates the 
philosopher, who had a morose and unpolished manr 
Ber, ' Good Xenocrates, sacrifice to the Graces ;' sq 
if any one could have persuaded Marius to pay his 
court to the Grecian muses and graces, he had never 
brought his noble achievements, both in war and peace^ 
to so shocking a conclusion ; he had never been led by 
unseasonable ambition and insatiable avarice to split 
on the rocks of a savage and cruel old age. But this 
will soon appear from his actions themselves. 

His parents were obscure and indigent people, who 
supported themselves by labor : his father's name was 
ihe same with his : his mother was called Fulcinia. It 
was late before he came to Rome, or had any taste of 
the refinements of the city. In the mean time h^ 
lived at Cirreeatum, a village in the territory of Ar« 
pinum : and his manner of living there was perfectly 
rustic, if compared with the elegance of polished life ; 
but at the same time it was temperate, and much re- 
4Bembled that of the ancient Romans. 

He made his first campaign against the Celtiberians, 
when Scipio Africanus besieged Numantia. It did not 
.escape his general how far he was above the other 
young soldiers in courage ; nor how easily he came 
into the reformation in point of diet, which Scipio in- 
troduced into the army, before almost ruined by luxury 
and pleasure. It is said also, that he encountered and 
killed an enemy in the sight of his general ; who 
therefore distinguished him with many marks of honor 
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and r^Bpeety oiid of which was the inritifig him to bis 
table« One evening, the oonTersation happening to 
turn on the great commanders then in being, some 
person in the company, either out of complaisance to 
ScipTO, or because he really wanted to be informed, 
asked ' Where the Romans should find such another 
general when he was gone V on which Scipio, putting 
fais hand on the shoulder of Marius, who sat next him, 
said, ' Here, perhaps/ So happy was the genius of 
both those great men, that the one, while but a youths 
gave tokens of fais future abilities, and the other front 
those beginnings could discover the long series of 
glory which was to follow. 

This saying of Scipio's we are told raised the hopes 
of Marius, like a divine oracle, and was the chief 
thing that animated him to apply himself to affairs of 
state. By the assistance of Caecilius Metellus, on 
whose house he had an hereditary dependence, he was 
chosen a tribune of the people. In this office he pro- 
posed a law for regulating the manner of voting, which 
tended to lessen the authority of the patricians in mat- 
ters of judicature. Cotta the consul therefore per- 
suaded the senate to reject it, and to cite Marius to 
give account of his conduct. Such a decree being 
made, Marius, when he entered the senate, showed not 
the embarrassment of a young man advanced to office 
without having first distinguished himself; but assum- 
ing beforehand the elevation which his future actions 
were to give him, he threatened to send Cotta to pri- * 
son, if he did not revoke the decree. Cotta turning 
to Metellus, and asking his opinion, Metellus rose up 
and voted with the consul. Hereon Marius called in 
a lictor, and ordered him to take Metellus into custody. 
Metellus appealed to the other tribunes ; but as not 
one of them lent him any assistance^ the senate gave 
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way, and repealed their decree. Marins, highly dis- 
tingvished by this victory, went immediately from the 
senate to the fornm, and had his law confirmed by the 
people. 

From this time he passed for a man of inflexible 
resolution, not to be inflaenced by fear or respect of 
persons, and consequently one that would prove a bold 
defender of the people's privileges against the senate. 
But this opinion was soon altered by his taking quite 
a different part ; for a law being proposed concerning 
the distribution of corn, he strenuously opposed the 
plebeians, and carried it against them. By which ac- 
tion he gained equal esteem from both parties, as a 
person incapable of serving either against the public 
advantage. 

When his tribuneship was expired, he stood candi- 
date for the office of chief edile : for there are two 
offices of ediles ; the one called curulis, from the chair 
with crooked feet, in which the magistrate sits while 
he despatches business ; the other, of a degree much 
inferior, is called the plebeian edile. The more ho- 
norable ediles are first chosen, and then the people 
proceed the same day to the election of the other* 
When Marius found he could not carry the first, he 
dropped his pretensions there, and immediately ap- 
plied for the second. But as this proceeding of his 
betrajred a disagi^l^eable and importunate obstinacy, 
he miscarried in that also. Yet, though he was twice 
baffled in his application in one day, (which never 
happened to any man but himself,) he was not at all 
discouraged ; fbr, not long after, he stood for the pre* 
torship, and was near being rejected again. He was, 
indeed, returned last of all, and then was accused of 
bribery. What contributed most to the suspicion, was,^ 
41 H^rvant of Cassius Sabaco being seen within the 
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rails, among the electors ; for Sabaco was an iotimate 
friend of Marius. He was summoned therefore by 
the judges ; and, being interrogated on the point, he 
said, * That the heat having made him very thirsty, 
he asked for cold water ; on which his servant brought 
him a cup, and withdrew as soon as he had drank/ 
Sabaco was expelled the senate by the next censors, 
and it was thought he deserved that mark of infamy, 
as having been guilty either of falsehood or intem- 
perance. Caius Herennius was also cited as a witness 
against Marius ; but he alleged, that it was not cus- 
tomary for patrons (so the Romans call protectors) to 
give evidence against their clients, and that the law 
excused them from that obligation. The judges were 
going to admit the plea, when Marius himself opposed 
it, and told Herennius, that when he was first created 
a magistrate he ceased to be his client. But this was 
not altogether true ; for it is not every office that frees 
clients and their posterity from the service due to their 
patrons, but only those magistracies to which the law 
gives a curule chair. Marius, however, during the 
first days of trial, found that matters ran against him, 
his judges being very unfavorable ; yet, at last, the 
YOtes proved equal, and he was acquitted beyond ex- 
pectation. 

In this pretorship he did nothing to raise him to 
distinction. But, at the expiratioi} of this office, the 
farther Spain falling to his lot, he is said to have 
cleared it of robbers. That province as yet was un- 
civilised and savage in its manners, and the Spaniards 
thought there was nothing dishonorable in robbery. 
At his return to Rome, he was desirous to have his 
«hare in the administration, but had neither riches nor 
.eloquence to recommend him ; though these were the 
instruments by which the great men. of those timQ$ 
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gOTerned tbe people. His high spirit, however, hid 
indefatigable industry, and plain manner of living, re«* 
commended him so effectually to the commonalty, that 
he gained offices, and by offices power ; so that he waA 
thought worthy the alliance of the Caesars, and mar- 
ried Julia of that illustrious family. Caesar, who 
afterwards raised himself to such eminence, was her 
nephew, and, on account of his relation to Marius, 
showed himself very solicitous for his honor, as we~ 
have related in his life. 

Marius, along with his temperance, was possessed of 
great fortitude in enduring pain. There was an extra- 
ordinary proof of this in his bearing an operation in 
surgery. Having both his legs full of wens, and being 
troubled at the deformity, he determined to put him-^ 
self in the hands of a surgeon. He would not be 
bound, but stretched out one of his legs to the knife^ 
and, without motion or groan, bore the inexpressible 
pain of the operation in silence, and with a settled 
countenance. But when the surgeon was going to 
begin with the other leg, he would not suffer him, say- 
ing, ' I see the cure is not worth the pain.' 

About this time Caecilius Metellus, the consul, being 
appointed to the chief command in the war against Ju- 
gurtfaa, took Marius with him into Africa as one of his 
lieutenants. Marius now finding an opportunity for 
great actions and glorious toils, took no care, like his 
colleagues, to contribute to the reputation of Metellus, 
or to direct his views to his service ; but concluding 
that he was called to the lieutenancy, not by Metellus, 
but by Fortune, who had opened him an easy way and 
a noble theatre for great achievements, exerted all his 
powers. That war presenting many critical occasions,, 
'he neither declined tbe most difficult service, nor 
thought the most servile beneath him. Thus surpassing 
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hifl eqvals in pmiEeisce and foresight, and contestiBg it 
with the common soldiers in abstemiouaness and labar^ 
be intirely gained their affections : for it is no small 
consolation to any one who is obliged to work, to see 
another yoluntarily take a share in his labor, since it 
seems to take off the constraint. There is not, indeed , 
a more agreeable spectacle to a Roman soldier than 
that 'of his general eating the same dry bread which he 
eats, or lying on an ordinary bed, or assisting his men 
in drawing a trench or throwing up a bulwark ; for the 
soldier does not so much admire those officers who let 
him share in their honors or their money, as those 
who will partake with him in labor and danger ; and 
be is more attached to one that will assist him in hia 
work, than to one who will indulge him in idleness. 

By these steps Marius gained the hearts of the sol* 
diers : his glory, his influence, his reputation, spread 
through Africa, and extended even to Rome : the men 
under his command wrote to their friends at home, that 
the only means of putting an end to the war in those 
parts would be to elect Marius consul. This occa- 
sioned no small anxiety to Metellus ; but what dis- 
tressed him most was the affair of Turpilins. This man 
and his family had long been retainers to that of Me-* 
tellus, and be attended him in that war in the cha- 
racter of master of the artificers ; but being, through 
bis interest, appointed governor of the large town of 
Vacca, his humanity to the inhabitants and the unsus- 
pecting openness of his conduct, gave them an oppor-^ 
tunity of delivering up the place to Jngurtha. Turpi- 
lius, however, suffered no injury in his person ; for the 
inhabitants, having prevailed on Jngurtha to spare him, 
dismissed him in safety. On this account he was ac- 
cused of betraying the place4 Marius, who was one 
6f the cottDcil of war, was not only severe on him him- 
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iself, but stirred up most of tbe other judges ; so tbat 
it was carried against the opinion of Metellns, and 
much against his will he passed sentence of death on 
him. A little after, the accusation appeared a false 
one ; and all the other officers sympathised with Me- 
tellus, who was OTerwhelmed with sorrow ; while Ma- 
riusy far from dissembling his joy, declared tbe thing 
was his doing, and was not ashamed to acknowlege iti 
an companies * That he had lodged an avenging fury 
in the breast of M etellus, who would not fail to punish 
him for having put to death the hereditary friend of 
}iis family/ 

They now became open enemies ; and one day, when 
Marius was by, we are told that Metellns said, by way 
of insult, * l^ou think, then, my good friend, to leave 
us, and go home, to solicit the consulship : would yon 
not be contented to stay and be consul with this son of 
mine V The son of Metellus was then very young. 
Notwithstanding this, Marius still kept applying for 
leave to be gone, and Metellus found out new pre- 
tences for delay. At last, when there wanted only 
twelve days to the election, he dismissed him. Marius 
had a long journey from the camp to Utica, but he de*- 
spatched it in two days and a night. At his arrival on 
the coast, he offered sacrifice before he embarked ; and 
the diviner is said to have told him that ^Heaven an- 
nounced success superior to all his hopes. Elevated 
with this promise, he set sail, and, having a fair wind, 
crossed the sea in four days. The people immediately 
expressed their inclination for him ; and being intro- 
duced by one of their tribunes, he brought many false 
charges against Metellus, in order to secure the consul" 
ship for himself; promising at the same time either to 
kill Jugurtha or to take him alive. 

He was elected with great applause^ and immediately 
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•began his leriea ; in which he observed neither law nor 
custom^ for he enlisted many needy persons, and even 
slaves. The generals that were before him had not 
Admitted such as these, but intrusted only persons of 
jproperty with arms as with other honors, considering 
.that property as a pledge to the public for their beha* 
vior. Nor was this the only obnoxious thing in Ma- 
rius. His bold speeches, accompanied with insolence 
and ill-manners, gave the patricians great uneasiness ; 
for he scrupled not to say ' That he had taken the 
consulate as a prey from the effeminacy of the high- 
born and the rich ; and that he boasted to the people of 
bis own wounds, not the images of others, or monu- 
ments of the dead/ He took frequent occasion, too, 
to mention Bestia and Albinus. generals who had been 
mostly unfortunate in Africa, as men of illustrious fa- 
milies, but unfit for war, and consequently unsuccess- 
ful through want of capacity. Then he would ask the 
people * Whether they did not think that the ances- 
tors of those men would have wished rather to leave a 
posterity like him ; since they themselves did not rise 
to glory by their high birth, but by their virtue and 
^reat actions V These things he said, not out of mere 
vanity and arrogance, or needlessly to embroil himself 
with the nobility ; but he saw the people took pleasure 
in seeing the senate insulted, and that they measured 
the greatness of a man's mind by the insolence of his 
language ; and therefore to gratify them he spared not 
the greatest men in the state. 

On his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite over- 
come with grief and resentment, to think that when he 
^ad in a manner finished the war, and there remained 
nothing to take but the person of Jugurtha, Marius, 
who had raised himself merely by his ingratitude to^ 
wards him^ should come to snatch away both his vie- 
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tory and triumph. Unable therefore to bear the sight 
of him, he retired, and left his lieutenant, Rutilius, to 
deliver up the forces to M arius. But before the end 
of the war the divine vengeance overtook Marius ; for 
Sylla robbed him of the glory of his exploits, as he had 
done Metellus. I shall briefly relate here the manner 
of that transaction, having already given a more par-* 
ticular account of it in the life of Sylla. 

Bocchus, king of the Upper Numidia, was father-in*' 
law to Jugurtha. He gave him however very little 
assistance in the war, pretending that he detested his 
perfidiousness, while he really dreaded the increase of 
his power. But when he became a fugitive and a 
wanderer, and was reduced to the necessity of apply- 
ing to Bocchus as his last resource, that prince received 
him rather as bis suppliant, than as his son-in-law. 
When he had him in his hands, he proceeded in public 
to intercede with Marius in his behalf, alleging in his 
letters that he would never give him up, but defend 
him to the last. At the same time in private intending 
to betray him, he sent for Lucius Sylla, who was 
questor to Marius, and had done Bocchus many ser- 
vices during the war. When Sylla was come to 
him, confiding in his honor, the barbarian began to re- 
pent, and often changed his mind, deliberating for 
some days whether he should deliver up Jugurtha, or 
retain Sylla too. At last, adhering to the treachery he 
had first conceived, he put Jugurtha alive into the 
hands of Sylla. 

Hence the first seeds of that violent and implacable 
quarrel, which almost ruined the Roman empire; for 
many, out of envy to Marius, were willing to attribute 
this success to Sylla only ; and Sylla himself caused a 
seal to be made, which represented Bocchus delivering 
up Jugurtha to him. This seal he always wore, and 
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constantly jsealed his letters with it; by which he 
highly provoked Marius, who was naturally ambitious, 
and conld not endure a rival in glory. Sylla was in*- 
stigated to this by the enemies of Marius, who ascribed 
the beginning and the most considerable actions of the 
war to Metellus, and the last and finishing stroke to 
Sylla ; that so the people might no longer admire and 
remain attached to Marius as the most accomplished of 
commanders. 

The danger, however, that approached Italy from the 
west, soon dispersed all the envy, the hatred, and the 
calumnies, which had been raised against Marius. The 
people, now in want of an experienced commander, 
and searching for an able pilot to sit at the helm, that 
the commonwealth might bear up against so dreadful a 
storm, found that no one of an opulent or noble family 
would stand for the consulship; and therefore they 
elected Marius, though absent. They had no sooner 
received the news that Jugurtha was taken than re> 
ports were spread of an invasion from the Teutones 
and the Cimbri : and though the account of the num- 
ber and strength of their armies seemed at first in- 
credible, it afterwards appeared short of the truth ; 
for three hundred thousand well-armed warriors were 
on the march, and the women and children, whom 
they had along with them, were said to be much more 
numerous. This vast multitude wanted lands on which 
they might snbsist, and cities wherein to settle; as 
they had heard the Geltss before them had expelled 
the Tuscans, and possessed themselves of the best part 
of Italy. As for these, who now hovered like a cloud 
over O&ul and Italy, it was not known who they were, 
or whence they came, on account of the small coxxk- 
merce which they had with the rest of the world, and 
Ihe length of way they had marched. It was con- 
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jectured, indeed, from tbe larg^enesg of tbetr sUtnret 
and the blueoess of their eyes, as well as because the 
Germans call banditti eimbri, that they were soma of 
those German nations who dwell by the northern sea. 

Some assert, that the country of the Celtse is of such 
yast extent, that it stretches from the Western Ocean 
and most northern climes to the lake Mseotis eastward^ 
and that part of Scythia which borders on Pontus: 
that there the two nations mingle, and thence issue ; 
not all at once, nor at all seasons, but in the spring of 
every year : that, by means of those annual supplies, 
they had gradually opened themselyes a way over the 
greatest part of the European continent ; and that, 
though they are distinguished by different names, ac* 
cording to their tribes, yet their whole body is com* 
prehended under the general name of Celto-Scythe* 

Others say they were a small part of the Cimme- 
rians, well known to the ancient Greeks ; and that this 
small part, quitting their native soil, or being expelled 
by the Scythians on account of some sedition, passed 
from the Pains Masotis into Asia, under the conduct of 
Lygdamis, their chief; but that the greater and nwre 
warlike part dwelt in extremities of the earth near the 
northern sea. These inhabit a country so dark and 
woody, that the sun is seldom seen, by reason of the 
many high and spreading trees, which reach inward as 
far as the Hercynian forest. They are under that part 
of the heavens where the elevation of the pole is such, 
that by reason of the declination of the parallels, it 
makes almost a vertical point to the inhabitants ; and 
their day and night are of such a length, that they 
serve to divide the year into two equal parts ; which 
gave occasion to the fiction of Homer concerning the 
infernal regions. 

Hence therefore these barbarians, who came into 
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Italy, first issued; being anciently called Cimmeriiy 
afterwards Cimbri ; and the appellation was not at' all 
from their manners: but these things rest rather on 
conjecture than historical certainty. Most historians, 
however, agree that their numbers, instead of being 
less, were rather greater than we have related. As to 
their courage, their spirit, and the force and vivacity 
with which they made an impression, we may compare 
them to a devouring fiame. Nothing could resist their 
impetuosity : all that came in their way were trodden 
down, or driven before them like cattle. Many re- 
spectable armies and generals, employed by the fio- 
mans to guard the Transalpine Gaul, were shamefully 
routed ; and the feeble resistance they made to the first 
efforts of the barbarians was the chief thing that drew 
them towards Rome ; for, having beaten all they met, 
and laden themselves with plunder, they determined 
to settle nowhere till they had destroyed Rome, and 
laid waste all Italy. 

The Romans, alarmed from all quarters with this 
news, called Marius to the command, and elected him 
a second time consul. It was, indeed, unconstitutional 
for any one to be chosen who was absent, or who had 
not waited the regular time between a first and second 
consulship ; but the people overruled all that was said 
against him. They considered that this was not the 
^rst instance in which the law had given way to the 
public utility; nor was the present occasion less urgent 
than that when, contrary to law, they made Scipio 
consul ; for then they were not anxious for the safety 
of their own city, but only desirous of destroying 
Carthage. These reasons prevailing, Marius returned 
with his army from Africa, and entering on his con- 
sulship on the first of January, which the Romans 
jreckon the beginning of their year^ led up his triumph 
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the same day* Jugurtha, now a captive, was a spec^ 
tacle as agreeable to the Romans as it was beyond 
their expectation, no one having ever imagined that 
the war could be brought to a period while he was 
alive : so various was the character of that man, that 
he knew how to accommodate himself to all sorts of 
fortune ; and through all his subtlety there ran a vein 
of courage and spirit. It is said, that when he was 
led before the car of the conqueror he lost his sepses« 
After the triumph he was thrown into prison, where, 
whilst they were in haste to strip him, some tore his 
robe off his back, and others, catching eagerly at his 
pendants, pulled off the tips of his ears with them. 
When he was thus thrust down naked into the dun- 
geon, all wild and confused, he said, with a frantic 
smile, ' Heavens ! how cold is this bath of yours !' 
There, struggling for six days with extreme hunger^ 
and to the last hour laboring for the preservation of 
life, he came to such an end as his crimes deserved* 
There were carried, we are told, in this triumph, three 
thousand and seven pounds of gold, five thousand se- 
ven hundred and seventy-five of silver bullion, and 
of silver coin seventeen thousand and tweqty-eight 
drachmas. 

After the solemnity was over Marius assembled the 
senate in the capitol ; where, either through inadver-* 
tency or gross insolence, he entered in his triumphal 
robe : but soon perceiving that the senate was offended, 
he went and put on his ordinary habit, and then re^* 
turned to his place. 

When he set out with the army, he trained his solip 
diers to labor while on the road ;. accustoming them to 
long and tedious marches, and compelling every man 
to carry his own baggage, and provide his own victualsi 
§o that afterwards laborious people, who executed r^a^ 
PLUT* VOL. ill. o 
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dily and without murmtiiiiig whatever they were or- 
dered, were called Marius' mules. Some, indeed, give 
{Another reason for this proverbial saying. They say, 
that when Scipio besieged Numantia, he chose to in- 
spect, not only the arms and horses, but the very 
mules and waggons, that all might be in readiness and 
good order ; on which occasion Marius brought forth 
his horse in fiile condition, and his mule too in better 
case, and stronger and gentler than those of others* 
The general, much pleased with Marius' beasts, often 
made mention of them ; and hence those who by way 
of raillery praised a drudging patient man, called him 
Marius' mule. 

On this occasion, it was a very fortunate circum- 
stance for Marius that the barbarians, turning their 
course, like a reflux of the tide, first invaded Spain : 
for this gave hitn time to strengthen his men by exer- 
cise, and to raise and confirm their courage ; and, what 
was still of greater importance, to show them what he 
himself was. His severe behavior, and inflexibility in 
punishing, when it had once accustomed them to mind 
their conduct and be obedient, appeared both just and 
salutary. When they were a little used to his hot and 
violent spirit, to the harsh tone of his voice, and the' 
fierceness of his countenance, they no longer considered 
them as terrible to themselves but to the enemy. 
Above all, the soldiers were charmed with his integ- 
rity in judging; and this contributed not a little to 
procure Marius a third consulate. Besides, the bar- 
barians were expected in the spring, and the people 
were not willing to meet them under any other gene- 
ral. They did not, however, come so soon as they 
were looked for, and the year expired without his get- 
ting a sight of them. The time of a new election 
coming on^ and his colleague being dead, Marius left 
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tbe command of the army to Manius Aquilius, and 
went himself to Rome. Several persons of great merit 
stood for the consulate ; but Lucius Saturninus, a tri-* 
bune who led the people, being gained by Marius, in 
all his speeches exhorted them to choose him consul. 
Marius, for his part, desired to be excused, pretending 
that he did not want the office : whereon Saturninus 
called him a traitor to his country, who deserted the 
command in such time of danger. It was not difficult 
to perceive that Mariui dissembled, and that tbe tri- 
bune acted a bungling part under him ; yet the people, 
considering that the present juncture required both bis 
capacity and good fortune, created him consul a fourth 
time, and appointed Lutatius Catulus his colleague ; a 
man much esteemed by the patricians, and not unac- 
ceptable to the commons. 

Marius, being informed of the enemy's approach, 
passed the Alps with the utmost expedition ; and hav- 
ing marked out his camp by the river Rhone, fortified 
it, and brought into it a large supply of provisions, 
that the want of necessaries might never compel him to 
fight at a disadvantage : but as the carriage of provi- 
sioiks by sea was tedious and very expensive, he found. 
a way to make it easy and expeditious. The mouth of 
the Rhone was at that time choked up with mud and 
sand, which the beating of the sea had lodged there ; 
so that it was very dangerous, if not impracticable, for 
vessels of burden to enter it. Marius therefore set 
his army, now quite at leisure, to .work there ; and 
baving caused a cut to be made, capable of receiving 
large ships, he turned great part of the river into it ; 
thna drawing it to a coast, where the opening to the 
sea is easy and secure. This cut still retains his 
name. 

The barbarians dividing themselves, into two bodies, 
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it fell to the lot of the Gimbri to march the upper way; 
through NoricQin, against Gatulus, and to force that 
pass ; while the Teatones and Ambrones took the road 
through liiguria, along the sea-coast, in order to reach 
Marius. The Gimbri spent some time in preparing for 
their march ; but the Teutones and Ambrones set out 
immediately, and pushed forward with great expedi* 
tion ; so that they soon traversed the intermediate 
country, and presented to the view of the Romans an 
incredible number of enemies, terrible in their aspect, 
and in their voice and shouts of war different from all 
other men, {They spread themselves over a vast extent 
of ground near Marius ; and, when they had encamped^ 
they challenged him to battle* 

The consul, for his part, regarded them not, but 
kept his soldiers ,within the trenches, rebuking the va-« 
nity and rashness of those who wanted to be in action, 
and calling them traitors (o their country. He told 
them their ambition should not now be for triumphs 
and trophies, but to dispel the dreadful ^torm that 
hung over them, and to save Italy from destruction* 
These things he said privately to his chief officers and 
men of the first rank. As for the common soldiers, he 
made them mount guard by turns on the ramparts, to 
accustom them to bear the dreadful looks of the enemy^ 
and to hear their savage voices without fear, as well as 
to make them acquainted with their arms, and their 
way of using them. By these means what at first was 
terrible, by being often looked on, would in time be* 
come unaffecting : for he concluded that with regard 
to objects of terror, novelty adds many unreal circum- 
stances, and that things really dreadful lose their 
effect by familiarity;. Indeed, the daily sight of th^ 
barbarians not only lessened the fears of the soldiers^ 
i»^ the menacing behavior find intolerable vanity of 
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the ^neroy, bat provoked their resentment, and inflamed 
their courage : for they not only plundered and ruined 
the adjacent country, but advanced to the very trenches 
with the greatest insolence and contempt* 
. Marius at last was told that the soldiers vented their 
grief in such complaints as these : * What effeminacy 
has Marius discovered in us, that he thus keeps us 
locked up, like so many women ^ and restrains us from 
fighting? Come on; let us with the spirit of freemeii 
ask him if he waits for others to fight for the liberties 
of Rome, and intends to make use of us only as the 
vilest laborers, in digging trenches^ in carrying out 
loads of dirt, and turning the course of rivers? It is 
for such noble works as these, no doubt, that he ex-* 
ercises us in such painful labors ; and, when they are 
done, he will return and show his fellow-citizens the 
glorious fruits of the continuation of his power* It 
is true, Carbo and Csepio were beaten by the enemy S 
but does their ill success terrify liim ? Surely Garbo 
and Gsepio were generals as much inferior to MariuS 
in valor and renown, as we are superior to the army 
they led. Better it were to be in action, though we 
IBuffered from it like them, than to sit still and see the 
destruction of our allies/ 

Marius^ delighted with these speeches, talked to 
them in a soothing way* He told them ' it was not 
from any distrust of them that he sat stilly but that, by 
order of certain oracles, he waited both for the time 
and place which were to ensure him the victory ;' for 
he had with him a Syrian woman, named Martha, who 
was said to have the gift of prophecy. She was carried 
cibout in a litter with great respect and solemnity ; and 
the sacrifices he offered were all by her direction. She 
had formerly applied to the senate in this character, and 
made an offer of predicting for them future events; 
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but they refused to hear her. Tiien she betook her^ 
self to the women, and gave them a specimen of her 
art. She addressed herself particularly to the wife of 
Marius, at whose feet she happened to sit when there 
was a combat of gladiators, and, fortunately enough, 
told her which of them would prove victorious. Ma- 
rius' wife sent her to her husband, who received her 
with the utmost veneration, and provided for her the 
litter in which she was generally carried. When she 
went to sacrifice she wore a purple robe, lined with the 
same, and buttoned up, and held in her hand a spear 
adorned with ribands and garlands. When they saw 
this pompous scene, many doubted whether Marius was 
really persuaded of her prophettc abilities, or only 
pretended to be so, and acted a part, while he showed 
Che woman in this form. 

But what Alexander of Myndos relates concerning 
the vultures really deserves admiration. Two of them, 
it seems, always appeared, and followed the army, 
before any great, success, being well known by their 
brazen collars. The soldiers, when they took them, 
had put these collars on them, and then let them go. 
From this time they knew, and in a manner saluted 
the soldiers ; and the soldiers, whenever these ap^ 
peared on their march, rejoiced in the assurance of 
performing something extraordinary. 

About this time there happened many prodigies, 
most of them of the usual kind : but news was brought 
from Ameria and Tudertum, cities in Italy, that one 
night there were seen in the sky spears and shields of 
fire, now waving about, and then clashing against each 
other, in imitation of the postures and motions of men 
fighting ; and 'that, one party giving way, and the 
other advancing, at last they all disappeared in the 
west* Much about this time, too, there arrived from 
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Pesflinus, Batabaces, priest of the mother of the gods, 
with an account that the goddess had declared from 
her sanctuary that the Romans would soon obtain a 
great and glorious victory. The senate had givep cre- 
dit to his report, and decreed the goddess a temple on 
account of the victory : but when Batabaces went out 
to make the same declaration to the people, Aulus 
Porapeins, one of the tribunes, prevented him, calling 
him an impostor, and driving him in an ignominious 
manner from the rostrum. What followed, indeed, 
was the thing which contributed most to the credit of 
the prediction ; for Aulus had scarce dissolved the as- 
sembly, and reached his own house, when he was seized 
with a violent fever, of which he died within a week. 
This was a fact universally known. 

Marius still keeping close, the Tevtones attempted 
to force his intrenchments ; but being received with a 
shower of darts from the camp, by which they lost a 
number of men, they resolved to march forward, con- 
cluding that they might pass the Alps in full security. 
They packed up their baggage, therefore, and marched 
by the Roman camp. Then it was that the immensity 
of their numbers appeared in the clearest light, from 
the length of their train, and the time they took up 
in passing : for it is said, that though they moved on 
without intermission, they were six days in going by 
Marius' camp. Indeed, they went very near it, and 
asked the Romans, by way of insult, whether they 
had any commands to their wives, for they should foe 
shortly with them. As soon as the barbarians had 
all passed by, and were in full march, Marius likewise 
decamped, and followed ; always taking care to keep 
near them, and choosing strong places at some small 
distance for his camp, which he also fortified, in order 
that he might pass the nights in safety. Thus they 
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moved on till they came to Aquse Sextise, from wben<;l 
there is but a short march to the Alps. 

There Marius prepared for battle, having pitched 
on a place for hia camp, which was unexceptionable in 
point of strength, but afforded little water. By this 
circumstance, they tell us, he wanted to excite the sol* 
diers to action ; and when many of them complained 
of thirst, he pointed to a river which ran close by the 
enemy's camp^ and told them that thence they must 
purchase water with their blood. * Why, then,' said 
they^ * do you not lead us thither immediately, before 
our blood is quite parched up?' To which he an<^ 
fiwered, in a softer tone^ * I will lead you thither, but 
first let us fortify our camp.' 

The soldiers obeyed, though with some reluctaucif. 
But the servants of the army being in great want of 
water, both for themselves and their cattle, ran in 
crowds to the stream, some with pick -axes, some with 
hatchets, and others with swords and javelins, along 
with their pitchers ; for they were resolved to have 
water, though they were obliged to fight for it. Thes^ 
at first were encountered by a small party of the enem}^ 
when, some having bathed, were engaged at dinner, and 
others were still bathing ; for there the country abounds 
in hot wells. This gave the barbarians an opportunity 
of cutting off a number of them, while they were in^ 
dulgiiig themselves in those delicious baths, and 
charmed with the sweetness of the place. The cry of 
these brought others to their assistance, so that it was 
now difiicult for Marius to restrain the impetuosity of 
his soldiers, who were in pain for their servants* Be- 
sides, the Ambrones, to the number of thirty thousand, 
who were the best troops the enemy had, and who had 
already defeated Manlius and Csepio, were drawn out, 
and stood t.o their arms. Though they had ovei> 
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cBar^ed themselves with eating, yet the wine they had 
drank had given them fresh spirits ; and they ad- 
vanced, not in a wild and disorderly manner, or with 
a confused and inarticulate noise ; hut heating their 
arms at regular intervals, and all keeping time with 
the tune, they came on, crying out, ' Amhrones ! Am* 
bronesT This they did^ either to encourage each 
other, or to terrify the enemy with their name. The 
Ligurians were the first of the Italians that moved 
against them ; and when they heard the enemy cry 
AmbroneS) they echoed hack the word, which was in<» 
deed their own ancient name. Thus the shout wag 
often returned frpm one army to the other before they 
charged, and the officers on both sides joining in it, 
and striving which should pronounce the word loudest, 
added by this means to the courage and impetuosity 
of their troops. 

The Amhrones were obliged to pass the river ; and 
Ihis broke their order ; so that, before they could 
form again, the Ligurians charged the foremost of 
them, and thus began the battle. The Romans came 
to support the Ligurians, and pouring down from the 
higher ground, pressed the enemy so hard, that they 
soon put them in disorder. . Many of them justling 
each other on the banks of the river, were slain there, 
and the river itself was filled with dead bodies* Those 
who were got safe over not daring to make head, were 
«ut off by the Romans, as they fled to their camp and 
carriages. There the women meeting them with swords 
and axes, and setting up a horrid and hideous cry, fell 
on the fugitives, as well as the pursuers, the former 
418 traitors, and the latter as enemies. Mingling with 
the combatants, they laid hold. on the Roman shields, 
4»ught at their swords with their naked hands, and 
obstinately suffered themselves to be hacked to pieces. 
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Thus the btUle is said to have been fought on the 
banks of the river, rather by accident, than any de- 
sign of the general. 

•The Romans, after having destroyed so many of the 
Ambrones, retired as it grew dark ; but the camp did not 
resound with songs of victory, as might have been ex- 
pected on such success. There were no entertainments, 
Tio mirth in the tents, nor, what is the roost agreeable 
circumstance to the soldier after victory, aCtay sound 
and refreshing sleep. The night was passed in the 
greatest dread and perplexity. The camp was without 
trench or rampart. There remained yet many myriads 
of the barbarians unconquered ; and auch of the Am- 
brones as escaped, mixing with them, a cry was heard 
all night, not like the sighs and groans of men, but 
like the howling and bellowing of wild beasts. As 
this proceeded from an innumerable host, the neigh« 
"boting mountains and the hollow banks of the river 
returned the sound, and the horrid din filled the whole 
plains. The Romans felt the impressions of terror, 
and Marius himself was filled with astonishment, at 
the apprehensions of a tumultuous night engagemenL 
However, the barbarians did not attack them, either 
that night or next day, but spent the time in con« 
suiting how to dispose and draw themselves up to the 
best advantage. 

In the mean time Marius observing the sloping hills 
and woody hollows that hung over the enemy's camp, 
despatched Claudius Marcellus with three thousand 
men, to lie in ambush there till the fight was begun, 
and then to fall on the enemy'e rear. The rest of his 
troops he ordered to sup and go to rest in good time. 
Next morning, as soon as it was light, he drew up be- 
fore the camp, and commanded the cavalry to march 
■^nto the plain. The Teutones seeing this, could noi^ 
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contain themselves, nor stay till all the Romans were 
come down into the plain, where they might fight them 
on equal terms ; but arming hastily through thirst of 
▼engeance, advanced up to the hill. Marias despatched 
his officers through the whole army, with orders that 
they should stand still and wait for the enemy. When 
the barbarians were within reach, the Romans were to 
^brow their javelins, then come to sword in hand, and 
pressing on them with their shields, push them with 
all their force : for he knew the place was so slippery, 
that the enemy's blows could have no great weight, 
nor could they preserve any close order, where the 
declivity of the ground continually changed their 
ppise. At the same time that he gave those directions^ 
he was the first that set the example ; for he was in- 
ferior to none in personal agility, and in resolution he 
far exceeded them all. 

The Romans by their firmness and united charge 
kept the barbarians from ascending the hill, and by 
little and little forced them down into the plain. There 
the foremost battalions were beginning to form again, 
when the utmost confusion discovered itself in the 
rear : for Marcellus, who had watched his opportunity, 
as soon as he found, by the noise which reached the 
hills where he lay, that the battle was begun, with 
^eat impetuosity and loud shouts fell on the enemy's 
rear, and destroyed a considerable number of them. 
The hindmost being pushed on those before, the whole 
army was soon put in disorder. Thus attacked, both in 
front and rear, they could not stand the doi)ble shock; 
bat forsook their ranks, and fied. The Romans pur- 
suing, either killed or took prisoners above a hundred 
thousand, and having made themselves masters of their 
tents, carriages, and baggage, voted as many of them 
as were not plundered a present to Marius. This inw 
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deed was a noble recompense ; yet it was thought rery 
inadequate to the generalship he had shown in ths^ 
great and imminent danger* 

Other historians give a different account, both of the 
disposition of the spoils, and the number of the slain* 
From these writers we learn that the Massilians walled 
in their vineyards with the bones they found in the 
field ; and that the rain which fell the winter following, 
soaking in the moisture of the putrefied bodies, the 
grouDd was so enriched by it, that it produced the next 
season a prodigious crop^ Thus the opinion of Archi* 
lochus is confirmed, that fields are fattened with blood. 
it is observed, indeed, that extraordinary rains gene- 
rally fall afler great battles ; whether it be, that some 
deity chooses to wash and purify the earth with water 
from above, or whether the blood and corruption ^ 
by the moist and heavy vapors they emit, thicken 
the air, which is liable to be altered by the smallest 
cause* 

After the battle Marius selected from among the 
arms and other spoils such as were elegant and intire^ 
and likely to make the greatest show in his triumph. 
The rest he piled together, and offered them as a 
splendid sacrifice- to the gods. The army stood round 
the pile crowned with laurel ; and he himself, arrayed in 
his purple robe, and girt after the manner of the Ro<^ 
mans, took a lighted torch* He had jitst lifted it up 
with both hands towards heaven, and was going to set 
fire to the piles, when some friends were seen gallop- 
ing towards him* Great silence and expectation fol«> 
lowed. When they were come near, they leaped from 
their horses, and saluted Marius consul the fifth time* 
delivering him letters to the same purpose* This 
added great joy to the solemnity, which the soldiers 
expressed by acclamations and by clanking their arms; 
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and, whil^ the officers were presenting Marius witbneW 
crowns of laurel, he set fire to the pile, and finished 
the sacrifice. 

But whatever it is, that will jiot permit us to enjoy 
any great prospevity pure and unmixed, but checkers 
human life with a variety of good and evil ; whether 
it be fortune, or some chastising deity^ or necessity 
and the nature of things, a few days after this joyful 
solemnity the sad news was brought to Marius of what 
had befallen his colleague Catulus : an event which, like 
a cloud in the midst of a calm, brought fresh alarms on 
Rome, and threatened her with another tempest. Can 
tulus, who had the Cimbri to oppose, came to a reso- 
lution to give up the defence of the heights, lest he 
should weaken himself by being obliged to divide his 
forces into many parts. He therefore descended quickly 
from the Alps into Italy, and posted his army behind 
the river Athesis ; where he blocked up the fords with 
strong fortifications on both sides, and threw a bridge 
over it ; that so he might be in a condition to succor 
the garrisons beyond it, if the barbarians should make 
their way through the narrow passes of the mountainsi 
and attempt to storm them. The barbarians held their 
enemies in such contempt, and came on with so n[iach 
insolence, that, rather to show their strength and .cou^ 
rage, than out of any necessity, they exposed them* 
selves naked to the showers of snow ; and, having 
pushed throu^ the ice atd deep drifts of snow to the 
tops of the mountains, they put their broad shields 
under them, and so slid down, in spite of the broken 
rocks and vast slippery descents. « 

• When they had encamped near the river, and taken 
a view of the channel, they determined to fill it iip« 
Then they tore up the neighboring hills, like the giants 
of old ; they pulled up trees by the coots ; they broke 
off massy rocks, and rolled in huge heapa of earths 
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These were .to dam op the current. Other hulky ma- 
terials besides these were thrown in, to force away the 
bridge, which being carried down the stream with 
great violence, beat against the timber, and shook the 
foundation. At the sight of this the Roman soldiers 
were struck with terror, and great part of them quitted 
tiie camp and drew back. On this occasion Catulus, 
like an able and excellent general, showed that he pre* 
ferred the glory of his country to his own ; for when 
he found that he could not persuade his men to keep 
their post, and that they were deserting it in a rery 
dastardly manner, he ordered his standard to be taken 
up, and running to the foremost of the fug^tires, led 
them on himself; choosing rather that the disgrace 
should fall on him than on his country, and that his sol- 
diers should not seem to fly, but to follow their general. 

The barbarians now assaulted and took the fortress 
on the other side of the Athesis; but admiring the 
brarery of the garrison, who had behaved in a manner 
suitable to the glory of Rome, they dismissed them on 
certain conditions, having first made them swear to them 
on a brazen bull. In the battle that followed this bull 
was taken among the spoils, and is said to have been 
carried to Catulus' house, as the first fruits of the vic- 
tory. The country at present being without defence, 
the Cimbri spread themselves over it, and committed 
great depredations. 

Hereon, Marlus was called home. When he arrived, 
every one expected that he would triumph, and the 
senate readily passed a decree for that purpose. How« 
ever, he declined it ; whether it was that he was un<* 
willing to deprive his men, who had shared in the 
danger, of their part of the honor, or that, to encourage 
the people in the present extremity, he chose to intrust 
the glory of his former achievements with the fortune 
'^^ Rome, in order jto have it restored to him with in« 
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terest on Ms next stieceiM. Having iiiade an orafion 
iuitable to the time, he went to join Catnlus, who'was 
much enconraged by his coming. He then aent for his 
army out of Ganl ; and when it was arrived, he crossed 
the Po, with n design to keep the barbarians from pene- 
tratiliig into the interior parts of Italy. But they de* 
ferred the combat, on pretence that they expected the 
Teutones, and that they wondered at their delay ; 
either being really ignorant of their fate, or choosing 
to seem so ; for they punished those who brought them 
that account with stripes, and sent to ask Marins for 
lands and cities, sufficient both for them and their bre- 
thren. When Marius inquired of the ambassadors 
who their brethren were, they told him the Teutones. 
The assembly laughed, and Marius replied in a taunt-* 
ing manner, ' Do not trouble yourselves about your 
brethren ; for they have land enough, which we have 
already g^ven them, and they shall have it for ever.^ 
The ambassadors, perceiving the irony, answefed in 
sharp and scurrilous terms, assuring him that the 
Cimbri would chastise him immediately, a6d the Teu- 
tones when they came. 'And they are not far oiT,' 
said Marius : ' it will be very unkind therefore in 
yoii to go away without saluting your brethren,^ At 
the same time he ordered the kings of the Teutones to 
be brought out, loaded as they were with chains ; for 
they had been taken by the Sequani, as they were en- 
deavoring to escape over the Alps. 

As soon as the ambassadors had acqfuainted the Cim- 
bri with what had passed, they marched directly against 
Marius, who at that time lay still, and kept within his 
trenches. It is reported, that on this occasion he con- 
trived a new form for the javelins. Till then they 
used to fasten the shaft to the iron head vrith t«iro iron 
pins : but Marius now letting one of them remain as it 
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WftB> had the' other taken out, and a weak Wooden pe^ 
put in its place. 3y this contrivance he intended, that 
when the javelin stuck in the enemy's shield, it should 
not stand right ant; but that, the wooden peg break-* 
ing, and the iron pin bending, the shaft of the weapon 
should be dragged on the ground, while the point stuck 
fast in the shield. 

. Boiorix, king of the Cimbri, came now with a small 
party of horse to the Roman camp, and challenged 
Marius to appoint the time and place where they 
should meet and decide by arms to whom the coun- 
try should belong. Marius answered, ' that the Ro-* 
mans never consulted their enemies when to fight: 
however, he would indulge the Cimbri in this point/ 
Accordingly, they agreed to fight the third day after, 
and that the plain of Yercellse should be the field of 
battle ; which was fit for the Roman cavalry to act in, 
and convenient for the barbarians to display their 
numbers. 

Both parties kept their day, and drew up their forces 
over-against each other. Catulus had under his com^ 
mand twenty thousand and three hundred men : Ma- 
rius had thirty-two thousand. The latter were drawn, 
up in the two wings, and Catulus was in the centre* 
Sylla, who was present in the battle, gives us this ac- 
count : and it is reported that Marius made thi» dis-* 
position in hopes of breaking the Cimbrian battalions 
with the wings only, and securing to himself and his 
soldiers the honor of the victory, before Catulus could 
have an opportunity to come up to the charge ; it being' 
usual, in a large front, for the wings to advance before 
the main body. This is confirnsed by the defence 
^hich Catulus made of his own behavior, in which he 
insisted much on the malignant designs of Mariufl^ 
a^^sthim* 
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The Cimbrian infantry marched out of tbeir treiiches 
without noise, and formed so as to have their flan kg 
equal to their front, each side of the square extending 
to thirty furlongs. Their cavalry, to the number of 
fifteen thousand, issued forth in great splendor. Their 
helmets represented the heads and open jaws of strange 
and frightful wild beasts: on these were fixed high 
plumes, which made the men appear taller. Their 
breastplates were of polished iron, and their shields 
were white and glittering. £acb man had two-edged 
darts to fight with at a distance ; and when they came 
hand to hand, they used broad and heavy swords* In 
this engagement they did not fall directly on the front 
of the Romans, but wheeling to the right, they endea- 
vored by little and little to inclose the enemy between 
them and their infantry, who were posted on the left. 
The Roman generals perceived their artful design, but 
were not able to restrain their own men. One hap* 
pened to cry out that the enemy fied, and they all set 
off on the pursuit. In the mean timej the barbarian 
foot came on like a vast sea. Marius having purified^ 
lifted his hands towards heaven, and vowed a heca- 
tomb to the gods; and Catulus, in the same posture^ 
promised to consecrate a temple to the fortune of that 
day. As Marius sacrificed on this occasion, it is said 
that the entrails were no sooner shown him than he 
cried out with a loud voice * the victory is mine,' 

However, when the battle was joined, an accident 
happened which, as Sylla writes, appeared to be in- 
tended by Heaven to humble Marius. A prodigious 
dust, it seems, arose, which hid both armies. Marius, 
moving first to the charge, had the misfortune to miss 
the enemy; and having passed by their army, wan-* 
dered about with his troops a long time in the field* 
In tlie mean time, the good fortune of Catulus directed 
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the enemy to bim ; and it was his legions, in whfch 
Sylla tells us he fought, to whose lot the chief coi>flict 
fell. The heat of the weather, and the sun, which 
shone full in the faces of the Cimhri, fought for the 
Romans. Those barbarians, being bred in shady and 
frozen countries, could bear the severest cold, but 
were not proof against beat. Their bodies soon ran 
down with sweat ; they drew their breath with diffi" 
culty, and were forced to hold up their shields to diade 
their faces. Indeed, this battle was fought not long 
after the summer solstice ; and the Romans keep a fes* 
tival for it on the third day of the calends of August, 
then called JSextilis. The dust, too, which hid the 
enemy, helped to encourage the Romans ; for, as they 
eoold have no distinct riew of the vast numbers of 
their antagonists, they ran to the charge, and were 
come to close engagement before the sight of suck 
multitudes could give them any impressions of terror. 
Besides, the Romans were so streng»tbened by labor 
and exercise, that not one of them was observed to 
sweat or be out of breath, notwithstanding the suflb^ 
eating heat and the violence of the encounter. So 
Catulus himself is said to have written, in commenda- 
tion of his soldiers. 

The greatest and best part of the enemy's troops 
were cut to pieces on the spot ; those who fought in the 
front fastened themselves together, by long cords run 
throngh their belts, to prevent their ranks from being 
broken. The Romans drove back the fugitives to their 
camp, where they found the most shocking spectaclci 
The women, standing in mourning by their carriages, 
killed those that fled ; some their husbands, some their 
brothers, others their fathers. They strangled their 
little children with their own hands, and threw them 
under the wheels and horses' feet. Ijast of all, they 
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killed tli«maelve8« Tbey tell us of one that was seen 
slung from tbe top of a waggouy with a child hanging 
at each heel. The men, for want of trees, tied them- 
selves hy the neck, some to the horns of the oxen, 
others to their legs, and then pricked them on ; that, 
hj the startii^ of the heasts, they might he strangled 
or torn to pieces. But, though they were so indus- 
trious to destroy themselves, ahove sixty thousand were 
taken prisoners, and the killed were said to have b^n 
twice the mimber. 

Marius^ soldiers plmdered the baggage ; but the 
other spoils, with the ensigns and trumpets, they tell 
us, were brought to the camp of Catulus ; and he 
availed himself chiefly of this, as a proof that the vic- 
tory belonged to him. A hot dispute, it seems, arose 
between his troops and those of Marius, which had the 
best claim ; and the ambassadors from Parma, who 
happened to be there, were chosen arbitrators. Cata- 
lus^ soldiers led them to the field of battle to see the 
dead, and clearly proved that they were killed by their 
javelins, because Catulus had taken care to have the 
shafts inscribed with his name. Nevertheless, the 
whole honor of the day was ascribed to Marius, on 
account of his former victory, and his present autho- 
rity. Nay, such was the applause of the populace, 
that they called him the third founder of Rome, as 
having rescued her from a danger not less dreadful 
than that from the Gauls. In their rejoicings at home 
with their wives and children, at supper, they offered 
libations to Marius along with the gods, and would 
have given him alone the honor of both triumphs. He 
declined thfs, indeed, and triumphed with Catulus ; 
being desirous to show his moderation after such ex- 
traordinary instances of success: or perhaps he was 
afraid of some opposition from Catulus' soldiers, who 
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Blight not hare fluffered bim to triumph if he had de^ 
prived their general of his share of the honor. 

In this manner his fifth consulate was passed : and 
now he aspired to a sixth, with more ardor than any 
man had ever shown for his first. He courted the 
people,^nd endeavored to ingratiate himself with the 
meanest of them by such servile condescensions, as 
were not only unsuitable to his dignity, but even con- 
trary to his disposition ; assuming an air of gentleness 
and complaisance, for which nature never meant him« 
It is said that in civil affairs, and the tumultuous pro- 
ceedings of the populace^ his ambition bad given him 
an uncommon timidity. That intrepid firmness which 
he discovered in battle forsook him in the assemblies 
of the people ; and the least breath of praise or dislike 
disconcerted him in his address. Yet we are told, 
that when he had granted the freedom of the city to. a 
thousand Camerians, who had distinguished themselves 
by their behavior in the wars, and his proceeding was 
found fault with, as contrary to law, he said, * the law 
spoke 'too softly to be heard amidst the din of arms.' 
However, the noise that he dreaded, and that robbed 
him of his presence of mind, was that of popular as- 
semblies. In war he easily obtained the highest rank, 
because they could not do without him ; but in the 
administration he was sometimes in danger of losing 
the honors he solicited. In these cases he had re-r 
course to the partiality of the multitude ; and had no 
scruplp of making his honesty subservient to his ambi« 
tion. 

By these means he made himself obnoxious to all 
the patricians : but he was most afraid of Metellusy 
whom he had treated with ingratitude. Besides, Me- 
tellus was a man who, from a spirit of true virtue, was 
naturally an enemy to those. who endeavored to gaii^ 
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the popalace by evil arts, add directed all tbeir meaw 
sures to please them. Marius therefore was very de% 
sirous to get him out of the way : for this purpose he 
associated with Glaucias and Saturninus, two of the 
most daring and turbulent men in Rome, who had the 
indigent and seditious part of the people at their com- 
mand. By their assistance he got several laws enacted ; 
and having planted many of his soldiers in the assem- 
blies, his faction prevailed^ and Metellua was over- 
borne. 

Rutilius, in other respects a man of credit and vera«- 
city, but particularly prejudiced against Marius, tells 
vs he obtained hia sixth consulate by large sums 
which he distributed among the tribes ; and having 
thrown out Metellus by dint of money, prevailed with 
them to elect Valerius Flaccus, rather his servant. than 
his colleague. The people had never before bestowed 
so many consulates on any one man, except Valerius 
Corvinus ; and there was this great difference, that 
between the first and sixth consulate of Corvinus there 
was an interval of forty-five years ; whereas Marius, 
after his first, was carried through five more without 
interruption^ by one tide of fortune. 

In the last of these he exposed himself to much ha- 
tredt by abetting Saturninus in all his crimes ; parti- 
cularly in his murder of Nonius, whom he slew be- 
cause he was his competitor for the tribuneship. 
Saturninus, being appointed tribune of the peoplie, 
proposed an Agrarian law, in which there waa a clause 
expressly providing * that the senate should come and 
swear in full assembly to confirm whatever the people 
should decree, and not oppose them in any thing/ 
Marius, in the senate, pretended to declare against this 
clause^ asaertiog that ' he WQuld never takjB< such ani 
oathy and that he believed noi wisQ oiaq would; .for« 
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ivpposing tbe law not a bad one, it would be a dia^ 
iprace to the senate to be compelled to giro sanction to 
a thing which they should be brought to only by choice 
or persuasion/ 

These, however , were not his real sentiments ; but 
he was laying for Metellns an unaroidable snare. As 
to himself, he reckoned that a great part of virtue and 
prudence consisted in dissimulation ; therefore he made 
but small account of his declaration in the senate. At 
the same time, knowing Metellus to be a man of im- 
movable firmness, who, with Pindar, esteemed * Truth 
the spring of heroic virtue,' he hoped, by refusing the 
oath himself, to draw him in to refuse it too ; which 
Would infallibly expose him to the implacable resent- 
ment of the people. The event answered his expecta- 
tion. On Metellus declaring that he would not take 
the oath, the senate was dismissed. A few days after 
8atuminus summoned the fathers to appear in the fo- 
rum, and swear to that article ; and Marine made his 
appearance among the rest. A profound silence en- 
aued, and all eyes were fixed on him ; when, bidding 
adieu to the fine things he had said in the senate, he 
told the audience * that he was not so opinionated as to 
^etend absolutely to .prejudge a matter of such im- 
portance, and therefore he would take the oath, and 
keep the law too, provided it was a law.' This pro- 
viso he added merely to give a color to his impudeiice, 
and was sworn immediately. 

The people, charmed with his compliance, expressed 
their sense of it in loud acclamations ; while the patri- 
cians were abashed, and held his double dealing in the 
highest detestation. Intimidated by the people, they 
•took the oath, however, in their, order, till it came to 
'Metellus : but Metellus, though his friends exhorted 
«and intreated him io be conibnuable^ and net expose 
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litmBelf to those dreadful penalties wlikh Satur»iaiifl 
had provided for such as refused, ahrubk not from the 
dignity of his resolution, uor took the oath. That 
great man abided by his principles ; he was ready to 
suffer the greatest calamities rather than do a disho* 
jiorable thing ; and, as he quitted the forum, he said to 
those about him, ' To do an ill action is base ; to do a 
good one, which involves you in no danger, is nothing 
«i|ore than common: but it is the property of a good 
nail to do great and good things, though he risks everr 
thing by it/ 

Satnminus then caused a decree to be made, that the 
consuls should declare Metellus a person interdicted 
the use of fire and water, whom no man should admit 
into his house: and the meanest of the people adhering 
to that party, were ready even to assassinate him. The 
nobility, now anxious for Metellus, ranged themselves 
<m his side ; but he would suiTer no sedition on his ac*- 
oount. Instead of that, he adopted a wise measure, 
which was, to leave the city : ' for,' said he, ' either 
matters will take a better turn, and the people repent 
•and recall me ; or, if they remain the same, it will bfe 
best to be at a distance from Rome.' What regard 
and what honors were paid Metellus during his banish*- 
ment, and how be lived at Rhodes in the study of philo- 
-sophy, it will be more convenient to mention in bis life. 

Marius was so highly obliged to Saturninus for this 
last piece of service, that he was forced to connive at 
him, though he now ran out into every act of insolence 
•and outrage. He did not consider that he was giving 
the reins to a destroying fury, who was making his 
way in blood to absolute power and the subversion of 
the state. All this while Marius was desirous to keep 
fair with the nobility, and at the same time to retain 
Ihe good graces of the people $ and this led bim to 
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act a part, ttian which nothing can be conceived more 
ungenerous and deceitful. One night some of the first 
men in the state came to his house, and pressed him to 
declare against Satuminus ; but at that very time 
he let in Satnrninus at another door unknown to 
them* Then pretending a disorder in his bowels, 
he went from one party to the other : and this trick he 
played several times over, still exasperating both 
against each other. At last the senate and the eques* 
trian order rose in a body, and expressed their indig- 
nation in such strong terms, that he was obliged to 
send a party of soldiers into the forum, to suppress 
the sedition. Saturninus, Glaucias, and the rest of the 
cabal, fled into the capitol. There they were besieged, 
and at last forced to yield for want of water, the pipes 
being cut off. When they could hold out no longer, 
they called for Marius, and surrendered themselves to 
him on the public faith. He tried every art to save 
them, but 'nothing would avail; they no sooner came 
tlown into the forum than they were all put to the sword. 
He was now become equally odious both to the no- 
bility and the commons, so ^at when the time for the 
^election of censors came on, contrary to expectation, 
he declined offering himself, and permitted others of 
less note to be chosen. But though it was his fear of 
a repulse that made him sit still, h6 gave it another 
color ; pretending he did not choose to make himself 
obnoxious to the people, by a severe inspection into 
their lives and manners. 

An edict was now proposed for the recall of Me- 
tellus. Marius opposed it with all his power,* but 
finding his endeavors fruitless, he gave up the point, 
and the people passed the bill with pleasure. Unable 
to bear- the sight of Metellus, he contrived to take a 
voyage to Cappadocia and Galatia, under preteiice of 
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ofTeriDg some sacrifices which h^ had vowed to the 
mother of the gods. But he had another reason, which 
was not known to the people. Incapable of making 
any figure in peace, and unversed in political know* 
lege, he saw that all his greatness arose from war, and 
that in a state of inaction its Instre began to fade. 
He therefore studied to raise new commotions. If he 
could but stir up the Asiatic kings, and particularly 
Mithridates, who seemed most inclined to quarrel, be 
hoped soon to be appointed general against him, and 
to have an opportunity to fill the city with new tri- 
umphs, as well as to enrich his own house with the 
spoils of Pontus and the wealth of its monarch : foV 
this reason, though Mithridates treated him in the 
politest and most respectful manner, he was not in the 
least mollified, but addressed him in the following 
terms : * Mithridates, your business is, either to ren- 
der yourself more powerful than the Romans, or to 
submit quietly to their commands/ The king was 
quite amazed. He had often heard of the liberty of 
speech that prevailed among the Romans, but that 
was the first time he experienced it. 

At his return to Rome, he built a house near the 
forum ; either for the convenience of those who wanted 
to wait on him, which was the reason he assigned ; or 
because he hoped to have a greater concourse of peo- 
ple at his gates. In this, however, he was mistaken. 
He had not those graces of conversation, that engaging 
address, which others were masters of ; and therefore; 
like a mere implement of war, he was neglected in 
time of peace. He was not so much concerned at the 
preference given to others ; but that which Sylla had 
gained afilicted him exceedingly ; because he was 
rising by means of the envy which the patricians bore 
him, and his first step to the administration was a 
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qoanrel with him, Bui when BoodMS, kJmg of Kti* 
midia, now declared an ally of the Romans, erected im 
the capitol some figures of Victory adorned with tro- 
phiesy and placed by them a set of golden statuea, 
• which represented him deliyering Jngnrtha into the 
hands of Sylla, Marius was almost distracted. He 
considered this as an act by which Sylla wanted to rob 
him of the glory of his achievements, and prepared to 
demolish these monuments by force. Sylla, on his 
part, as strenaously opposed him. 

This sedition was just on the point of flaming out, 
when the war of the allies intervened, and put a stop 
to it. The most warlike and most populous nations of 
Italy conspired against Rome, and were not far from 
•nbrerting the empire. Their strength consisted not 
only in the weapons and valor of their soldiers, bat in 
the courage and capacity of their generals, who were 
not inferior to those of Rome. 

This war, so remarkable for the number of battles 
and the variety of fortune that attended it, added ae 
mnch to the reputation of Sylla, as it diminished that 
of Marius. The latter now seemed slow in his attacks, 
as well as dilatory in his resolutions : whether it were 
that age had qnencl^ed his martial heat and vigor, for 
he was now above sixty-five years old, or that, as he 
himself said, his nerves being weak, and his body un- 
wieldy, he underwent the fatigues of war, which were 
In fact above his strength, merely on a point of honor. 
However, he beat the ekiemy in a great battle, wherein 
he killed at least six thousand of them ; and through 
the whole he took care to give them no advantage over 
him. Nay, he suffered them to draw a line about bin, 
to ridicule, and challenge him to the combat, without 
heing in the least concerned at it. It is reported, that 
srhen Pompedius Silo, an ofiicer of the greatest emi*i 
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B6iioe and ftutiiority amoiig tke allies, saicl to khn, ^ If 
you are a great general, Marias, oome down and ^^t 
lis ;' he answered, ' If you are a great general, Silo^ 
make me come down and fight.' Another time, when 
the enemy gave the Romans a good opportunity of 
attacking them, and they were afraid to embrace it* 
after both parties bad retired, he cidled his soldieni 
together, and made this short speeeh to them: * 1 
know not which to call the greatest cowards, the enemy 
or yon ; for neither dare they face your backs, not 
you theirs/ At last, pretending to be incapacitated 
for the service by laa infirmities, he laid down tha 
eommand. 

Yet when the war with the confederates drew to aa 
end, and several applications were made, through tka 
popular orators, for the command against MithridatcS) 
the tribune Sulpitius, a bold and daring man, contrary 
to all expectation, brought forth Marins, and nomi- 
nated him proconsul and general in the Mithridvfie 
war. The people, on this, were divided, some accept* 
ing Marius, while others called for Sylla, and bade 
Marins go to the warm baths of Baife for cure, since, 
by his own confession, he was quite worn out with aga 
and defluxions. It seems Marius had a fine villa at 
Misenum, more luxuriously and eifeminately furnished 
than became a man who had been at the head of so 
many armies, and had directed so many campatgnSk 
Cornelia is said to have bought this house for seventy* 
five thousand drachmas ; yet, no long time after, Lu- 
^tts LueuUus gave for it five hundred thousand two 
hundred : to such a height did expense and luxury rise 
in the course of a few years. 

Marius, however, affecting to shake off the infirmi* 
ties of age, went every day into the Campus Martina ; 
-where he took the most robust exercises along with 
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the youngs men, and showed himself nimble in his 
arms, and active on horseback, thongh his years had 
now made him heavy and corpnlent. Some were 
pleased with these things, and went to see the spirit 
he exerted in the exercises. But the more sensible 
sort of people, when they beheld it, could not help 
pitying the avarice and ambition of a man, who, though 
raised from poverty to opulence, and from the meanest 
condition to greatness, knew not how to set bounds to 
his good fortune. It shocked them to think that this 
man, instead of being happy in the admiration he had 
gained, and enjoying his present possessions in peace, 
as if he were in want of all things, was going, at so 
great an age, and after so many honors and triumphs, 
to Cappadocia and the Euxine sea, to fight with Ar- 
chelaus and Neoptolemus, the lieutenants of Mithri- 
dates. As for the reason that Marius assigned for 
this step, namely, that he wanted himself to train np 
his son to war, it was perfectly trifling. 
• The commonwealth had been sickly for some time, 
and now her disorder came to a crisis. Marius had 
found a fit instrument for her ruin in the audacity of 
Sulpitius ; a man who in other respects admired and 
imitated Saturninus, but considered him as too timid 
and dilatory in his proceedings. Determined to com- 
mit no such error, he got six hundred men of the 
equestrian order about him, as his guard, whom he 
called his anti-senate. 

- One day while the consuls were holding an assembly 
of the people, Sulpitius came on them with his assas- 
nns. The consuls immediately fled, but he seized the 
son of one of them, and killed him on the spot. Sylla, 
the other consul, waa pursued, but escaped into the 
house of Marius, which nobody thought of; and when 
the pursuers were gone by, it is said that Marius him- 
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«elf let hini out at a back gate, from whence he got 
safe to the camp. But Sylla, in his Commentaries^ 
denies that he fled to the house of Marius. He writes, 
that he was taken thither to debate about certain edicts^ 
which they wanted him to pass against his will ; that h« 
was surrounded with drawn swords, and carried forcibly 
to that house : and that at last he was removed from 
thence to the forum, where he was compelled to revoke 
the order of vacation which had been issued by him 
and his colleague. 

Sulpitius, now carrying all before him, decreed the 
command of the army to JVIarius; and Marius pre<« 
paring for his march, sent two tribunes to Sylla, with 
orders that he should deliver up the army to them^ 
But Sylla, instead of resigning his charge, animated 
his troops to revenge, and led them to the number of 
thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse, directly 
against Rome. As for the tribunes whom Marius had 
sent to demand the army of Sylla, they fell on them 
and cut them in pieces. Marius, on the other hand« 
put to death many of Sylla's friends in Rome, and pro« 
claimed liberty to all slaves that would take up arm* 
in his behalf. But, we are told, there were but three 
that accepted this offer. He could therefore make but 
a slight resistance ; Sylla soon entered the city, and 
Marius was forced to fly for his life. 

As soon as he had quitted Rome he was abandoned 
by those that had accompanied him* They disperse 
themselves as they could ; and night coming on, he re« 
tired to a little house he had near Rome, called Salo^ 
jiium. Thence he sent his son to some neighboring 
farms of his father-in-law Mutius, to provide neces* 
sariest However, he did not wait for his return, but 
went down to Ostia, where a friend of bis, called Nu«> 
meriofl, had prepared him a sbip^ SMul embar^e'dy hav« 
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log with fain anty GraaiiM, his wife's son by a formev 
husband. 

When young Maiiits bad reached his grandfather's 
estate, he hastened to collect such tbiags as he wanted, 
and to pack them up. Bnt before he could make an end 
he was overtaken by daylight, and was near being dis* 
covered by the enemy ; for a |»arty of bavse bad hastened 
thither y on suspicion that Maiius ntigfat be lavkia^ 
thereabouts. The bailiff of those grounds got sight oif 
them in time, and hid the young man in a cart-load of 
beans. Then he put to his team, and driving up to 
the party of horsemen, passed on to Rome. Thus 
yomg Marius was conveyed to his wife, who supplied 
him with some necessaries ; and as soon as it grew 
dark he made for the sea, where, finding a ship ready 
to sail for Africa, he embarked, and passed over to 
that country. 

In the mean time, the elder Marius with a favorable 
gale coasted Italy: but being afraid of falling into 
the haads of Geminius, a leading man in Terracina, 
who was his professed enemy, he directed the mariners 
to keep clear of that place. The mariners were willing 
enough to oblige him ; but, the wind shifting on a sud- 
den, and blowing hard from sea,^ they were afraid they 
ihould not be able to weather the storm. Besides, 
Marius was indisposed and sea-sick : they concluded 
therefore to make land, and with great difficulty got to 
Circaesm. There, finding that the tempest increased, 
and their provisions began to fail, they went on shore, 
and wandered up and down, they knew not whither, 
fe^uch is the method taken by persons in great per- 
plexity ; they shun the. present as the greatest evil, 
and seek for hope in the dark events of futurity. The 
land was their enemy, the sea was the same: it was 
dangerous to meet with men; it was dangerous also 
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not to meet with them, because of their extreme wa»l 
fd provisioiMk In the eveniBg they met with a few 
herdsmen, who had nothing to give them ; bat happen^ 
ing to know Marina, they desired he wonid immedi- 
ately qnit those parts, for a little before they had seen 
a number of horse on that rery spot riding about in 
search of him. He was now involred in all manner of 
distress, and those abont him ready to give out througb 
hunger. In this extremity be turned out of the road, 
and threw himself into a thick wood, where he passed 
the night in great anxiety. Next day, in distress for 
want <^ refreshment, and willing to make use of the 
little strength he had, before it quite forsook him, he 
moved down to the sea-side. As he went, he en- 
couraged his companions not to desert him, and ear* 
nestiy intreated them to wait for the accomplishment of 
his last hope, for which be reserved himself, on the 
credit of some old prophecies. He told them, that 
when he was very young, and lived in the country, an 
eagle's nest fell into his lap, with seven young ones in 
it. His parents, surprised at the sight, applied to the 
diviners, who answered, that their son would be the 
most illustrious of men, and that he would seven times 
attain the highest office and authority in his country. 

Some say this had actuidly happened to Marine; 
others are of opinion that the persons who were then 
about him, and heard him relate it, on that as well as 
several other occasions, during his exile, gave credit 
to it, and committed it to writing ; though nothing could 
be more fabulous, for an eagle has not more than two 
young ones at a time. Nay, even Musaeus is accused 
of a false assertion, when he says, ' The eagle lays 
three eggs, sits on two, and hatches but one.' How- 
ever this may be, it is agreed on all hands that Marius^ 
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during his banisbtneiHt, and in the giieatest extremities^ 
often said ' he should certainly come to a seventh 
consulship/ 

They were not now above two miles and a half front 
the city of Minturnae, when they espied at some con« 
siderable distance a troop of horse making towards 
them, and at the same time happened to see two barkBi 
sailing near the shore* They ran down therefore to the 
sea, with all the speed and strength they had ; and 
when they had reached it, plunged in and swam to* 
wards the ships. Granius gained one of them, and 
passed over to an opposite island, called JEUiaria. As 
for Marius, who was very heavy and unwieldy, he was 
borne with much difficulty by two servants above the 
water, and put into the other ship. The party of 
horse were by this time come to the sea-side, from 
whence they called to the ship's crew, either to put 
ashore immediately, or else to throw Marius over- 
board, and then they might, go where they pleased. 
Marius begged of them with tears to save him ; and 
the masters of the vessel, after consulting together a 
few moments, in which they changed their opinions 
several times, resolved to make answer, ' That they 
would not deliver up Marius/ On this, the soldiers 
rode off in a great rage ; and the sailors, soon depart- 
ing from their resolution, made for land. They cast 
anchor in the mouth of the river Liris, where it over* 
flows and forms a marsh, and advised Marius, who was 
much harassed, to go and refresh himself on shore till 
they could get a better wind. This they said would 
happen at a certain hour, when the wind from the ses 
would fall, and that from the marshes rise. Marius 
believing them, they helped him ashore ; and he seated 
fiimself on the grass, little thinking of what wa)Si goi^S 
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to befaH him : for the crew immediately went on board 
again, weighed- anchor, and sailed away ; thinking it 
neither honorable to deliver up Marius, nor -safe to 
protect him. 

Thns deserted by all the world, he sat a long while 
on the shore, in silent stupefaction. At length, re- 
covering himself with much difficulty, he rose and 
walked in a disconsolate manner through those wild 
l^nd devious places, till by scrambling over deep bogs 
and ditches full of water and mud, he came to the cot- 
tage of an old man who worked in the fens. He threw 
himself at his feet, and begged him * to save and shelter 
a man, who, if he ^escaped the present danger, would 
reward him far beyond his hopes.' The cottager, 
whether he knew him before, or was then moved with 
his venerable aspect, told him ^ his hut would be suf- 
ficient, if he wanted only to repose himself; but if he 
was wandering about to elude the search of his ene- 
mies, he would hide him in a place much safer and 
more retired.' Marius desiring him to do so, the poor 
man took him into the fens, and bade him hide himself 
in a hollow place by the river, where he laid on hiiA a 
quantity of reeds and other light things, that would 
cover, but not oppress him. 

In a short time however he was disturbed with a 
tumultuous noise from the cottager ; for Geminius had 
sent a number of men from Terracina in pursuit of 
him ; and one party coming that way, loudly threat- 
ened the old man, for having entertained and con- 
cealed an enemy of the Romans. Marius, on this, 
quitted the cave ; and having stripped himself, plunged 
into the bog, amidst the thick water and mud. This 
expedient rather discovered than screened him. They 
hauled him out naked, and covered with dirt, and car* 
ried him to Mintamaa, where they delivered him to the 
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magistrates ; for proclamation had been made through 
all those towns that a general search should he made 
for Maritis, and that he should be put to death wher- 
ever he was found. The magistrates however thought 
proper to consider of it, and sent him under a guard 
to the house of Fannia. This woman had' aa invete-> 
rate aversion to Marius. When ^ she was divorced 
from her husband Tinnins, she dematided her whole 
fortune, which was considerable ; and Tinnius alleging 
adultery, the cause was brought before Marius, who 
was then consul for the sixth time. On the trial it ap* 
peared that Fannia was a woman of bad fame before 
her marriage ; and that Tinnius was no stranger to her 
character when he married her : besides, he had lived 
with her a considerable time in the state of matrimony. 
The consul of course reprimanded them both. The 
husband was ordered to restore his wife's fortune, and 
the wife, as a proper mark of her disgrace, was sen-^ 
tenced to pay a fine of four drachmas. 

Fannia, however, forgetful of female resentment, 
entertained and encouraged Marius to the utmost of 
her power. He acknowleged her generosity, and at 
the same time expressed the greatest vivacity and con- 
fidence. The occasion of this was an auspicious omen. 
When he was conducted to her house, as he ap- 
proached, and the gate was opened, au ass came out 
to drink at a neighboring fountain. The animal, with 
a vivacity uncommon to its species, fixed its eyes stead- 
fastly on Marius, then brayed aloud, and, as it passed 
him; skipped wantonly along. The conclusion which 
he drew from this omen was, that the gods meant he 
should seek hia safety by sea ; for that it was not in 
consequence of any natural thirst that the ass went to 
the fountain. This circumstance he mentioned to 
Fannia, and having ordered the door of his chamber 
to be aecured he went to te&U • 



' However, tbe magistrates and ooancil of Mioturdte 
concluded that Marius «hoald immediately be put to 
death. No citizen would undertake this o^ffice ; but a 
dragoon, either a Oaul or a Cimbrian (for both are 
mentioned in history), went up to him sword in hand, 
with an intent to despatch him. The chamber in which 
he lay was somewhat gloomy, and a light, they tell 
you^ glanced from the eyes of Marius, which darted 
on the face of the assassin ; while, at the same time, 
be heard a solemn voice saying, ' Dost thou dare to 
kill Marius?^ On this the assassin threw down his 
sword and fled, crying, ^ I cannot kill Marius.^ The 
people of Mintumas were struck with astonishment — 
pity and remorse ensued — ^ should they put to death the 
preserver of Italy V — * was it not even a disgrace to them 
that they did not contribute to his relief?' — * Let him 
go/ said they ; ^ let the exile go, and await his destiny 
in some other region ! It is time we should depreeat<i 
the anger of the gods, who have refused the poor, the 
naked wanderer the common privileges of hospitality !^ 
Under the influence of this enthusiasm, they imme- 
diately conducted him to the sea-coast. Yet in the 
midst of their officious expedition they met with some 
delay. The Marician grove, which they hold sacred, 
and sufler nothing that enters it to be removed, lay im- 
mediately in their way : consequently they could not 
pass through it, and to go round it would be tedious. 
At last an old man of the company cried out, that no 
place, however religious, was inaccessible, if it could 
contribute to the preservation of Marius. Xo sooner 
had he said this than be took some of the baggage in 
his hand, and marched through the place. The rest 
followed with the same alacrity, and when Marius 
came to the sea-coast, he found a vessel provided for 
him by one Belsoeus. Some time after he presented 
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a picture representing this event to the temple of Ma- 
rica. When Marias set sail, the wind drove him tq 
the island of iEueria, where he found Granius an4 
some other friends, and with them he sailed for Africa, 
Being in want of fresh water, they were obliged to put 
in at Sicily, where the Roman questor kept such strict 
watch, that Marius very narrowly escaped, and no 
fewer than sixteen of the watermen were killed. From 
thence he immediately sailed for the island of Meninx, 
where he first heard that his son had escaped with 
Cethegus, and was gone to implore the succor of 
Hiempsal, king of Numidia. This gave him some 
encouragement, and immediately he ventured for Car-p 
thage. 

The Roman governor in Africa was Sextilius. He 
had neither received favor nor injury from' Marius; 
but the exile hoped for something from his pity» He 
Was just landed, with a few of his men, when an officer 
came and thus addressed him : ' Marius, I come from 
the pretor Sextilius, to tell you that he forbids you to 
set foot in Africa. If you obey not, he will support 
the senate's decree, and treat you as a public enemy.' 
Marius, on hearing this, was struck dumb with grief 
and indignation. He uttered not a word for some 
time, but stood regarding the officer with a menacing 
aspect. At length, the officer asked him what answer 
he should carry to the governor. ' Go and tell him,' 
said the unfortunate man with a sigh, * that thou hast 
seen the exiled Marius sitting on the ruins of Car- 
thage.' Thus, in the happiest manner in the world, he 
proposed the fate of that city and his own as warnings 
to the pretor. 

In the mean time, Hiempsal, king of Numidia, was 
unresolved how to act with respect to young Marius. 
He treated him. in an. honorable maoner at his court. 



but whenever Le desired leave to depart, found some 
pretence or other to detain him. At the sam^ time it 
was plain that these delays did not proceed from any 
intention of serving^ him« An accident, however,, set 
him free* The young man was handsome. One of 
the king's concubines was affected with his misfortunes^ 
Pity soon turned to love* At first he rejected the wo- 
man's advances : but when he saw no other way to 
gain his liberty, and found that her regards were ra-^ 
ther delicate than gross, he accepted the tender of her 
heart ; and by her means escaped with his friends, and 
came to his father. 

After the first salutations, as they walked along the 
shore, they s^w two scorpions fighting. This appeared 
to Marius an ill omen ; they went, therefore, on board 
a fishing-boat, and made for Cercina, an island not 
far distant from the continent* They scarce got out 
to sea when they saw a party of the king's horse on 
full speed towards the place where they embarked ; 
^o that Marius thought he never escaped a more instant 
danger. 

He was now informed, that while Sylla was engaged 
in Bo&otia with the lieutenants of Mithridates, a quarrel 
had happened between the consuls at Rome, and that 
they had recourse to arms.' Octavius, having the ad- 
vantage, drove out Cinna, who was aiming at absolute 
power, and appointed Cornelius Merula consul in his 
room. Cinna collected forces in other parts of Italy, 
and maintained the war against them* Marius, oir 
this news, determined to hasten to Cinna* He took 
with him some Marusian horse, which he had levied 
in Africa, and a few others that were come to him 
from Italy, in all not amounting to above a thousand 

1 Cinna was for recalling the exiles, and Octavius was 
against it^ 
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meiiy and with this handfnl began bis voyage. He 
arriTed at a port of Tuscany called Telamon, and as 
soon as be was landed proclaimed liberty to the slaves. 
The Aame of Marias brought down ntinibers of free- 
men too, husbandmen, shepherds, and such like, to 
the shore ; the ablest of which he enlisted, and in a 
short time had a great army on foot, with which he 
filled forty ships. He knew Octavius to be a man of 
good principles, and disposed to govern agreeably to 
justice ; but Cinna was obnoxious to his enemy Sylla, 
and at that time in open war against the established 
government. He resolved therefore to join Cinna 
with all his forces. Accordingly he sent to acquaint 
bim, that he considered him as consul, and was ready 
to obey his commands. Cinna accepted his o£fer, de« 
clared him proconsul, and sent him the fasces and 
other ensigns of authority. But Marias declined them, 
alleging that such pomp did not become his ruined 
fortunes. Instead of that, he wore a mean garment, 
and let bis hair grow as it had done from the day of 
his exile. He was now, indeed, upwards of seventy 
years old, but he walked with a pace affectedly slow. 
This appearance was intended to excite compassion. 
Yet his native fierceness, and something more, might 
be distinguished amidst all this look of misery ; and 
it was evident that be was not so much humbled , as 
exasperated by bis misfortunes. 

' When he had saluted Cinna, and made a speech to 
the army, be immediately began his operations, and 
soon changed the face of affairs. In the first place, he 
cut off the enemy's convoys with his fleet, plundered 
their store-ships, and made himself master of the 
bread-corn. In the next place, he coasted along, and 
seized the sea-port towns. At last, Ostia itself was 
betrayed to bim. He pillaged the town, slew most of 
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tiie inhabitants, and threw a bridge over the Tiber, to 
prevent the carrying of any provisions to Rome by sea. 
Then he marched to Rome, and posted himself on the 
hill called Janiculum* 

Meanwhile, the cause did not suffer so much by the 
incapacity of Octavius, as by his anxious and unsea- 
aonable attention to the laws : for, when many of his 
friends advised him to enfranchise the slaves, he said, 
* he would not grant such persons the freedom of that 
city, in defence of whose constitution he shut out 
Marius/ 

But on the arrival of Metellus, the son of that Me- 
tellus who commanded in the African war, and was 
afterwards banished by Marius, the army within the 
walls leaving Octavius, applied to him,, as the better 
officer, and intreated him to take the command ; add- 
ing, that they should fight and conquer, when they had 
got an able and active general. Metellus, however, 
rejected their suit with indignation, and bade them 
go back to the consul ; instead of which, they went 
over to the enemy* At the same time Metellus with- 
drew, giving up the city for lost. 

As for Octavius, he stayed, at the persuasion of cer* 
tain Chaldasan diviners and expositors of the sibylline 
books, who promised him that all would be well* Oc- 
tavius was indeed one of the most upright men among 
the Romans : he supported his dignity as consul, with- 
out giving any ear to flatterers, and regarded the laws 
and ancient usages of his country as rules never to 
be departed from. Yet he had all the weakness of 
superstition, and spent more of his time with fortune-* 
tellers and prognosticators than with men of political 
or military abilities. However, before Marius entered 
the city, Octavius wa9 dragged from the tribunal and 
ilain by persons conunistioned for that purpose, and 
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it is said that a Cbaldcean scheme was found in hi^ 
bosom as he lay. It seems unaccountable, that of two 
such generals as Marius and Octavius, the one should 
be saved, and the other ruined by a confidence in divi-^ 
nation. 

While affairs were in this posture the senate as-^ 
sembled, and sent some of their own body to Cinna 
and Marius, with a request that they should come into' 
the city, but spare the inhabitants. Cinna, as consul, 
received them^ sitting id his chair of state^ and gnve 
them an obliging answer. But Marius stood by the 
consul's chair, and spoke not a word. He showed, 
however, by the gloominess of his look, and the me-* 
nacing sense of his eye, that he would soon fill the 
city with blood. Immediately after this they moved 
forward towards Rome. Cinna entered the city with 
a strong guard : but Marius stopped at the gates, with 
a dissimulation dictated by his resentment. He saidi 
' he was a banished man, and the laws prohibited his 
return. If his coi|ntry wanted his service, she must 
epeal the law which drove him into exile.' As if he 
had a real regard for the laws, or was entering a city 
still in possession of its liberty. 

The people therefore were summoned to assemble 
for that purpose. But, before three or four tribes had 
given their suffrages, he put off the mask, and, without 
waiting for the formality of a repeal, entered with tf 
guard selected from the slaves that had repaired to 
his standard. These he called his Bardiaeans. At the 
least word or sign given by Marius, they murdered all 
whom he marked for destruction : so that when An<> 
charius, a senator, and a man of pretorian dignity^ 
Sainted Marius, and he returned hot the salutation^ 
they killed him in his presence* After this they con-< 
6idered it as a signal to kill any man whp 8alute4 
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If firiiis in the streets, and was not taken any notice ofi 
so that his very friends were seized with horror 
whenever they went to pay their respects to him « 

When they had butchered great numbers, Cinna*^ 
revenge began to pall t it was satiated with blood i 
bnt the fury of Marius seemed rather to increase : hi^ 
appetite for slaughter was sharpened by indulgence^ 
ftnd he went on destroying all who gave him the least 
shadow of suspicion. Every road^ every town was 
full of assassins, pursuing and hunting the unhappy 
Victims. 

On this occasion it was found that no obligations of 
friendship, no rights of hospitality can stand the shock 
of ill fortune ; for there were very few who did not be-< 
tray those that had taken refuge in their houses. Tb^ 
slaves of Cornutus therefore deserve the highest ad-* 
miration. They hid their master in the house, and 
took a dead body out of the street from among the 
slain, and hanged it by the neck t then they put a gold 
ring on the finger, and showed the corpse in that 
condition to Marius' executioners ; after which, they 
dressed it for the funeral, and buried it as their mas-* 
ter's body* No one suspected the matter ; and Cor-^ 
nutus, after being concealed as long as it was neces*' 
sary, was conveyed by those servants into Galatia. 

Mark Antony the orator likewise found a faithful 
friend, but did not save his life by it. This friend of hi# 
was in a low station of life : however, as he had one of 
the greatest men of Rome under his roof, he entertained 
him in the best manner he could, and often sent to si 
neighboring tavern for wine for him. The vintnery 
finding that the servant who fetched it was something 
of a connoisseur in tasting the wine, and insisted o^ 
having better, asked him why he was not satisfied 
trith the common new- wine he uted to have ; but 
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Wanted the best and the dearest* The servant^ in th6 
simplicity of his heart, told him, as his friend and ac- 
quaintance^ that the wine was for Mark Antony, who 
lay concealed in his master's house. As soon as he 
was gone the knowing vintner went himself to Marina, 
who was then at supper, and told him he could put 
Antony into his power : on which Marias clapped his 
hands in the agitation of joy, and would even have left 
his company, and gone to the place himself, had he not 
been dissuaded by his friends. However, he sent an 
officer named Annius, with some soldiers, and ordered 
him to bring the head of Antony. When they came to 
the house, Annius stood at the door, while the soldiers 
got up by a ladder into Antony's chamber. When 
they saw him, they encouraged each other to the exe-* 
cution ; but, such was the power of his eloquence* 
when he pleaded for his life, that, so far from laying 
hands on him, they stood motionless, with d^ected 
eyes, and wept. During this delay Annius goes up^ 
beholds Antony addressing the soldiers, and the sol-- 
diers confounded by the force of his address. On this 
he reproved them for their weakness, and with his own 
hand cut o£f the orator's head. Lutatius Catulus, the 
colleague of Marius, who had jointly triumphed with 
him over the Cimbri, finding that every intercessory 
effort was vain, «hut himself up in a narrow chamber, 
and suffered himself to be suffocated by the fumes of 
a large coal fire. When the bodies were thrown out 
and trodden on in the streets, it was not pity they ex«» 
cited.; it was horror and dismay. But what shocked 
the people much more was the conduct of the Bar- 
diieans, who, after they had murdered the master^ 
^ families, exposed the nakedness of their children, 
and treated their wives with great cruelty. In short, 
their violence and rapacity were beyond all restraint 
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till Cinna and Sertorius determined, in council, to fall 
on them in their sleep, and cut them off to a man. 

At this time the tide of affairs took a sudden turn. 
News was brought that Sylla had put an end to the 
Mithridatic war, and that after having reduced the 
provinces, he was returning to Rome with a large 
army. This gave a short respite, a breathing from 
these inexpressible troubles ; as the apprehensions of 
war had been universally prevalent. Marius was now 
chosen consul the seventh time, and as be was walk^ 
ing out on the calends of January, the first day of the 
year, he ordered Sextus Lucinus to be seized, and 
thrown down the Tarpeian rock ; a circumstance which 
occasioned an unhappy presage of approaching evils. 
The consul himself, worn out with a series of misfor- 
tunes and distress, found his faculties fail, and trem* 
bled at the approach of wars and conflicts ; for he 
considered that it was not an Octavius, or a Merula, the 
desperate leaders of a small sedition, he had to eon« 
tend with, but Sylla, the conqueror of Mithridates* 
and the banisher of Marius* Thus agitated^ thus re- 
volving the miseries, the flights, the dangers he had 
experienced both by land and sea, his inquietude af« 
fected him even by night, and a voice seemed continu- 
ally to pronounce in his ear 

Dread are the slumbers of the distant lion. 

Unable to support the painfulness of watching, he had 
recourse to the bottle, and gave in to those excessee , 
which by no means suited his years. At last, when^ 
by intelligence from sea» he was convinced of the ap*^ 
proach of Sylla, his apprehensions were heightened 
to the greatest degree. The dread of his approach^ 
^e pain of continual anxiety threw him into a pleuritic 
fever; and in this state, Poaidoniua the. philosopher 
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tells ds be found him, when be went to speak to hint 
on some affairs of his embassy : but Cains Piso the 
historian relates, that walking out with his friends one 
evening at supper, he gave them a short history of hii 
life, and, after expatiating on the uncertainty of for- 
tune, concluded that it was beneath the dignity of A 
wise man to live in subjection to that fickle deity. On 
this he took leave of his friends, and betaking himself 
to his bed, died seven days after. There are those who 
impute his death to the excess of his ambition, which, 
according to their account, threw him into a delirium ; 
insomuch, that he fancied he was carrying on the war 
against Mithridates, and uttered all the expressions 
used in an engagement. Such was the violence of his 
ambition for that command ! 

Thus, at the age of seventy, distinguished by thd 
unparalleled honor of seven consulships, and possessed 
of a more than regal fortune, Marius died with the 
chagrin of an unfortunate wretch, who had not ob-« 
tained what he wanted. 

Plato, at the point of death, congratulated himself^ 
in the first place, that he was born a man ; in the next 
place, that he had the happiness of being a Greek, not 
a brute nor barbarian ; and last of all, that he was th^ 
contemporary of Sophocles. Antipater of Tarsus, too^ 
a little before his death, recollected the several ad- 
vantages of his life, not forgetting even his successful 
Voyage to Athens. In settling his accounts with For-t 
tune, he carefully entered every agreeable circum-» 
stance in that excellent book of the mind, his memory* 
How much wiser, how much happier than those, who, 
forgetful of every blessing they have received, hang 
oil the vain and deceitful hand of hope, and while they 
are idly grasping at future acquisitions^ neglect the 
enjoyment of the present ! Though the future gifts of 
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fortane are not in their power, and though their pre- 
sent possessions are not in the power of fortune, they 
look up to the former and neglect the latter. Their 
punishment however is not less just than it is certain. 
Before philosophy and the cultivation of reason have 
laid a proper foundation for the management of wealth 
and power, they pursue them with that avidity, which 
must for ever harass an undisciplined mind. 

Marius died on the seventeenth day of his seventh 
consulship. His death was productive of the greatest 
joy in Rome, and the. citizens looked on it as an event 
that freed them from the worst of tyrannies. It was 
not long however before they found that they had 
changed an old and feeble tyrant for one who had 
youth and vigor to carry his cruelties into execution. 
3nch they found the son of Marius, whose sanguinary 
spirit showed itself in the destruction of numbers of 
the nobility. His martial intrepidity and ferocious 
behavior at first procured him the title of the son of 
Mars, but his conduct afterwards denominated him the 
son of Venus. When he was besieged in Preneste, 
and had tried every little artifice to escape, he put at| 
end to his life, that he might ^ot fall into the hands of 
gylla. 
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Among the sacred deposits of the Acanthians at Del- 
phi, one has this inscription , * Brasidas and the Acan-* 
thii took this from the Athenians/ Hence many are 
of opinion that the marhle statue which stands in the 
chapel of that nation just hy the door is the statue of 
Brasidas : hut in fact it is Lysander's, whom it per*- 
fectly represents) with his hair at full growth, and a 
leiig;th of beard, both after the ancient fashion. It is not 
true, indeed, as some would have it, that, while the Ai^ 
^ives cut their hair in sorrow for the loss of a great 
battle, the Lacedaemonians began to let theirs grow in 
the joy of success. Nor did they first give in to this 
CDStom, when the Bacchiadae fled from Corinth to La* 
cedsemon, and made a disagreeable appearance with 
their shorn locks : but it is derived from the institu* 
tion of Lycurgus, who is reported to have said that 
long hair makes the handsome more beautiful, and the 
ugly more terrible, 

Aristoclitus, the father of Lysander, is said not to 
have been of the royal line, but to be descended from 
the Heraclidae by another family. As for Lysander, 
he was bred up in poverty : no one conformed more 
freely to the Spartan discipline than he. He had a 
firm heart, above yielding to the charms of any plea- ' 
sure, except that which results from the honor and 
success gained by great actions : and it was no fault at 
Sparta for young men to be led by this sort of plea- 
sure. There they choose to instil into their children 
an early passion for glory, and teach them to be much 
afi*ected by disgrace, as well as elated by praise. And 
he that is not moved at these things is despised as a 
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person of a mean soul, nnambitions of the improve- 
ments of yirtne. 

That lore of fame, then, and jealousy of honor, 
which ever ioflnenced Lysander, were imbibed in his 
education ; and consequently nature is not to be blamed 
for them. But the attention which he paid the great, 
in a manner that did not become a Spartan, and that 
easiness with which he bore the pride of power, when- 
ever his own interest was concerned, may be ascribed 
to his disposition. This complaisance, however, is 
considered by some as no small part of politics. 

Aristotle somewhere observes, that great geniuses 
are generally of a melancholy turn ; of which he gives 
instances in Socrates, Plato, and Hercules : ' and he 
tells us that Lysander, though not in his youth, yet in 
his age was inclined to it. But what is most peculiar 
in his character is, that though he bore poverty well 
himself, and was never either conquered or corrupted 
by money, yet he filled Sparta with it, and with the 
love of it too, and robbed her of the glory she had of 
despising riches ; for, after the Athenian war, he 
brought in a great quantity of gold and silver, but 
reserved no part of it for himself. And when Diony- 
sius the tyrant sent his daughters some rich Sicilian 
garments, he refused them, alleging * he was afraid 
those fine clothes would make them look more homely.' 
Being sent, however, soon after, ambassador to Biony- 
sius, the tyrant offered him two vests, that he might 
take one of them for his daughter ; on which he said 
* his daughter knew better how to choose than he/ and 
so took them both. 

As the Peloponnesian war was drawn out to a great 
length, the Athenians, after their overthrow in Sicily, 
saw their fieets driven out of the sea, and themselves 
on the verge of ruin : but Alcibiades, on his return 
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from banisbmenty applied biip^elf to remedy tbis erilf 
and soon made such a change, that the Athenians were 
once more equal in naval conflicts to the Lacedsemo- 
inians. Hereon the Lacedcemonians began to be afraid 
in their turn, and resolved to prosecute the war with 
double diligence ; and as they saw it required an able 
general, as well as great preparations, they gave the 
command at sea to Lysander. 

When he came to Ephesus, be found that city well 
inclined to the Lacedaemonians, but in a bad condition 
' as to its internal policy, and in danger of falling into 
^he barbarous manners of the Persians ; because it was 
pear Lydia, and the king's lieutenants often visited it. 
Lysander, therefore, having fixed his quarters there, 
ordered all his store-ships to be brought into their 
harbor, and built a dock for his galleys. By these 
means he filled their port with merchants, their mar-» 
l^et with business, and their houses and shops with 
money ; so that, from time and from his services, 
Ephesus began to conceive hopes of that greatness and 
splendor in which it now florishes. 

As soon as he heard that Cyrus, the king's son, was 
arrived at Sardis, he went thither to confer with him, 
and to acquaint him with the treachery of Tissaphernes^ 
That viceroy had an order to assist the Lacedseroo- 
nians, and to destroy the naval force of the Athenians ; 
but, by reason of his partiality to Alcibiades, he acted 
with no vigor, and sent such poor supplies, that the 
fleet was almost ruined. Cyrus was very glad to find 
this charge against Tissaphernes, knowing him to be a 
man of bad character in general, and an enemy to him 
in particular. By this and the rest of his conversation, 
but most of all by the respect and attention which he 
paid him, Lysander recommended himself to the young, 
prince^ and engaged him to prosecute the war. WheA 
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tbe Lacedaemonian was going to take his leave, C3rrus 
desired him, at an entertainment provided on that oc- 
casion, not to refuse the marks of his regard, hnt to 
ask some favor of him. * As you are so very kind to 
me,' said Lysander, * I beg you would add an obolus- 
to the seamen's pay ; so that, instead of three oboli a 
day, they may have four.' Cyrus, charmed with this 
generous answer, made him a present of ten thousand 
pieces of gold. Lysander employed the money to in- 
crease the wages of his men ; and, by this encourage- 
ment, in a short time almost emptied the enemy's 
ships : for great numbers came over to him when they 
knew they should have better pay ; and those who re- 
mained became indolent and mutinous, and gave their 
officers continual trouble. But though Lysander had 
thus drained and weakened his adversaries, he was 
afraid to risk a naval engagement ; knowing Alcibiades 
not only to be a commander of extraordinary ability, 
but to have the advantage in number of ships, as well 
as to have been successful in all the battles he had 
fought, whether by sea or land. 

However, when Alcibiades was gone from Samos to 
Phoccea, and had left the command of the fleet to his 
pilot Antiochus, the pilot, to insult Lysander, and 
show his own bravery, sailed to the harbor of Ephesns 
with two galleys only, where he hailed the Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet with a great deal of noise and laughter, and 
passed by in the most insolent manner imaginable. 
Lysander, resenting the affront, got a few of his ships 
under sail, and gave chase. But when he saw the 
Athenians come to support Antiochus, he called up 
more of his galleys, and at last the action became ge- 
neral. Lysander gained the victory, took fifteen ships, 
and erected a trophy. Hereon the people of Athens, 
incensed at Alcibiades, took the command fsom him ; 
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andy as b« found himself slighted and censured by the 
army at Samos too, he quitted it, and withdrew to 
Chersonesus. This battle, though not considerable in 
itself, was made so by the misfortunes of Alcibiades. 

Lysander now invited to Ephesus the boldest and 
most enterprising inhabitants of the Greek cities in 
Asia, and sowed among them the seeds of those aristo* 
cratical forms of government which afterwards took 
place. He encouraged them to enter into associations^ 
and to turn their thoughta to politics ; on promise, that 
when Athens was once subdued, the popular govern* 
ment in their cities too should be dissolved, and the 
administration vested in them. His actions gave them 
a confidence in his promise : for those who were al- 
ready attached to him by friendship or the rights of 
hospitality, he advanced to the highest honors and 
employments ; not scrupling to join with them in any 
act of fraud or oppression, to satisfy their avarice and 
ambition : so that every one endeavored to ingpratiate 
himself with Lysander ; to him they paid their court ; 
they fixed their hearts on hira, persuaded that nothing 
was too great for them to expect while he had the ma- 
nagement of afiairs. Hence it was, that from the first 
they looked with an evil eye on Gallicratidas, who 
succeeded him in the command of the fleet ; and thougb 
they afterwards found him the best and most upright 
of men, they were not satisfied with his conduct, whioh 
they thought had too much of the Doric plainness and 
sincerity. It is true, they admired the virtue of Calli- 
cratidaa, as they would the beauty of some hero's sta- 
tue ; but they wanted the countenance, the indulg^ce, 
and support they had experienced in Lysander ; inso- 
much, that when he left them, they were quita de- 
jected, and melted into tears. 

Indeed^ he took every method he could think of to 
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strengthen their aversion to Callicrati^as. He even 
sent back to Sardis the remainder of the money which 
Cyrus had given him for the supply of the fleet, and 
bade his successor go and ask for it, as he had done, 
or contrive some other means for the maintenance of 
his forces. And when he was on the point of sailing, 
he made this declaration, ' I deliver to you a fleet that 
is mistress of the seas/ Callicratidas, willing to show 
the insolence and vanity of his boast, said, ^ why do 
not you then take Samos on the left, and sail round to 
Miletus, and deliver the fleet to me there ? for we need 
not be afraid of passing by our enemies in that island, 
if we are masters of the seas.' Lysander made only 
this superficial answer, ' you have the command of the 
ships, and not I ;' and immediately set sail for Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Callicratidas was left in great difficulties : for he had 
not brought money from home with him, nor did he 
choose to raise contributions from the cities, which 
were already distressed. The only way left, therefore, 
was to go, as Lysander had done, and beg it of the 
king's lieutenants. And no one was more unfit for such 
an office than a man of hia free and great spirit, who 
thought any loss that Grecians might suatain from Gre- 
cians, preferable to an abject attendance at the doors 
of barbarians, who had indeed a great deal of gold, but 
nothing else to boast oL Necessity however forced 
him into Lydia; where he went directly to the palace 
of Cyrus, and bade the porters tell him that Callicra- 
tidas, the Spartan admiral, desired to speak with him, 
* Stranger,' said one of the fellows, ' Cyrus is not at 
leisure ; he is drinking.' — * 'Tis very well,' said Calli- 
cratidas, with great simplicity, ' I will wait here till 
he has done.' But when he found that these people 
considered bun as a rustic, and only laughed at him. 
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he went away. He came a second time, and could not 
gain admittance. And now he could bear it no longer, 
but returned to Ephesus, venting execrations against 
those who first cringed to the barbarians, and taught 
them to be insolent on account of their wealth. At the 
same time he protested, that as soon as he was got back 
to 'Sparta he would use his utmost endeavors to recon- 
cile the Grecians among themselves, and to make them 
formidable to the barbarians, instead of their poorly 
petitioning those people for assistance against each 
other. But this Callicratidas, who had sentiments so 
worthy of a Spartan, and who, in point of justice, 
magnanimity, and valor, was equal to the best of the 
Greeks, fell soon after in a sea-fight at Arginusse, 
where he lost the day. 

Affairs being now in a declining condition, the con- 
federates sent an embassy to Sparta, to desire that the 
command of the navy might be restored to Lysander, 
promising to support the cause with much greater vigor, 
if he had the direction of it. Cyrus too made the 
same requisition. But as the law forbade the same 
person to be chosen admiral twice, and yet the Lace- 
daemonians were willing to oblige their allies, they 
vested a nominal command in one Aracus, while Ly- 
Sander, who was called only lieutenant, had the power. 
His arrival was very agreeable to those who had, or 
wanted to have, the chief authority in the Asiatic 
cities ; for he had long given them hopes that the de- 
mocracy would be abolished, and the government de- 
volve intirely on them. 

As for those who loved an open and generous pro- 
ceeding, when they compared Lysander and Callicra- 
tidas, the former appeared only a man of craft and 
subtlety, who directed his operations by a set of artful 
expedients, and measured the value of justice by tbe 
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advantage it brought ; who, in short, thought interest 
the. thing of superior excellence, and that nature had 
made no difference between truth and falsehood, but 
either was recommended by its use. When he was 
told it did not become the descendants of Hercules to 
adopt such artful expedients, he turned it off with a 
jest, and said, ' Where the lion's skin falls short, it 
must be eked out with the fox's/ 

There was a remarkable instance of this subtlety in 
his behavior at Miletus. His friends and others with 
whom he had connexions there, who had promised to 
abolish the popular government, and to drive out all 
that favored it, had changed their minds and reconciled 
themselves to their adversaries. In public he pre- 
tended to rejoice at the event, and to cement the 
union ; but in private he loaded them with reproaches, 
and excited them to attack the commons. However, 
when he knew the tumult was begun, he entered the 
city in haste, and running up to the leaders of the se- 
dition, gave them a severe reprimand, and threatened 
to punish them in an exemplary manner. At the same 
time, he desired the people to be perfectly easy, and 
to fear no farther disturbance while he was there. In 
all which he acted only like an artful dissembler, to 
hinder the beads of the plebeian party from quitting the 
city, and to make sure of their being put to the sword 
there. Accordingly there was not a man that trusted 
to his honor who did not lose his life. 

There is a saying too of Lysander's, recorded by 
Androclides, which shows the little regard he had for 
oaths, * Children,' he said, * were to be cheated with 
cockalls, and men with oaths.' In this he followed the 
example of Polycrates of Samos ; though it ill became 
a general of an army to imitate a tyrant, and was un- 
worthy of a Lacedaemonian to hold the gods in a more 
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contemptible light than even his enemies : for he, who 
over-reaches by a false oath, declares that he fears his 
enemy, but despises his God. 

Cyrus, having sent for Lysander to Sardis, presented 
him with great sums, and promised more. Nay, to 
show how high he was in his favor, he went so far as 
to assure him that, if his father would give him nothing, 
he would supply him out of his own fortune ; and if 
every thing else failed, he would melt down the very 
throne on which he sat when he administered justice, 
and which was all of massy gold and silver. And when 
he went to attend his father in Media, he assigned him 
the tribute of the towns, and put the care of his whole 
province in his hands. At parting he embraced, and 
intreated him not to engage the Athenians at sea before 
his return, because he intended to bring with him a 
great fleet out of Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince, Lysander did not 
choose to fight the enemy, who were not inferior to 
him in force, nor yet to lie idle with such a number of 
ships, and therefore he cruised about and reduced some 
islands. iEgina and Salamis he pillaged ; and from 
thence sailed to Attica, where he waited on Agis, who 
was come down from Decelea to the coast, to show his 
land-forces what a powerful navy there was, which 
gave them the command of the seas in a manner they 
could not have expected. Lysander, however, seeing 
the Athenians, in chase of him, steered another way 
back through the islands to Asia. As he found the 
Hellespont unguarded, he attacked Lampsacus by sea, 
while Thorax made an assault on it by land ; in conse- 
quence of which the city was taken, and the plunder 
given to the troops. In the mean time the Atheniaif 
fleet, which consisted of a hnndred and twenty ships, 
had advanced to Eleus, a city in the Cfaersoiiesust 
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There getting intetUgence that Lampsacns was lost, 
they sailed immediately to Sestos, where they took in 
provisions, and then proceeded to' Mgos Potamos. 
They were now just opposite the enemy, who still lay 
at anchor near Lampsacns. The Athenians were under, 
the command of several officers, among whom Pbi« 
locles was one ; the same who had persuaded the peo- 
ple to make a decree that the prisoners of war should 
have their right tHumbs cut off, that they might be dis- 
abled from handling a pike, but still be serviceable at 
the oar. 

For the present they all went to rest, in hopes of 
coming to an action next day. -But Lysander had ano- 
ther design. He commanded the seamen and pilots to 
go on board, as if he intended to fight at break of day. 
These were to wait in silence for orders, the land-forces 
were to form on the shore, and watch the signal. At 
sunrise the Athenians drew up in a line directly before 
the Lacedaemonians, and gave the challenge. Lysan- 
der, though he had manned his ships over night, and 
stood facing the enemy, did not accept of it. On the 
contrary, he sent orders by his pinnaces to those ships 
that were in the van not to stir, but to keep the line 
without making the least motion. In the evening, 
when the Athenians retired, he would not suffer one 
man to land, till two or three galleys which he had 
sent to look out, returned with an account that the 
enemy were disembarked. Next morning they ranged 
themselves in the same manner, and the like was prac- 
tised a day or two longer. This made the Athenians 
very confident ; they considered the adversaries as a 
dastardly set of men, who durst not quit their station. 

Meanwhile, Alcibiades, who lived in a castle of his 
own in the Chersonesus, rode to the Athenian camp, 
and represented to the generals two material errors. 
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they had committed. The first was, that they had sta-^ 
tioned their ships near a dangerous and naked shore : 
the other, that they were so far from Sestos, from 
whence they were forced to fetch all their provisions. 
He told them it was their business to sail to the port 
of Sestos without loss of time ; where they would be at 
a greater distance from the enemy, who were watching 
their opportunity with an army commanded by one 
man, and so well disciplined, that they would execute 
his orders on the least signal. These were the lessons 
he gave them ; but they did not regard him. Nay, 
Tydeus said with an air of contempt, * You are not 
general now, but we.' Alcibiades even suspected some 
treachery, and therefore withdrew. , 

• On the fifth day, when the Athenians had offered . 
battle, they returned, as usual, in a careless and dis- 
dainful manner. On this, Lysander detached some 
galleys to observe them ; and ordered the officers, as 
soon as they saw the Athenians landed, to sail back as 
fast as possible ; and when they were come half way, 
to lift up a brazen shield at the head of each ship, as a 
signal for him to advance. He then sailed through all 
the line, and gave instructions to the captains and pilots 
to have all their men in good order, as well mariners 
as soldiers ; and, when the signal was given, to push 
forward with the utmost vigor against the enemy. As 
soon therefore as the signal appeared, the trumpet 
sounded in the admiral galley, the ships began to move 
on, and the land-forces hastened along the shore to 
seize the promontory. The space between the two 
continents, in that place, is fifteen furlongs, which was 
soon overshot by the diligence and spirit of the rowers. 
Conon, the Athenian general, was the first that descried 
them from land, and hastened to get his men on board. 
Sensible of the impending danger, some he commanded, / 
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some he ititreated, and others he forced into the ships^ 
But all his endeavors were in vain. His men, not in the 
least expecting a surprise, were dispersed up and down, 
some in the market-place, some in the fields; some 
were asleep in their tents, and some preparing their 
dinner. All this was owing to the inexperience of their 
commanders, which had made them quite regardless of 
what might happen. The shouts and the noise of the 
enemy rushiug on to the attack were now heard, when 
Conon fled with eight ships, and escaped to Evagoras^ 
king of Cyprus. The Peloponnesians fell on the rest, . 
took those that were empty, and disabled the others, as 
the Athenians were embarking. Their soldiers coming 
unarmed and in a straggling manner to defend the 
ships, perished in the attempt, and those that fled were 
slain by that part of the enemy which had landed* 
Lysander took three thousand prisoners, and seized 
the whole fleet, except the sacred galley called Para* 
Ins, and those that escaped with Conon. When he had 
fastened the captive galleys to his own, and plundered 
the camp, he returned to Lampsacus, accompanied with 
the flutes and songs of triumph. This great action cost 
him but little blood ; in one hour he put an end to a 
long and tedious war,* which had been diversified be- 
yond all others by an incredible variety of events. 
This cruel war, which had occasioned so many battles, 
appeared in such different forms, produced such vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and destroyed more generals than all 
the wars of Greece put together, was terminated by the 
conduct and capacity of one man. Some therefore es- 
teemed it the efiect of a divine interposition. There 
were those who said that the stars of Castor and Pol* 
lux appeared on each side the helm of Lysander's 

^ This war lasted twenty-seven years. 
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ship, when he first let out against the Athenians. 
Others thought that a stone, which, according to the 
common opinion, fell from heaven, was an omen of this 
overthrow. It fell at iGgos Potamos, and was of a 
prodigious size. The people of the Chersonesus hold 
it in great veneration, and show it to this day. It is 
said that Anaxagoras had foretold that one of those 
bodies which are fixed to the vault of heaven, would 
one day be loosened by some shock or convulsion of 
the whole machine, and fall to the earth : for he taught 
that the stars are not now in the places where they were 
originally formed ; that being of a stony substance and 
heavy, the light they give is caused only by the re- 
fiection and refraction of the ether ; and that they are 
carried along, and kept in their orbits, by the rapid mo- 
tion of the heavens, which, from the beginning, when 
the cold ponderous bodies were separated from the 
rest, hindered them from falling. 

But there is another and more probable opinion, 
which holds, that falling stars are not emanations or 
detached parts of the elementary fire, that go out the 
moment they are kindled ; nor yet a quantity of air 
bursting out from some compression, and taking fire in 
the upper region ; but that they are really heavenly 
bodies, which from some relaxation of the rapidity of 
their motion, or by some irregular concussion, are 
loosened and fall, not so much on the habitable part of 
the globe, as into the ocean, which is the reason that 
their substance is seldom seen. 

Damachns, however, in his treatise concerning reli- 
gion confirms the opinion of Anaxagoras. He relates, 
that for seventy-five days together, before that stone 
fell, there was seen in the heavens a large body of fire, 
like an inflamed cloud, not fixed to one place, but car- 
ried this way and that with a broken and irregular mo- 
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tion; and that by its violent agitation several fiery 
fragments were forced jfrom it, which were impelled in 
various directions, and darted with the celerity and 
brightness of so many falling stars. After this body 
was fallen in the Ghersonesus, and the inhabitants, re- 
covered from their terror, assen^bled to see it, they 
could find no inflammable matter, or the least sign of 
Are, but a real stone, which, though large, was nothing 
to the size of that fiery globe they had seen in the sky, 
but appeared only as a bit crumbled from it. It is 
piain that Damachus must have very indulgent readers, 
if this account of his gains credit. If it is a true one, 
it absolutely refutes those who say that this stone was 
nothing but a rock rent by k tempest from the top of a 
mountain, which, after being borne for some time in 
the air by a whirlwind, settled in the first place where 
the violence of that abated. Perhaps, at last, this phe- 
nomenon, which continued so many days, was a real 
globe of fire ; and when that globe came to disperse 
and draw towards extinction, it might cause such a 
change in the air, and produce such a violent whirl- 
wind, as tore the stone from its native bed, and dashed 
it on the plain. But these are discussions that belong 
to writings of another nature. 

When the three thousand Athenian prisoners were 
condemned by the council to die, Lysander called Phi^ 
lodes, one of the generals, and asked him what pu- 
nishment he thought he deserved, who had given his 
citizens such cruel advice with respect to the Greeks. 
Philocles,, undismayed by his misfortunes, made an- 
swer, * Do not start a question, where there is no 
judge to decide it ; but now you are a conqueror, pro- 
ceed, as you would have been proceeded with, had 
yon been conquered .** After this he bathed, and 
dressed himself in a rich robe, and then led his co^" 
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trymea to execution, being the first, according to 
Theophrastus, who offered his neck to the axe. 

Lysander next visited the maritime towns, and 
ordered all the Athenians he found on pain of death 
to* repair to Athens. His design was, that the crowds 
he drove into the city might soon occasion a famine, 
and so prevent the trouble of a long siege, which must 
have been the case, if provisions had been plentiful. 
Wherever he came he abolished the democratic, and 
other forms of government, and set up a Lacedaemo- 
nian governor, called Harmostes, assisted by ten 
archons, who were to be drawn from the societies he 
established. These changes he made as he sailed about 
at his leisure, not only in the enem3r^s cities, but in 
those of his allies, and by this means in a manner en- 
grossed to himself the principality of all Greece : for 
in appointing governors he had no regard to family or 
opulence, but chose them from among his own friends, 
or out of the brotherhoods he had erected, and invested 
them with full power of life and death. He even 
assisted in person at executions, and drove out all that 
opposed his friends aud favorites. Thus he gave the 
Greeks a very indifferent specimen of the Lacedae- 
monian government. Therefore, Theopompus, the 
comic writer, was under a great mistake when he 
compared the Lacedaemonians to vintners, who at first 
gave Greece a delightful draught of liberty, but after- 
wards dashed the wine with vinegar. The draught 
from the beginning was disagreeable and bitter ; for 
Lysander not only took the administration out of the 
hands of the people, but composed his oligarchies of 
the boldest and most factious of the citizens. 

When he had despatched this business, which did 
not take up any long time, he sent messengers to La- 
cedaemon, with an account that he was returning with 
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two bnndred ships. He went however to Attica, where 
he joined the kings Agis and Pausanias, in expecta- 
tion of the immediate surrender of Athens. But find* 
ing that the Athenians made a vigorous defence, he 
crossed over again to Asia. There he made the same 
alteration in the government of cities, and set up his 
decemvirate, after having sacrificed in each city a 
number of people, and forced others to quit their 
country. As for the Samians, he expelled them all, 
and delivered their towns to the persons whom they 
had banished. And when he had taken Sestos out of 
the hands of the Athenians, he drove out the Sestians 
too, and divided both the city and territory among his 
pilots and boatswains. This was the first step of his 
which the Lacedaemonians disapproved : they annulled 
what he had done, and restored the Sestians to their 
country. But in other respects the Grecians were well 
satisfied with Lysander's conduct. They saw with plea- 
sure the /EginetsB recovering their city, of which they 
had long been dispossessed, and the Melians and Scio- 
nseans re-established by him, while the Athenians 
were driven out, and gave up tiieir claims. 

3y this time he was informed that Athens 'was 
greatly distressed with famine ; on which he sailed to 
the Piraeus, and obliged the city to surrender at dis- 
cretion. The Lacedaemonians say that Lysander wrote 
an account of it to the ephori in these words : * Athens 
is taken ;' to which they returned this answer, ' If it is 
taken that is sufficient.' But this was only an inven- 
tion to make the matter look more plausible. The 
real decree of the ephori ran thus : / The Lacedaemo- 
nians have come to these resolutions : you shall pull 
down the Piraeus and the long walls ; quit all the cities 
you are possessed of, and keep within the bounds of 
Attica. On these conditions you shall have peace, 
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provided yon pay what is reasonable, and restore the 
exiles. As for the number of ships you are to keep, 
you must comply with the orders we shall giye you.' ■ 

The Athenians submitted to this decree, on the ad* 
vice of Theramenes the son of Ancon* On this occa- 
sion, we are told, Cleomenes, one of the young ora- 
tors, thus addressed hire : * Dare you go contrary to 
the sentiments of Themistocles, by delivering up those 
walls to the Lacedaemonians, which he built in de- 
fiance of them V Theramenes answered, * Young man, 
I do not in the least counteract the intention of The- 
mutocles ; for he built the walls for the preserratioa 
of the citizens, and we for the same purpose demolish 
them. If walls only could make a city happy and 
secure, Sparta, which has none, would be the unhap- 
piest in the world.' 

After Lysander had taken from the Athenians all 
their ships, except twelve, and their fortifications were 
delivered up to him, he entered their city on the six- 
teenth of the month Munyehion, April, the very day 
they had overthrown the barbarians in the naval fight 
at Salamis. He presently set himself to change their 
form of government : and finding that the people re- 
sented his proposal, he told them * That they had 
violated the terms of their capitulation ; lor their walls 
were still standing, after the time fixed for the demo- 
lishing of them w^ past ; and that, since they had 
broken the first articles, they must expect new ones 
from the couiMsii.' Some say he really did propose in the 
council of the allies to reduce the Athenians to slavery ; 
and that Eriaathus, a Theban officer, gare it as his opi- 
nion that the city should be levelled with the ground, 
and the spot on which it stood turned to pasturage. 

Afterwards, however, when the general officers met 
at an entertainmoit, a musician of Phocia happened to 
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begin a cboms ia the Eleetra of Earipides, the first 

lines ef which are these : 

Unhappy daughter of the great Atrides» 
Thy straw-crown'd palace I approach. 

The whole company were greatly moved at this in* 

cidenty and could not help reflecting how barbarous a 

thing it would be to rase that noble city, which had 

produced so many great and illustrious men. Ly- 

Sander, however, finding the Athenians intirely in hia 

power, collected the musicians in the city, and having 

joined to them the band belonging to the camp, pulled 

down the walls, and burned the ships, to the sound of 

their instruments; while the confederates, crowned 

with flowers, danced, and hailed the day as the first of 

their liberty. 

Immediately after this he changed the form of their 
government, appointing thirty archons in the city, and 
ten in the Piraeus, and placing a garrison in the citadel, 
the command of which he gave to a Spartan, named 
Callibius. This Callibiua, on some occasion or other, 
lifted up his staff to strike Autolycus, a wrestler, whom 
Xenophon has mentioned in his Symppsiacs ; on 
which, Autolycus seized him by the legs, and threw 
him on the ground. Lysander, instead of resenting 
this, told Callibins, by way of reprimand, ^ ha knew 
not they were freemen, whom he had to govern/ The 
thirty tyrants, however, in comi^bisanoe to Callibius, 
soon after put Autolycus to death. 

Lysander, when he had settled these affairs, sailed 
to Thrace. As for the money that remained in hia 
coffers, the crowns and other presents, which were 
many and very considerable, as may well be imagined, 
since his power was so extensive, and he was in a man- 
ner master of all Greece, he sent them to Lacedemon: 
by Gylippus, who had the chief comvi^nd in Sicily. 
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Gylippaa, they tell us, opened the ba^ at the bottom, 
and took a considerable sum out of each, and then 
sewed them up again : but he was not aware that in 
every bag there was a note, which gave account of the 
sum it contained. As soon as he arrived at Sparta he 
hid the money he had taken out under the tiles of his 
house, and then delivered the bags to the ephori, with 
the seals in tire. They opened them, and counted the 
money, but found that the sums differed from the bills. 
At this they were not a little embarrassed, till a ser« 
▼ant of Gylippus told them, enigmatically, ' a great 
number of owls roosted in the Ceramicus.' Most of 
the coin then bore the impression of an oVl, in respect 
to the Athenians. 

Gylippus, having sullied his former great and glo- 
rious actions by so base and unworthy a deed, quitted 
Lacedaemon. On this occasion, in particular, the wisest 
among the Spartans observed the influence of money, 
which could corrupt not only the meanest, but the 
most respectable citizens ; and therefore were very 
warm in their reflections on Lysander for introducing 
it. They insisted, too, that the ephori should send out 
all the silver and gold, as evils destructive in the pro- 
portion they were alluring. 

In pursuance of this, a council was called, and a de- 
cree proposed by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus writes, 
or, according to Ephorus, by Phlogidas, ' that no coin, 
whether of gold or silver, should be admitted into 
Sparta, but that they should use the money that had 
long obtained.' This money was of iron,- dipped in 
vinegar, while it was red hot, to make it brittle and 
unmalleable, so that it might not be applied to any 
other use* Besides, it was heavy, and difficult of car- 
riage, and a great quantity of it was but of little value. 
Perhaps all the ancient money was of this kind, and 
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consisted either of pieces of iron or brass,' which from 
their form were called obelisci ; whence we have still 
a quantity of small money called oboli, six of which 
make a drachma or handful ; that being as much as 
the hand can contain. 

The motion for sending out the money was opposed < 
by Lysander's party ; and they procured a decree that 
it should be considered as the public treasure, and that 
it should be a capital crime to convert any of it to pri- 
vate uses ; as if Lycurgus had been afraid of the mo> 
ney, and not of the avarice it produces. And avarice 
was not so much prevented by forbidding the use of 
money in the occasions of private persons as it was 
encouraged by allowing it in the public ; for that added 
dignity to its use, and excited strong desires for its ac> 
quisition. Indeed, it was not to be imagined, that 
while it was valued in public, it would be despised in 
private ; or that what they found so advantageous to 
the state should be looked on as of no concern to them- 
selves. On the contrary, it is plain, that customs de- 
pending on national institutions much sooner affect the 
lives and manners of individuals than the errors and 
vices of individuals corrupt a whole nation : for, when 
the whole is distempered, the parts must be affected 
too ; but when the disorder subsists only in some par- 
ticular parts, it may be corrected and remedied by 
those that have not yet received the infection : so 
that these magistrates, while they set guards, I mean 
law and fear of punishment, at the doors of the citi- 
zens, to hinder the entrance of money, did not keep 
their minds untainted with the love of it ; they rather 
inspired that love, by exhibiting wealth as a great and 
admirable thing. But we have censured this conduct 
of theirs in another place. 

Lysander, out of the spoils he had taken, erected at 
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Delphi his own statue, and those of his officers, in 
brass : he also dedicated in gold the stars of Castor 
and Pollux, which disappeared before the battle of 
Leuctra. The galley made of gold and ivory, which 
Cyrus sent in congratulation of his victory, and which 
was two cubits long, was placed in the treasury of 
Brasidas and the Acanthians. Alexandrides of Delphi 
writes, that Lysander deposited there a talent of sil- 
ver, fifty- two ininsB, and eleven staters : but this is not 
agreeable to the accounts of his poverty we have from 
all historians. 

Though Lysander had now attained to greater power 
than any Grecian before him, yet the pride and lofti- 
ness of his heart exceeded it: for he was the first of 
the Grecians, according to Duris, to whom altars were 
erected by several cities, and sacrifices ofiered, as to a 
god. To Lysander two hymns were first sung, one of 
which began thus : 

To the famed leader of the Grecian bands. 
From Sparta's ample plains ! sing lo paean ! 

Nay, the Samians decreed that the feasts which they 
had used to celebrate in honor of Juno should be 
called the feast of Lysander. He always kept the 
Spartan poet Choeriius in his retinue, that he might be 
ready to add lustre to his actions by the power of 
verse. And when Antilochus had written some stan- 
zas in his praise, he was so delighted that he gave 
him a hatful of silver. Antimachus of Colophon, and 
Niceratus of Heraclea, composed each a panegyric 
that bore his name, and contested in form for the 
prize. He adjudged the crown to Niceratus ; at which 
Antimachus was so much offended, that he suppressed 
his poem. PUto^ who was then very young, and a 
great admirer of Antimachus' poetry, addressed him 
while under this chagrin, and told him, by way of con- 
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solatioii) ' that the ignorant are sufferers l)y their igno- 
rance, as the hlind are hy their want of sight/ Ari- 
stonns, the lyrist, who had six times won the prize at 
the Pythian games, to pay his court to Lysander, pro^^ 
mised him, that if he was once more victorious, he 
would declare himself Lysander^s retainer, or even his 
slave. 

Lysander's ambition was a burden only to the great, 
and to persons of equal rank with himself: but that 
arrogance and violence which grew into his temper 
along with his ambition, from the flatteries with which 
he was besieged, had a more extensive influence. He 
set no moderate bounds either to his favor or resent- 
ment. Governments, unlimited and unexamined, were 
the rewards of any friendship or hospitality he had 
experienced ; and the sole punishment that could ap- 
pease his anger was the death of his enemy : nor was 
there any way to escape. 

There was an instance of this at Miletus. He was 
afraid that the leaders of the plebeian party there 
would secure themselves by flight ; therefore, to draw 
them from their retreats, he took an oath not to do 
any of them the least injury. They trusted him, and 
made their appearance ; but he immediately delivered 
them to the opposite party, and they were put to death, 
to the number of eight hundred. Infinite were the 
cruelties he exercised in every city, against those who 
were su^ected of any inclination to popular govern- 
ment : for he not only consulted his own passions, and 
gratified his own revenge, but co-operated, in this 
respect, with the resentments and avarice of all his 
friends. Hence it was, that the saying of Eteocles the 
Liacedaemonian was reckoned a good one, ' that Greece 
could not bear two Lysanders.^ Theopfarastus, indeed, 
telld us, that Archistratus had said the same thing of 
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Alcibiades: but insolence, luxury, and vanity, were 
the most disagreeable parts of bis character ; whereas 
Lysander's power was attended with a cruelty and sa- 
vageness of manners that rendered it insupportable. 

There were many complaints against him, which the 
Lacedaemonians paid no regard to. However, when 
Pharnabazus sent ambassadprs to Sparta, to represent 
the injury he had received from the depredations com- 
mitted in his province, the ephori were incensed, and 
put Thorax, one of his friends and colleagues, to death, 
having found silver in his possession, contrary to the 
late law. They likewise ordered Lysander home by 
their scy tale ; the nature and use of which was this : 
whenever the magistrates sent out au admiral or a ^- 
neral, they prepared two round pieces of wood, with 
so much exactness, that they were perfectly equal both 
in length and thickness. One of these they kept them- 
selves, the other was delivered to the officer then em- 
ployed. These pieces of wood are called scytalse. 
When they had any secret and important orders to 
convey to him, they took a long narrow scroll of 
parchment, and rolled it about their own staff, one 
fold close to another, and then wrote their business on 
it : this done, they took off the scroll, and sent it to 
the general. As soon as he received it he applied it 
to hjs staff, which being just like that of the magis- 
trates, all the folds fell in with one another, exactly as 
they did at the writing ; and though, before, the cha- 
racters were so broken and disjointed, that nothing 
could be made of them, they now became plain and 
legible. The parchment, as well as the staff, is called 
scytale ; as the thing measured bears the name of the 
measure. 

Lysander, who was then in the Hellespont, was 
much alarmed at the scytale. Pharnabazus being the 
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person whose impeachment he most dreaded, he has- 
tened to an interview with him, in hopes of being able 
to compose their differences. When they met, he de- 
sired him to send another account to the magistrates, 
signifying that he neither had nor made any complaint. 
He was not aware, as the proverb has it, that ' he wais 
playing the Cretan with a Cretan.' Pharnabazns pro- 
mised to comply with his request, and wrote a letter, 
in his presence, agreeable to his directions ; but had 
contrived to have another by him to a quite contrary 
effect. When the letter was to be sealed, he palmed 
that on him which he had written privately, and which 
exactly resembled it. Lysander, on his arrival at La- 
cedsemon, went, according to custom, to the senate- 
house, and delivered Pharuabazus* letter to the magis- 
trates ; assuring himself that the heaviest charge was 
removed : for he knew that the Lacedaemonians paid a 
particular attention to Pharnabazus, because, of all the 
king's lieutenants, he had done them the greatest ser- 
vices in the war. When the ephori had read th^ letter 
they showed it to Lysander. He now found, to his 
cost, that ' others have art besides Ulysses,' and in 
great confusion left the senate-house. 

A few days after, he applied to the magistrates, and 
told them he was obliged to go to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, and offer the sacrifices he had vowed before 
bis battles. Some say, that when he was besieging the 
city of. the Aphytaeans in Thrace, Ammon actually ap- 
peared to him in a dream, and ordered him to raise 
the siege : that he complied with that order, and bade 
the Aphytseans sacrifice to Ammon ; and for the same 
reason now hastened to pay his devotions to that deity 
in Libya. But it was generally believed that he only 
used the deity as a pretext, and that the true reason of 
lus retiring was his fear of the ephori, and his aversion 
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to $ubjectioD. He choae rather to wander in foreign 
countries than to be controlled at borne. His faangbt^ 
s{>irit was like that of a horae, which has long ranged 
the pastures at liberty, and returns with reluctance to 
tbe stall, and to bis former burden. As for the rea- 
UQU which Ephorus assigns for this Yoyage, I shall 
mention it by and by. 

With mudi difficulty he got leave of the ephori to 
depart, and took his voyage. While he was on it, the 
kings considered that it was by means of the associa- 
tions he had formed that he held the cities in subjec- 
tion, and was in effect master of all Greece. They re- 
solved tlierefore to drive out his friends, and re-esta- 
blish the popular government. This occasioned new 
commotions. First of all, the Athenians, from the 
castle of Phyle, attacked the thirty tyrants, and de- 
feated them. Immediately on this Lysander returned, 
and persuaded the Lacedaemonians to support the oli- 
garchies, and to chastise the people ; in consequence of 
which, they remitted a hundred talents to the tyrants, 
to enable them to carry on the war, and appointed Ly- 
sander himself their general. But the envy with which 
the kings were actuated, and their fear that he would 
take Athens a second time, led them to determine that 
one of them should attend the expedition. Accord- 
ingly » Pausanias marched into Attica ; in appearance 
to support the thirty tyrants against the people, but in 
reality to put an end to the war, lest Lysander, by his 
interest in Athens, should become master of it again. 
This he easily effected. By reconciling the Atheniana 
among themselves, and composing the tumults, he clip- 
ped the wings of Lysander's ambition. Yet, as the 
Athenians revolted soon after, Pausanias was blamed 
for taking the curb of the oligarchy out of the mouth of 
the people, and letting them grow bold and insolent 
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again. On the contrary, it added to the reputation of 
Lysander: he was now considered as a man who took 
not his measures, either through favor or ostentation, 
but in all his operations, how severe soever, kept a 
strict and steady eye on the interests of Sparta. 

Lysander, indeed, had a ferocity in his expressions 
as well as actions which confounded his adversaries. 
When the Argives had a dispute with him about their 
boundaries, and thought their plea better than that of 
the Lacedaemonians, he showed them his sword, and 
said, ' he that is master of this can best plead about 
boundaries.' 

When a citizen > of Megara treated him with great 
freedom in a certain conversation, he said, ' my friend, 
those words of thine should not come but from strong 
walls and bulwarks.' 

When the Boeotians hesitated on some propositions 
he made them, he asked them * whether he should trail 
or push his pikes amongst them V 

The Corinthians having deserted the league, he ad- 
vanced up to their walls ; but the Lacedaemonians, he 
found, were very loth to be£^n the assault. A hare 
just then happening to start out of the trenches, he 
took occasion to say, ' Are not you ashamed to dread 
those enemies, who are so idle that the very hares sit 
in quiet under their walls V 

When king Agis paid the last tribute to nature, he 
left behind him a brother named Agesilaus, and a re- 
puted son named Leotychldas. Lysander, who had 
regarded Agesilaus with an extraordinary affection, 
persuaded him to lay claim to the crown, as a genuine 
descendant of Hercules ; whereas Leotychidas was 
suspected to be the son of Alcibiades, and the fruit of 
a private commerce which h^ had with Timaea, the wife 
of Agis» during his exile in Sparta. Agis, they tell ua, 
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from his computation of the time, concluded that the 
child was not his, and therefore took no notice of Leo- 
tychidas, hut rather openly disavowed him through the 
whole course of his life. However, when he fell sick, 
and was carried to Hersea, he was prevailed on, by the 
intreaties of the youth himself, and of his friends, be- 
fore he died, to declare before many witnesses that 
Leotychidas was his lawful son. At the same time, 
he desired all persons present to testify these his last 
words to the Lacedaemonians, and then immediately 
expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their testimony in favor of 
Leotychidas. As for Agesilaus, he was a man of un- 
common merit, and supported, besides, by the interest 
of Lysander ; but his affairs were near being ruined by 
Diophites, a famous interpreter of oracles, who applied 
this prophecy to his lameness : 

Beware, proud Sparta, lest a maimed empire 
Thy Coasted Biiength impair ; for other woes 
Than thou behold'st await thee — ^borne away 
By the strong tide of war. 

Many believed this interpretation, and were turning to 
Leotychidas. But Lysander observed, that Diophites 
had mistaken the sense of the oracle ; for that the deity 
did not give himself any concern about their being go- 
verned by a lame king, but meant that their govern- 
ment would be lame, if spurious persons should wear 
the crown amongst the race of Hercules. Thus, partly 
by his address, and partly by his interest, he prevailed 
on them to give the preference to Agesilaus, and he 
was declared king. 

Lysander immediately pressed him to carry the war 
into Asia ; encouraging him with the hope of destroy- 
ing the Persian monarchy, and becoming himself the 
neatest of mankind. He likewise sent instructions to 
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his friends in Asia, to petition the Lacedaemonians to 
give Agesilaus the conduct of the war against the har- 
barians. They complied with his order, and sent am- 
bassadors to Lacedsemon for that purpose. Indeed, 
this command which Lysander procured Agesilaus 
seems to hare been an honor equal to the crown itself. 
But ambitious spirits, though in other respects not 
unfit for affairs of state, are hindered from many great 
actions by the envy they bear their fellow-candidates 
for fame : for thus they make those their adversaries 
who would otherwise have been their assistants in the 
course of glory. 

Agesilaus took Lysander with him, made him one of 
his thirty counsellors, and gave him the first rank in 
his friendship : but when they came into. Asia, Agesi- 
laus found that the people, being unacquainted with 
him, seldom applied to him, and were very short in 
their addresses ; whereas Lysander, whom they had 
long known, had them always at his gates or in his 
train, some attending out of friendship, and others out 
of fear. Just as it happens in tragedies, that a princi- 
pal actor represents a messenger or a servant, and is 
admired in that character, while he who bears the dia- 
dem and sceptre is hardly listened to when he speaks ; 
so in this case the «coun seller engrossed all the honor, 
and the king had the title of commander without the 
power. 

Doubtless this unseasonable ambition of Lysander 
deserved correction, and he was to be made to know 
that the second place only belonged to him : but in- 
tirely to cast off a friend and benefactor, and, from a 
jealousy of honor, to expose him to scorn, was a step 
unworthy the character of Agesilaus. He began with 
taking business out of his tiands, and making it a 
point not to employ him on any occasion where he 
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might distis^iah himself. In the next place» those 
for whom Lysander interested himself were sure to 
miscarry, and to meet with less indulgence than others 
of the meanest station. Thus the king gradually un- 
dermined his power. 

When Lysander found that he failed in all his appli- 
cations, and that his kindness was only a hindraoce to 
his friends, he desired them to forbear their addresses 
to him, and to wait only on the king, or the present 
dispensers of his favors. In consequence of this, they 
gave him no farther trouble about business, but still 
continued their attentions, and joined him in the pub- 
lic walks and other places of resort. This gave Age- 
silaus more pain than ever, and his envy and jealousy 
continually increased ; insomuch, that while he gave 
commands and governments to common soldiers, he 
appointed Lysander his carver. .Then, to insult the 
lonians, he bade them go and make their court to his 
carver. 

Hereon Lysander determined to come to an expla- 
nation with him, and their discourse was very laconic : 

* Truly, Agesilaus, you know very well how to tread 
on your friends.' — * Yes,* said he, * when they want to 
be greater than myself. It is but fit that those who 
are willing to advance my power should share it.' — 

* Perhaps,' said Lysander, * this is rather what you 
say, than what I did. I beg of you, however, for the 
sake of strangers who have their eyes on us, that you 
will put me an some post where I may be least ob- 
noxious, and most useful to you.' 

Agreeably to this request, the lieutenancy of the 
Hellespont was granted him ; and though he still re- 
tained his resentment against Agesilaus, he did not 
neglect his duty. He found Spithridates, a Persian 
remarkable for his valor, and with an army at his com- 
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mand, at yarianoe with Pharnabazns, and persuaded 
bim to revolt to Agesilatui. ihia was the only serTioe 
he was employed on ; and when this commission had 
expired he returned to Sparta, in ^eat disgraee, 
highly incensed against Agesilaus, and more displeased 
than cTer with the whole frame of government. He 
resolved, therefore, now, without any farther loss of 
time, to bring about the change he had long meditated 
in the constitution. 

When the Heraclidas mixed with the Dorians, and 
settled in Peloponnesus, there was a large and florish-* 
iag tribe of them at Sparta. The whole however were 
not intitled to the regal succession, but only two fami* 
lies, the Eurytionide and the Agidas ; while the rest 
had no share in the administration on account of theiv 
high birth : for as to the coni^on rewards of virtue, 
they were open to all men of distinguished merit. Ly* 
sander, who was of this lineage, no sooner saw him^* 
self exalted by his great actions, and supported with 
friends and power, but he became uneasy to think that 
a city which owed its grandeur to him should ba 
ruled by others no better descended than himself* 
Hence he entertained a design to alter the settlement 
which confined the succession to two families only^ 
and to lay it open to all the Heraclide. Some say his 
intention wss to extend this high honor not only to all 
the Heraclidae, but to all the citizens of Sparta ; that 
it might not so much belong to the posterity of Hercu* 
les, as to those who resembled Hercules in that virtue 
which numbered him with the gods. He hoped, too, 
that when the crown was settled in this manner no 
Spartan Would have better pretensions than hims^. 

At first he prepared to draw the citizens into his 
scheme, and committed to memory an oration written 
by Cleon of Halicarnaasus for that purpose: but ho 
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-soon saw that «o great and difficult a reformation re- 
quired bolder and more extraordinary methods to 
bring it to bear. And as in tragedy machinery is 
made use of, where more natural means will not do, 
80 he resolved to strike the people with oracles and 
prophecies ; well knowing that the eloquence of Cieon 
would avail but little, unless he first subdued their 
minds with divine sanctions, and the terrors of super- 
stition. Ephorus tells us he first attempted to corrupt 
the priestess of Delphi, and afterwards those of Do- 
d6na by means of one Pherecles ; and having no suc- 
cess in either application, he went himself to the oracle 
of Ammon, and offered the priests large sums of gold. 
They too rejected his offers with indignation, and sent 
deputies to Sparta to accuse him of that crime. When 
these Libyans found he was acquitted, they took their 
leave of the Spartans in this manner : ' We will pass 
better judgments when you come to live among us in 
Libya.' It seems there was an ancient prophecy that 
the Lacedaemonians would some time or other settle in 
Africa. This whole scheme of Lysander's was of no 
ordinary texture, nor took its rise from accidental cir- 
cumstances, but was laid deep, and conducted with 
uncommon art and address : so that it may be com- 
pared to a mathematical demonstration, in which, from 
some principles first assumed, the conclusion is de- 
duced through a variety of abstruse and intricate, 
steps. We shall therefore explain it at large, taking 
Ephorus, who was both an historian and philosopher, 
for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus, who gave it out that 
she was pregnant by Apollo. Many rejected her as- 
sertion, a«d many believed it : so that when she was 
delivered of a son, several persons of the greatest emi- 
iMDce took particular care of his education, and, for 
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some reason or other, gave him the name of Silenus* 
Lysander took this miraculous birth for a foundation, 
and raised all his building on it* He made choice of 
such assistants as might bring the story into reputa- 
tion, and put it beyond suspicion. Then he got ang* 
ther story propagated at Delphi and spread at Sparta, 
* That certain ancient oracles were kept in the private 
registers of the priests, which it was not lawful to 
touch or to look on, till in some future age a person 
should arise, who could clearly prove himself the son 
of Apollo, and he was to interpret and publish those 
oracles/ • The way thus prepared, Silenus was to make 
his appearance, as the son of Apollo, and demand the 
oracles. The priests, who were in combination, were 
to inquire into every article, and examine him strictly 
as to his birth. At last they were to pretend to be con- 
vinced of his divine parentage, and to show him the 
books. Silenus then was to read in public all those 
prophecies, particularly that for which the whole de- 
sign was set on foot ; namely, ' That it would be more 
for the honor and interest of Sparta to, set aside the 
present race of kings, and choose others out of the 
best and most worthy men in the commonwealth.' But 
when Silenus was grown up, and came to undertake 
his part, Lysander had the mortification to see his 
piece miscarry by the cowardice of one of the actorsi, 
whose heart failed him just as the thing was going to be 
put in execution. * However, nothing of this was dis- 
covered while Lysander liyed. 

He died before Agesilaus returned from Asia, after 
he had engaged his country, or rather involved all 
Greece, in the Boeotian war. It is indeed related 
variously, some laying the blame on the Thebans, and 
others on both. Those who charge the Tl^ebans with 
it, say they overturned the altar, and profaned the 
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gdcritice Agesilauti was offering at Anlis; and that 
Androclides and Ampbitheos, being eomipted witb 
Persian money, attacked the Phocians, and laid waste 
their country > in order to draw on the Lacedaemonians 
the Grecian war. On the other hand, they who make 
Lysander the author of the war, inform us he was 
highly displeased that the Thebans only, 6f ail the 
confederates, should claim the tenth of the Athenian 
•polls taken at Decelea, and complain of his sending 
the money to Sparta. But what he most resented 
was, their putting the Athenians in a way of delivering 
tiiemselves from the thirty tyrants, whom he had set 
up. The Lacedemonians, to strengthen the hands of 
those tyrants, and make them more formidable, had 
decreed ' That if any Athenian, fled out of the city, 
he should be apprehended, wherever he was found, 
and obliged to return ; and that whoever opposed the 
taking such fugitives should be treated as enemies to 
Sparta.' The Thebans on that occasion gave out 
oniers that deserve to be enrolled with the actions of 
Hercules and Bacchus. They caused proclamation to 
be made ' That every house and city should be open 
to such Athenians as desired protection ; that whoever 
refused assistance to a fugitive that was seized should 
be fined a talent ; and that if any one should carry 
arms through BoBOtia against the Athenian tyrants, he 
should not meet with the least molestation.' Nor were 
their actions unsuitable to these decrees, so humane 
and so worthy of Grecians. When Thrasybulns and 
his company seized the castle of Phyle, and laid the 
plan of their other operations, it was fh>m Thebes they 
set out ; and the Thebans not only supplied them with 
arms and money» but gave them a kind reception and 
every encouragement. These were the grounds of 
Lysaader's-resealmeKt against them. 
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He was naturally prone to anger, and the melan-^ 
cboly tliat grew on him with years made him still 
more so. He therefore importuned the ephori to send 
him against the Thebans. Accordingly he was em* 
ployed, and marched out at the head of one army, and 
Pausanias was soon sent after him with anoth^« 
Pansanias took a circuit by Mount Cithsoron, to enter 
Boeotia, and Lysander went through Phocis with a 
very considerable force to meet him. The city of 
Orchomenus was surrendered to him, as he was on hifl 
march, and he took Lebadia by storm, and plundered 
it : from ,thence he sent letters to Pausanias, to desire 
him to remove from Platasa, and join him at Haliar-* 
tos ; for he intended to be there himself by break of 
day. But the messenger was taken by a Theban re- 
connoitring part)"* and the letters were carried to 
Thebes. Hereon, the Thebans intrusted their city 
to a body of Athenian auxiliaries, and marched out 
themselves about midnight for Haliartus. They reached 
the town a little before Lysander, and entered it with 
part of their forces. Lysander at first thought pro- 
per to encamp on an eminence, and wait for Pausanias. 
But when the day began to decline, he grew impatient^ 
and ordered the Lacedaemonians and confederates to 
arms. Then he led out his troops in a direct line 
along the high road up to the walls. The Thebans 
who remained without, taking the city on the left^ 
fell on his rear at the fountain called Cissusa. 

It is fabled that the nurses of Bacchus washed him 
in this fountain immediately after his birth. The 
water is, indeed, of a bright and shining color ]ik« 
wine, and has a most agreeable taste. Not far off grow 
the Cretan canes of which javelins are made ; by 
which the Haliartians would prove that Rhadamantbus 
dwelt there. Besides^ they show his tomb, which they 
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call Alea. The monument of Alcmena too is near that 
place ; and nothing, they say, can be more probable 
than that she was buried there, because she married 
Rhadamanthus after Amphitryon's death. 

The other Thebans, who had entered the city, drew 
up with the Haliartians, and stood still for some time. 
But when they saw Lysander with his vanguard ap- 
proaching the walls, they rushed out at the gates, and 
killed him, with a diviner by his side, and some few 
mo|'e ; for the greatest part retired as fast as possible 
to the main body. The Thebans pursued their ad- 
vantage, and pressed on them with so much ardor, 
that they were soon put to the rout, and fled to the 
hills. Their loss amounted to a thousand, and that of 
the Thebans to three hundred. The latter lost their 
lives by chasing the enemy into craggy and dangerous 
ascents. These three hundred had been accused of 
favoring the Lacedaemonians ; and being determined 
to wipe off that stain, they pursued with a rashness 
which proved fatal to themselves. 

Pausanias received the news of this misfortune as 
be was on his march from Plataea to Thespise, and he 
continued his route in good order to Haliartus. Tbra- 
sybulus likewise brought up his Athenians thither 
from Thebes. Pausanias wanted a truce, that he 
might article for the dead : but the older Spartans 
could not think of it without indignation. They went 
to him, and declared *' That they would never recover 
the body of Lysander by truce, but by arms ; that, if 
they conquered, they should bring it off, and bury it 
with honor ; and if they were worsted, they should fall 
gloriously on the same spot with their commander.' 
Notwithstanding these representations of the veterans, 
Pausanias saw it would be very difficult to beat the 
Thebans now flushed with victory ; and that even if he 
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should have the advantage, he could hardly without a 
truce earry off the body which lay so near the walls. 
He therefore sent a herald, who settled the conditions, 
and then retired with his army. As soon as they were 
got out of the confines of Boeotia, they interred Ly- 
Sander in the territories of the Peuopseans, which was 
the first ground belonging to their friends and confe* 
derates. His monument still remains, by the road 
from Delphi to Chaeronea. While the Lacedaemonians 
had their quarters there, it is reported that a certain 
Phocian, who was giving an account of the action to a 
friend of his that was not in it, said, ' The enemy fell 
on them, just after Lysander had passed the Hoplites.' 
While the man stood wondering at the account, a 
Spartan, a friend of Lysander's, asked the Phocian 
what he meant by Hoplites, for he could make nothing 
of it. * I mean,' said he, * the place where the enemy 
cut down our first ranks : the river that runs by the 
town is called Hoplites.' The Spartan, when he heard 
this, burst out into tears, and cried out, ' How inevita- 
ble is fate V It seems Lysander had received an 
oracle, couched in these terms — 

Fly from Hoplites, and the earth-bom dragon 
That stings thee in the rear. 

Some say the Hoplites does not run by Haliartus, but 
is a brook near Coronea, which mixes with the river 
Phliarus, and runs along to that city. It was formerly 
called Hoplias, but is now known by the name of Iso- 
mantus. The Haliartian who killed^ Lysander was 
named Neochorus, and he bore a dragon in his shield^ 
which it was supposed the oracle referred to. 

They tell us, too, that the city of Thebes during 
the Peloponnesian war had an oracle from the Isme- 
nian Apollo, which foretold the battle at Delium, and 
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this at Haliartus, though the latter did not happen 
till thirty years after the other. The orade runs 
thus: 

Beware the confines of the wolf : nor spread 
Thy snares for foxes on th' Orchalian hill. 

The country about Delium he calls the confines, be- 
cause Boeotia there borders on Attica; and by the 
Orchalian hill is meant that in particular called Alo- 
pecus, on that side of Helicon which looks towards 
Haliartus. 

After the death of Lysander, the Spartans so much 
resented the whole behavior, of Pausanias with respect 
to that event, that they summoned him to be tried 
for his life. He did not appear to answer that charge, 
but fled to Tegea, and took refuge in Minerva's temple, 
where he spent the rest of his days as her suppliant. 

Ly Sander's poverty, which was discovered after his 
death, added lustre to his virtue. It was then found 
that notwithstanding the money which had passed 
through his hands, the authority he had exercised over 
so many cities, and indeed the great empire he had 
been possessed of, he had not in the least improved 
his family fortune. This account we have from Theo- 
pompus, whom we more easily believe when he com- 
mends than when he finds fault; for he, as well as 
many others, was more inclined to censure than to 
praise. 

Ephorus tells us, that afterwards, on sqme disputes 
between the confederates and the Spartans, it was 
thought necessary to inspect the writings of Lysander ; 
and for that purpose Agesilaus went to his house. 
Among the other papers, be found that political one, 
calculated to show how proper it would be to take the 
rigjit of sneceasion from the Enrytionide and Agidae, 
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and to elect kings from among persons of the greatest 
merit. He was going to produce it before the citizens, 
and to show what the real principles of Lysander were. 
But Lacratidas, a man of sense, and the principal of 
the ephori, kept him from it, by representing 'how 
wrong it would be to dig Lysander out of his grtire, 
when this oration, which was written in so artful and 
persuasive a manner, ought rather to be buried with 
him.' 

Among the other honors paid to the memory of Ly-* 
Sander, that which I am going to mention is none of 
the least. Some persons who had contracted them- 
selves to his daughters in his lifetime, when they found 
he died poor, fell off from their engi^ement. The 
Spartans fined them for courting the alliance while 
they had riches in view, and breaking, off when they 
discovered that poverty which was the best proof of 
Lysander's probity and justice. It seems at Sparta 
there was a law which puuished, not only those who 
eontiiiued in a state of celibacy, or married too late, 
but those that married ill ; and it was levelled chiefly 
at persons who married into rich, rather than good 
fomilies. Such are the particulars of Lysander's life 
which history has supplied us with. ^ 
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Lucius Cornelius Sylla was of a patrician family* 
One of his ancestors, named Rufinus, is said to have 
been consul, but to hare fallen under a disgrace more 
than equivalent to that honor. He was found to have 
in his possession more than ten pounds of plate, which 
the law did not allow, and for that was expelled the 
senate. Hence it was, that his posterity continued in 
a low and obscure condition ; and Sylla himself was 
born to a very scanty fortune. Even after he was 
grown up, he lived in hired lodgings, for which he paid 
but a small consideration ; and afterwards he was re- 
proached with it, when he was risen to such opulence 
as he had no reason to expect : for one day as he waa 
boasting of the great things he had done in Africa, a 
person of character made answer, ' How canst thou be 
an honest man, who art master of such a fortune, though 
thy father left thee nothing V It seems, though the Ro- 
mans at that time did not retain their ancient integrity 
and purity of manners, but were degenerated into 
luxury and expense, yet they considered it as no less 
disgraceful to have departed from family poverty, than 
to have spent a paternal estate. ' And a long time 
after, when Sylla had made himself absolute, and put 
numbers to death, a man, who was only the second of 
his family that was free, being condemned to be thrown 
down the Tarpeian rock, for concealing a friend of bis 
that was in the proscription, spoke of Sylla in this up- 
braiding manner — * I am his old acquaintance ; we 
lived long under the same roof: I hired the upper 
apartment at two thousand sesterces, and he that under 
me at three thousand.' So that the difference between 
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their fortaties was then only a thoasand sesterces, which 
in Attic money is two hundred and fifty drachmas. Such 
is the account we have of his origin. 

As to his figure, we have the whole of it in his sta- 
tues, except his eyes. They were of a lively blue, 
fierce and menacing; and the ferocity of his aspect 
was heightened by his complexion, which was a strong 
red interspersed with spots of white. From his com- 
plexion, they tell us, he had the name of Sylla ; and 
an Athenian droll drew the following jest from it : — 
^ Sylla 's a niulberry strewed o'er with meal.' Nor is 
it foreign to make these observations on a man, who in 
his youth, before he emerged from obscurity, was such 
a lover of drollery, that he spent his time with mimics 
and jesters, and went with them every length of riot. 
Nay, when in the height of his power, he would col- 
lect the most noted players and buffoons every day, 
and, in a manner unsuitable to his age and dignity, 
drink and join with them in licentious wit, while busi- 
ness of consequence lay neglected. Indeed, Sylla would 
never admit of any thing serious at his table; and 
though at other times a man of business, and rather 
grave and austere in his manner, he would change in- 
stantaneously, whenever he had company, and begin a 
earousal. So that to buffoons and dancers he was the 
most affable man in the world, the most easy of access, 
and they moulded him just as they pleased. 

To this dissipation may be imputed his unlawful at- 
tachments, his disorderly and infamous love of plea- 
sure, which stuck by him even in age. One of his 
mistresses, named Nicopolis, was a courtezan, but very 
rich. She was so taken with his company and the 
beauty of his person, that she entertained a real passion 
for him, and at her death appointed him her heir. His 
mother-in-law, who loved him as her own son, likewise 
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left bim her estate. With theee additram to his for* 
tune, he was tolerably provided for. 

He was appointed questor to Marina in faia £rBt eon* 
Bulship, and went OTer with him into Africa to carry 
on the war with Jngurtfaa. In the military department 
he gained great honor, and, among other things, araiied 
himself of an opportunity to make a friend of Bocchna 
king of Numidia. The ambassadors of that prince had 
just escaped oat of the hands of robbers, and were in 
a very indifferent condition, when Sylla gave them the 
most humane reception, loaded them with presents, and 
sent them back with a strong guard. 

Boccbus, who for a long time had both hated and 
feared his son-in-law Jugurtha, had him then at his 
court. He had taken refuge there after his defeat; and 
Bocchus, now meditating to betray him, chose rather 
to let Sylla seise him, than to deliver him up himself. 
SyUa communicated the affair to Marius, and taking a 
small party with him, set out on the expedition, dan* 
gerous as it was. What, indeed, could be more so* 
than, in hopes of getting another man into his power, 
to trust himself with a barbarian who was treacherous 
to his own relations ? In fact, when Bocchus saw them 
at his disposal, and that he was under a necessity to 
betray either the one or the other, he debated long 
with himself, which should be the victim. At last, he 
determined to abide by his first resolution, and gave up 
Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla. 

This procured Marius a triumph ; but envy ascribed 
all the glory of it to Sylla ; which Marius in his heart 
not a little resented ; especially when he found that 
Sylla, who was naturally fond of feme, and from a low 
and obscure condition now came to general esteem, let 
his ambition carry him so far, as to give orders fbr a 
signet to be engraved with a representation of this ad« 
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▼entare, wfikh he constantly used in sealing his letters^ 
The device was, Bocchus delivering np Jngnrtha, and 
Sylla receiving him. 

This touched Marins to the quick. However, as he 
thought Sylla not considerable enough to be the object 
of envy, he continued to employ him in his wars« Thus, 
in his second consulship, he made him one of his lieu- 
tenants, and in his third gave him the command of a 
thousand men. Sylla in these several capacities per- 
formed many important services. In that of lieutenant, 
he took CopiUus, chief of the Tectosagse, prisoner; and 
in that of tribune, he persuaded the great and popular 
nation of the Marsi to declare themselves friends and 
allies of the Romans. But finding Marius uneasy at 
his success, and that, instead of giving him new oc- 
casions to distinguish himself, he rather opposed his 
advancement, he applied to Catulus the colleague of 
Marius. 

Catulus was a worthy man, but wanted that vigor 
which is necessary for action* He therefore employed 
Sylla in the most difficult enterprises ; which opened 
him a fine field both of honor and power. He subdued 
most of the barbarians that inhabited the Alps ; and, 
in a time of scarcity, undertook to procure a supply 
of provisions ; which he performed so elFectually, that 
there was not only abundance in the camp of Catulus, 
but the overplus served to relieve thfit of Marius. 

Sylla himself writes, that Marius was greatly afflicted 
at this circumstance. From so small and childish a 
cause did that enmity spring, which afterwards grew 
up in blood, and was nourished by civil wars and the 
rage of faction ; till it ended in tyranny and the con- 
fusion of the whole state. This shows how wise a man 
Euripides was, and how well he understood the dis- 
tempers of government, when he called on mankind to 
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beware of Ambition, as the most destructive of demons 
to those that worship her. 

Sylla by this time thought the glory he had acquired 
in war sufficient to procure him a share in the adminis- 
tration, and therefore immediately left the camp, to go 
and make his court to the people. The office he so- 
licited was that of the city pretorship ; but he failed 
in the attempt. The reason he assigns is this: the 
people, he says, knowing the friendship between him 
and Bocchus, expected, if he was edile before his pre- 
torship, that he would treat them with magnificent 
huntings and combats of African wild beasts, and on 
that account chose other pretors, that he might be 
ibrced on the edileship. But the subsequent events 
showed the cause alleged by Sylla not to be the true 
one ; for the year following he got himself elected pre- 
tor, partly by his assiduities, and partiy by his money. 
While he bore that office he happened to be provoked 
at Cfesar, and said to him angrily, * I will use my au- 
thority against you.' Caesar answered, laughing, * You 
do well to call it yours, for you bought it/ 

After his pretorship he was sent into Cappadocia. 
His pretence for that expedition was the re-establish- 
ment of Ariobarzanes ; but his real design was to re- 
strain the enterprising spirit of Mithridates, who was 
gaining himself dominions no less respectable than his 
paternal ones* He did not take many troops with him 
out of Italy, but availed himself of the service of the 
allies, whom he found well affected to the cause* With 
these he attacked the Cappadocians, and cut in pieces 
great numbers of them, and still more of the Arme- 
nians, who came to their succor: in consequence of 
which, Gordius was driven out, and Ariobarzanes re- 
stored to his kingdom. 
. Puring his encampment on the banks of the £u- 
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phrates, Orobazns came ambassador to him from Ar- 
saces, king of Parthia. - There had as yet been no in- 
tercourse between the two nations : and it mnst be con- 
sidered as a circumstance of Sylla's good fortune, that 
he was the first Roman to whom the Parthians applied 
for friendship and alliance. At the time of audience, 
he is said to have ordered three chairs, one for Ario- 
barzanes, one for Orobazus, and another in the middle 
for himself. Orobazus was afterwards put to death by 
the king of Parthia, for submitting so far to a Roman. 
As for Sylla, some commended his lofty behavior to 
the barbarians; while others blamed it, as insolent 
and out of season. 

It is reported, that a certain Chalcidlan, in the train 
of Orobazus, looked at Sylla's face, and observed very 
attentively the turn of his ideas and the motions of his 
body. These he compared with the rules of his art, 
and then declared, * That he must infallibly be one day 
the greatest of men ; and that it was strange he could 
bear to be any thing less at present.' 

At his return, Censorinus prepared to accuse him of 
extortion, for drawing, contrary to law, vast sums from 
a kingdom that was in alliance with Rome. He did 
not, however, bring it to a trial, but dropped the in- 
tended impeachment. 

The quarrel between Sylla and Marius broke out 
afresh on the following occasion. Bocchus, to make 
his court to the people of Rome, and to Sylla at the 
same time, was so officious as to dedicate several images 
of victory in the capitol^ and close by them a figure of 
Jug^rtha in gold, in the form he had delivered him up 
to Sylla. Marius, unable to digest the afiront, pre- 
pared to pull them down, and Sylla's friends were de- 
termined to hinder it. Between them both the whole 
city was set in a flame^ when the confederate war, which 
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had long Iftin smothered, broke out^ and for the pre- 
.sent put a stop to the sedition. 

In this great war, which was so various in its for- 
tune, and brought so many mischiefs and dangers oa 
the Romans, it appeared from the small execution Ma- 
rius did, that military skill requires a strong and vi- 
gorous constitution to second it, Sylla, on the other 
hand, performed so many memorable things, that the 
citizens looked on him as a great general, his friends 
air the greatest in the world, and his enemies as the 
most fortunate* Nor did he behave, with respect to 
that notion, like Timotheos the son of Conon. The 
enemies of that Athenian ascribed all his success to 
Fortune, and got a picture drawn, in which he was re- 
presented asleep, and Fortune by his side taking cities 
for him in her net. On this he ^ave way to an inde- 
cent passicH), and complained that he was robbed of 
the glory due to his achievements. Nay, afterwards, 
on his return from a certain expedition, he addressed 
the people in these terms : * My fellow-citizens, you 
must acknowlege that in this Fortune has no share.' 
It is said the goddess piqued herself so far on being 
revenged on this vanity of Timotheus, that he could 
never do any thing extraordinary afterwards, but was 
baffled in all his undertakings, and became so obnoxi- 
ous to the people, that they banished him* 

Sylla took a different course. It not only gave him 
pleasure to hear his success imputed to Fortune, but 
he encouraged the opinion, thinking it added an air of 
greatness and even divinity to his actions. Whether 
he did this out of vanity, or from a real persuasion of 
its truth, we cannot say. However, he writes in his 
Commentaries, ' That his instantaneous resolutions, 
and enterprises executed in a manner different from 
what he had intended, always succeeded better than 
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those on whiek be bestowed the most time and fore- 
thought/ It is plaitt» too, from that saying of his» 
*• That be was bom rather for fortune than war,' that 
be attributed more to fortune than to valor. In short, 
he makes himself intirely the creature of Foitune* 
since be ascribes to her divine influence the good ua* 
derstanding that always subsisted between him and 
Metelltts, a man in the same sphere of life with him-* 
self, and his father-in-law : for, whereas he expected 
to find him a man troublesome in office, he proved on 
the contrary a quiet and obliging colleague. Add t^ 
this, tiiat in the Commentaries inscribed to liOCulltis, 
he advises him to depend on nothing more than that 
which heaven directed him to In the visions of tb« 
night. He tells us farther, that when he was sent at 
the head of an army against the confederates, the 
earth opened on a sudden near Lavema; and that 
there issued out of the chasm, which was very large, a 
vmsX quantity of fire, and a flame that shot up to the 
heavens. The soothsayers, being consulted on it, made 
answer, ' That a person of courage and superior beauty 
should take the reins of government into his hands^ 
and suppress the tumults with whidi Rome was then 
agitated.' Sylla says he was the man ; for that his 
locks of gold were sufficient proof of his beauty, and 
that he needed not to hesitate, after so many great ac<» 
tions, \o avow himself a man of courage. Thus much 
concerning his confidence in the gods. 

In other respects he was not so consistent with him<* 
self. Rapacious in a high degree, but still more libe-*' 
ral; in preferring or disgracing whom he pleased, 
equally unaccountable ; submissive to those who might 
be of service to him, and severe to those who wanted 
aerviees from him : so that it was hard to say whether 
he was more insoient, or more servile in his oatuiWtf 
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Such was' his inconsistency in punisbing, that he 
wonld sometimes put men to the most cruel tortures 
on the slightest grounds, and sometimes overlook the 
Sfreatest crimes; he would easily take some persons 
into &vor after the most unpardonable offences, while 
he took vengeance of others for small and trifling 
faults by death and confiscation of goods. These things 
can be no otherwise reconciled, than by concluding 
that he was severe and vindictive in his temper, but 
occasionally checked those inclinations where his own 
interest was concerned. 

, In this very war with the confederates, his soldiers 
despatched with clubs and stones a lieutenant of his, 
named Albinus, who had been honored with the pre* 
torship ; yet he suffered them, after such a crime, to 
escape with impunity. He only took occasion from 
thence to boast that he should find they would exert 
themselves more during the rest of the war, because 
they would endeavor to atone for that offence by extra* 
ordinary acts of valor. The censure he incurred on 
this occasion did not affect him. His great object was 
the destruction of Marius, and, finding that the confe- 
derate war was drawing towards an end, he paid his 
court to the army, that he might be appointed general 
against Marius. On his return to Rome he was elected 
consul with Quintus Pompeius, being then fifty years 
old, and at the same time he entered into an advan« 
tageous marriage with Caecilia, daughter of Metellus 
the high-priest. This match occasioned a great deal of 
popular censure. Sarcastical songs were made on it ; 
and, according to Livy's account, many of the principal 
citizens invidiously thought him unworthy of that alli- 
ance, though they had not thought him unworthy of the 
consulship. This lady was not his first wife, for in the 
early part of his life he married Ilia, by whom he had 
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a daughter ; afterwards he espoused JEh&t and after 
her Coelia, whom, on account of her barrenness, he re- 
pudiated, without any other marks of disgrace, and 
dismissed with valuable presents. However, as he 
soon after married Metella, the dismission of Coelia 
became the object of censure. Metella he always 
treated with the utmost respect ; insomuch, that when, 
the people of Rome were desirous that he should recall 
the exiles of Marius' party, and could not prevail with 
him, they intreated Metella to use her good offices for 
them. It was thought, too, that when he took Athens,^ 
that city had harder usage, because the inhabitants 
had jested vilely on Metella from the walls. But 
these things happened afterwards. 

The consulship was now but of small consideration 
with him in comparison of what he had in view. His 
heart was fixed on obtaining the conduct of the Mith- 
ridatic war. In this respect he had a rival in Marius, 
who was possessed with an ill-timed ambition and mad- 
ness for fame; passions which never grow old. Though 
BOW unwieldy in his person, and obliged, on account 
of his age, to give up his share in the expeditions near 
home, he wanted the direction of foreign wars. This 
man, watching his opportunity in Rome, when Sylla 
was gone to the camp to settle some matters that re- 
mained unfinished, framed that fatal sedition, which 
hurt her more essentially than all the wars she had 
ever been engaged in. Heaven sent prodigies to pre- 
figure it. Fire blazed out of its own accord from the 
ensign staves, and was with difficulty extinguished. 
Three ravens brought their young into the city, and 
devoured them there, and then carried the remains 
back to their nests. Some rats having gnawed the 
consecrated gold in a certain temple, the sacristana 
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caught one of &em in a trap ; where she hronght fortB 
five young ones, and ate three of them. And what 
was most considerable, one day when the sky was 
serene and clear, there was heard in it the sonnd of a 
trumpet, so loud, so shrill, and mournful, that it fright- 
ened and astonished all the world. The Tuscan sages 
said it portended a new race of men, and a renovation 
of the world : for they observed that there were eight 
several kinds of men, all differeht in life and manners : 
that heaven had allotted each its time, which was li- 
mited by the circuit of the great year ; and that, when 
one came to a period, and another race was rising, it 
was announced by some wonderful sign, either from 
earth or from heaven : so that it was evident at one 
view, to those who attended to these things, and were 
versed in them, that a new sort of men was come into 
the world, with other manners and customs, and more 
or less the care of the gods than those who preceded 
them. They added, that in this revolution of ages 
many strange alterations happened: that divination, 
for instance, should be held in great honor in some 
one age, and prove successful in all its predictions, 
because the Deity afforded pure and perfect signs to 
proceed by ; whereas, in another, it should be in small 
repute, being mostly extemporaneous, and calculating 
future events from uncertain and obscure principles. 
Such was the mythology of the most learned and re- 
spectable of the Tuscan soothsayers. While the senate 
were attending to their interpretations in the temple 
of BeUona, a sparrow, in sight of the whole body, 
brought in a grasshopper in her mouth ; and after she 
had torn it in two, left one part among them, and car- 
ried the other off. The diviners declared, they appre- 
hended from tMs a dangerous sedition and dispute be^ 
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tweeii the town and the country ; for the inhabitants of 
the town are noisy, like the grasshopper, and those of 
the country are domestic beings, like the sparrow. 

Soon after this Marius got Sulpitins to join him. 
This man was inferior to none in desperate attempts. 
Indeed, instead of inquiring for another more empha- 
tically wicked, you must ask in what instance of wick- 
edness ^he exceeded himself. He was a compound of 
cruelty, impudence, and avarice ; and he could commit 
the most horrid and infamous of crimes in cold blood. 
He sold the freedom of Rome openly to persons that 
had been slaves, as well as to strangers, and had the 
money told out on a table in the forum. He had al- 
ways about him a guard of three hundred men well 
armed, and a company of young men of the equestrian 
order, whom he called his anti-senate. Though he 
got a law made that no senator should contract debts 
to the amount of more than two thousand drachmas, 
yet it appeared at his death that he owed more than 
three millions. Thi^ wretch was let loose on the peo-r 
pie by Marius, and carried all before him by dint of 
sword. Among other bad edicts which he procured, 
one was that which gave the command in the Mithri- 
datic war to Marius. On this, the consuls ordered all 
the courts to be shut up. But one day, as they were 
holding an assembly before the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, he set his ruffians on them, and many were 
slain. The son of Pompey the ccmsul, who was yet 
but a youth, was of the number. Pompey concealed 
himself, and saved his life. Sylla was pursued into 
the house of Marius, and forced from thence to the 
forum, to revoke the order for the cessation of public 
business. For this reason Sulpitius, when he deprived 
Pompey of the consulship, continued Sylla in it, and 
only transferred the conduct of the war with Mithri- 
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dates to Marina. In consequence of this, he immedi-" 
ately sent some military tribunes to Nola, to receive 
the army at the hands of Sylla, and bring it to Marius. 
But Sylla got before them to the camp ; and his sol- 
diers were no sooner acquainted with the commission 
of those officers than they stoned them to death. 

Marius, in return, dipped his hands in the blood of 
Sylla's friends in Rome, and ordered their houses to 
be plundered. Nothing now was to be seen but huiry 
and confusion ; some flying from the camp to the city, 
and some from the city to the camp. The senate were 
no longer free, but under the direction of Marius and 
Sulpitius : so that when they were informed that Sylla 
was marching towards Rome, they sent two pretors, 
Brutus and Servilius, to stop him. As they delivered 
their orders with some haughtiness to Sylla, the sol- 
diers prepared to kill them ; but at last contented 
themselves with breaking their fasces, tearing off their 
robes, and sending them away with every mark of dis- 
grace* 

The very sight of them, robbed as they were of the 
ensigns of their authority, spread sorrow and conster- 
nation in Rome, and announced a sedition, for which 
there was no longer either restraint or remedy. Ma- 
rius prepared to repel force with force. Sylla moved 
from Nola at the head of six complete legions, and 
had his colleague along with him. His army, h^ saw, 
was ready at the first word to march to Rome, but he 
was unresolved in his own mind, and apprehensive of 
the danger. However, on his ofiering sacrifice, the 
soothsayer Posthumius had no sooner inspected the 
entrails, than he stretched out both his hands to Sylla, 
and proposed to be kept in chains till after the battle, 
in order for the worst of punishments, if every thing 
did not soon succeed intirely to the general's wisli. It 
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18 said, toa, that there appeared to Sylla in a dream 
the goddess whose worship the Romans received from 
the Cappadocians, whether it be the moon, Minerva, 
or Bellona. She seemed to stand by him, and put 
thunder in his hand ; and having called his enemies by 
name, one after another, hade him strike them : they 
fell, and were consumed by it to ashes. Encouraged 
by this vision, which he related next morning to his 
colleague, be took his way towards Rome. 

When he had reached Picinse, he was met by an 
embassy, that intreated him not to advance in that 
hostile manner, since the senate had come to a resolu- 
tion to do him all the justice he could desire. He 
promised to grant all they asked ; and, as if he in- 
tended to encamp there, ordered his officers, as usual, 
to mark out the ground. The ambassadors took their 
leave with intire confidence in his honor. But as 
•soon as they were gone he despatched Basillns and 
Cains Mummius to make themselves masters of the 
gate and the wall by the Esquiline mount. He him- 
self followed with the utmost expedition. Accordingly 
Basillns and his party seized the gate, and entered the 
city: but) the unarmed multitude got on the tops of the 
houses, and with stones and tiles drove them back to 
the foot of the wall. At that moment Sylla arrived, 
and seeing the opposition his soldiers met with, called 
out to them to set fire to the houses. He took a flaming 
torch in his own hands, and advanced before them : at 
the same time he ordered his archers to shoot fire- 
arrows at the roofs. Reason had no longer any power 
over him ; passion and fury governed all his motions ; 
his enemies were all he thought of; and in the thirst 
for vengeance, he made no account of his friends, nor 
took the least compassion on his relations. Such was 
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the case when he made his way with fire, which makes 
no distinction between the innocent and guilty. 

Meanwhile, Marius, who was driven back to the 
temple of Vesta, proclaimed liberty to the slaves that 
would repair to his standard. But the enemy pressed 
on with so much vigor, that he was forced to quit the 
city. 

Sylla immediately assembled the senate, and got 
Marius, and a few others, condemned to death. The 
tribune Sulpitius, who was of the number, was be- 
trayed by one of his own slaves, and brought to the 
block. Sylla gave the slave his freedom, and then had 
him thrown down the Tarpeian rock. As for Marius, 
he set a price on his head ; in which he behaved nei- 
ther with gratitude nor good policy ; since he had not 
long before fled into the house of Marius, and put his 
life in his hands, and yet was dismissed in safety. Had 
Marius, instead of letting him go, given him up to 
Sulpitius, who thirsted for his blood, he might have 
been absolute master of Rome. But he spared his 
enemy ; and a few days after, when there was an op- 
portunity for its return, met not with the same gene- 
rous treatment. 

The senate did not express the concern which this 
gave them ; but the people openly and by facts showed 
their resentment and resolution to make reprisals ; for 
they rejected his nephew Nonius, who relied on his 
recommendation, and his fellow-candidate Servius, in 
an ignominious manner, and appointed others to the 
consulship, whose promotion they thought would be 
most disagreeable to him. Sylla pretended great sa- 
tisfaction at the thing, and said, ' He was quite happy 
to see the people by his means enjoy the liberty of pro- 
ceeding as they thought proper.' Nay, to obviate their 
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batred, he proposed Lucius Cinna, who was of the 
opposite faction, for consul; hut first laid him under 
the sanction of a solemn oath to assist him in all his 
affairs. Cinna went up to the capitol with a stone in 
bis hand. There he swore before all the world to pre- 
serve the friendship between them inviolable ; adding 
this imprecation, * If I be guilty of any breach of it, 
may I be driven from the city, as this stone from my 
hand !' at the same time he threw the stone on the 
ground. Yet as soon as he was entered on his office^ 
be began to raise new commotions, and set up an im- 
peachment against Sylla, of which Yirginius, one of 
the tribunes, was to be the manager. But Sylla left 
both the manager and the impeachment behind him, 
and set forward against Mithridates. 

About the time that Sylla set sail from Italy, Mith- 
ridates, we are told, was visited with many ill pre- 
sages at Pergamus. Among the rest, an image of 
Victory, bearing a crown, which was contrived to be 
let down by a machine, broke just as it was going to 
put the crown on his head, and the crown itself was 
dashed to pieces on the floor of the theatre. The peo- 
ple of Pergamus were seized with astonishment, and 
Mithridates felt no small concern, though his affairs 
then prospered beyond his hopes ; for he had taken 
Asia from the Romans, and Bithynia and Cappadocia 
from their respective kings, and was set down in quiet 
at Pergamus, disposing of rich governments and king- 
doms among his friends at pleasure. As for his sons, 
the eldest governed in peace the ancient kingdoms of 
Pontus and Bosphorus, extending as far as the deserts 
above the Mseotic lake : the other, named Ariarathes,* 
was subduing Thrace and Macedonia with a great 
army. His generals with their armies were reducing 
other considerable places. The principal of these was 
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Archelaus, who commanded the seas with his fleet, 
'was conquering the Oyclades, and all the other islands 
within the hay of Malea, and was master of Euhoea 
itself. He met, indeed, with some check at Chseronea. 
There Bmtins Sura, lieutenant to Sentius, who com- 
manded in Macedonia, a man distinguished hy his 
•courage and capacity, opposed Archelaus, who was 
QTerflowittg Boeotia like a torrent, defeated him in 
three engagements near Chseronea, and confined him 
again to the sea. But, as Lncius Lucullns came and 
ordered him to give place to Sylla, to whom that pro- 
vince, and the conduct of the war there, were decreed, 
he immediately quitted Boeotia, and returned to Sentius, 
though his success was heyond all that he could have 
flattered himself with, and Greece was ready to declare 
again for the Romans, on account of his valor and 
conduct. It is true, these were the most shining ac- 
tions of Brutius^ life. 

When Sylla was arrived, the cities sent ambassadors 
with an offer of opening their gates to him. Athens 
alone was held by its tyrant Aristion for Mithridates. 
He therefore attacked it with the utmost vigor, in- 
rested the Piraeus, brought up all sorts of engines, 
and left no kind of assault whatever unattempted. 
Had he waited a while, he might without the least 
danger haVe taken the upper town, which was already 
reduced by famine to the last extremity. But his haste 
to return to Rome, where he apprehended some change 
in affairs to his prejudice, made him run every risk, 
and spare neither men nor money to bring this war 
to a conclusion : for, besides his other warlike equip- 
age, he had ten thousand yoke of mules, which worked 
every day at Ae engines. As wood began to fail, by- 
reason of the immense weights which broke down his 
machines, or their being burnt by the enemy, he cut 
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down the sacred groves. The shady walks of the 
Academy and the Lycseum in the suburbs fell before 
his axe : and as the war required vast sums of mouey 
to support it, he scrupled not to violate the holy trea- 
sures of Greece, but took from £pidaurus, as well as 
Olympia, the most beautiful and precious of their 
gifts. He wrote also to the Amphictyones at Delphi » 
' That it would be best for them to put the treasures of 
Apollo in his hands : for either he would keep them 
safer than they could ; or, if he applied them to his 
own use, would return the full value/ Caphis the 
Phocian, one of his friends, was sent on this commis- 
sion, and ordered to have every thing weighed to him. 

Caphis went to Delphi, but was loth to touch the 
sacred deposits, and lamented to the Amphictyones 
the necessity he was under, with many tears. Some 
said they heard the sound of the lyre in the inmost 
sanctuary ; and Caphis, either believing it, or willing 
to strike Sylla with a religious terror, sent him an 
account of it. But he wrote back in a jesting way^ 
' That he was surprised, Caphis should not know that 
music was the voice of joy, and not of resentment. 
He might therefore boldly take the treasures, since 
Apollo gave him them with the utmost satisfaction.' 

These treasures were carried off, without being seen 
by many of the Greeks. But, of the royal offerings, 
there remained a silver urn, which, being so large and 
heavy that no carriage could bear it, the Amphic- 
tyones were obliged to cut in pieces. At sight of 
this, they called to mind one while Flaminius and 
Manius Acilius, and another while Paulus iEmilius ; 
one of which having driven Antiochus out of Greece, 
and the others subdued the kings of Macedonia, not 
only kept their hands from spoiling the Grecian tem-^ 
plesy but expressed their regard and reverence for 
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them by adding new gifts. Those great men^ indeed, 
were legally cY)mmissioned, and their soldiers were 
persons of sober minds, who had learned to obey 
their generals without murmuring. The generals, with 
the magnanimity of kings, exceeded not private per- 
sons in their expenses, nor brought on the state any 
charge but what was common and reasonable. In 
short, they thought it no less disgrace to flatter their 
own men, than to be afraid of the enemy. But the 
commanders of these tinies raised themselves to high 
posts by force, not by merit ; and as they now wanted 
Soldiers to fight their countrymen, rather than any 
foreign enemies, they were obliged to treat them with 
great complaisance. While they thus bought their 
service, at the price of ministering to their vices, they 
were not aware that they were selling their country, 
and making themselves slaves to the meanest of man- 
kind, in order' to command the greatest and the best. 
This banished Marius from Rome, and afterwards 
brought him back against Sylla. This made Cinna 
dip his hands in the blood of Octavius, and Fimbria 
the assassin of Flaccus. 

Sylla opened one of the first sources of this cor^- 
ruption ; for, to draw the troops of other officers from 
them, he lavishly supplied the wants of his own. Thus, 
while by one and the same means he was inviting the 
former to desertion, and the latter to luxury, he had 
occasion for infinite sums, and particularly in this 
siege : for his passion for taking Athens was irresisti- 
bly violent ; whether it was that he wanted to fight 
against that city^s ancient renown, of which nothing 
but the shadow now remained ; or whether he could 
not bear the scoffs and taunts, with which Aristion, 
in all the wantonness of ribaldry, insulted him and 
Hetella from the walls. 
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The composition of this tyrant's heart was insolence 
and cruelty. He was the sink of all the follies and 
vices of Mithridates. Poor Athens! which had got 
clear of innumerable wars, tyrannies, and seditions, 
perished at last by this monster, as by a deadly disease. 
A bushel of wheat was now sold there for a thousand 
drachmas. The people eat not only the herbs and roots 
that grew about the citadel, but sodden leather and 
oil-bags ; while he was indulging himself in riotous 
feasts and dancings in the day-time, or mimicking and 
laughing at the enemy. He let the sacred lamp of the 
goddess go out for want of oil ; and when the principal 
priestess sent to ask him for half a measure of barley, 
he sent her that quantity of pepper. The senators and 
priests came to in treat him to take compassion on the 
city, and capitulate with Sylla, but he received them 
with a shower of arrows. At last, when it was too late^ 
he agreed with much difficulty to send two or three of 
the companions of his riots to treat for peace. These, 
instead of making any proposals that tended to save 
the city, talked in a lofty manner about Theseus, and 
Enmolpus, and the conquest of the Modes ; which pro- 
voked Sylla to say, ' Go, my noble souls, and take 
back your fine speeches with you. For my part, I was 
not sent to Athens to learn its antiquities, but to chas- 
tise its rebellious people.' 

In the mean time, Sylla's spies heard some old men, 
who were conversing together in the Ceramicus, blame 
the tyrant for not securing the wall near' the Hepta-* 
chalcos, which was the only place not impregnable* 
They carried this news to Sylla ; and he, far from dis- 
regarding it, went by night to take a view of that part 
of the wall, and found that it might be scaled. He 
then set immediately about it ; and he tells us in his 
Commentaries, that Marcus Teius was the first man 
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who mounted the wall. Teius there met with an ad- 
versary, and gave him such a violent hloW on the skull, 
that he broke his sword ; notwithstanding which he 
stood firm and kept his place. 

Athens therefore was taken, as the old men had 
foretold. Sylla, having levelled with the ground all 
tiiat was between the Pir^an gate and that called the 
Sacred, entered the town at midnight, in a manner the 
most dreadful that can be conceived. All the trumpets 
and horns sounded, and were answered by the shouts 
and clang of the soldiers, let loose to plunder and de- 
stroy. They rushed along the streets >vith drawn 
swords, and horrible was the slaughter they made. The 
number of the killed could not be computed ; but we 
may form some judgment of it, by the quantity of 
ground which was overflowed with blood ; for, beside 
those that fell in other parts of the city, the blood that 
was shed in the market-place only covered all the Ce-^ 
ramicus as far as' Dipylus. Nay, there are several who 
assure us it ran through the gates, and overspread the 
tuburbs. 

But though such numbers were put to the sword^ 
there were as many who laid violent hands on them* 
selves, in grief for their sinking country. What re- 
duced the best men among them to this despair of find- 
ing any mercy or moderate terms for Athens, was the 
well-known cruelty of Sylla. Yet partly by the inter- 
cession of Midias and Calliphon, and the exiles who 
threw themselves at his feet, partly by the intreaties of 
the sentftors who attended l\im in that expedition, and 
being himself satiated with blood besides, he was at 
last prevailed on to itop his hand ; and, in compli- 
ment to the ancient Athenians, he said, * He forgave 
the many for the sake of the few, the living for the 
dead/ 
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He tellft 118 iir Ms Comaentarieft tbat he took AtheiMr 
on the calends of Mareb, which faUs in with the new 
moon in the month Anthesterion, when the Atheniana 
were performing many rites in memory of the de* 
stniction of the country hy water ; for the deluge was 
belieTod to have happened about that time of the 
year.' 

The city thus taken, the tyrant retired into the cita- 
del, and was besieged there by Curio, to whom Sylla 
gave that charge. He held out a considerable time, 
but at last was forced to surrender for want of water. 
In this the hand of Heaven was very yisible : for the 
very same day and hour that Aristion was brought out, 
the sky, which before was perfectly serene, grew black 
with clouds, and such a quantity of rain fell as quite 
overflowed the citadel. Soon after this Sylla made 
himself master of the Piraeus ; the most of which he 
laid in ashes, and among the rest, that admirable work, 
the arsenal built by Philo. 

During these transactions TaxUes, Mithridates' ge- 
neral, came down from Thrace and Macedonia, with a 
hundred thousand foot, ten thousand horse, and four- 
score and ten chariots armed with scythes, and sent to 
desire Archelaus to meet him. Archelaus had then his 
station at Munychia, and neither chose to quit the sea, 
nor yet fight the Romans, but was persuaded his point 
was to protract the war, and to cut off the enemy's con- 
voys. Sylla saw better than he the distress he might 
be in for provisions, and therefore moved from that 
barren country, which was scarce sufficient to maintaia 
his troops in time of peace, and led them into Boeotia. 
Most people thought this an error in his counsels, to 
quit the rocfe^ of Attica, where horse could hardly act, 
and to expose himself on the large and open plains of 
Boeotia, when he knew the chief strength of the bar- 
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barians consisted in cavalry and chariots. But to avoid 
hunger and famine, he was forced, as we have observed, 
to hazard a battle. Besides, he was in pain for Horten- 
sius, a man of a great and enterprising spirit, who was 
bringing him a considerable reinforcement from Thes- 
saly, and was watched by the barbarians in the straits. 
These were the reasons which induced Sylla to march 
into Boeotia. As for Hortensiu^, Caphis, a country- 
man of ours led him another way, and disappointed the 
barbarians. He conducted him by Mount Parnassus 
to Tithora, which is now a large city, but was then only 
a fort situated on the brow of a steep precipice, where 
the Phocians of old took refuge when Xerxes invaded 
their country. Hortensius, having pitched his tents 
there, in the day-^time kept off the enemy ; and in the 
night made his way down the broken rocks to Patronis, 
where Sylla met him with all his forces. 

Thus united, they took possession of a fertile hill, 
in the middle of the plains of Elateia, well sheltered 
with trees, and watered at the bottom. It is called 
Philoboeotus, and is much commended by Sylla for the 
fruitfulness of its soil and its agreeable situation. When 
they were encamped, they appeared to the enemy no 
more than a handful. They had' not indeed above fif- 
teen hundred horse, and not quite fifteen thousand foot. 
The other generals in a manner forced Archelaus to 
action ; and when they came to put their forces in order 
of battle, they filled the whole plain' with horses, cha- 
riots, bucklers, and targets. The clamor and hideous 
roar of so many nations, ranked thick together, seemed 
to rend the sky ; and the pomp and splendor of their 
appearance was not without its use in exciting terror ; 
for the lastre of their arms, which were richly adorned 
with gold and silver, and the colors of their Median 
and Scythian vests, intermixed with brass and polished 
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steel, when the troops were in motion, kindled the air 
with an awful flame like that of lightning. 

The Romans, in great consternation, shut themselves 
up within their trenches. Sylla could not with all his 
arguments remove their fears ; and, as he did not choose 
to force them into the field in this dispirited condition, 
he sat still, and hore, though with great reluctance, the 
vain boasts and insults of the barbarians. This was of 
more service to him than any other measure he could 
have adopted. The enemy, who held him in great con- 
tempt, and were not before very obedient to their own 
generals, by reason of their number, now forgot all 
discipline, and but few of them remained within their 
intrenchments. Invited by rapine and plunder, the 
greatest part had dispersed themselves, and were got 
several days' journey from the camp. In these excur- 
sions, it is said, they ruined the city of Panopea, 
sacked Lebadia, and pillaged a temple where oracles 
were delivered, without orders from any one of their 
generals. 

Sylla, full of sorrow and indignation to have these 
cities destroyed before his eyes, was willing to try what 
effect labor would have on his soldiers. He compelled 
them to dig trenches, to draw the Cephisus from its 
channel, and made them work at it without intermis- 
sion, standing inspector himself, and severely punish- 
ing all whom he found remiss. His view in this was 
to tire them with labor, that they might give the pre- 
ference to danger; and it answered the end he pro- 
posed. On the third day of their drudgery, as Sylla 
passed by, they called out to him to lead them against 
the enemy. Sylla said, * It is not any inclination to 
fight, but an unwillingness to work, that puts you on 
this request. If you really want to come to an engage- 
ment, go sword in hand, and seize that post immedi* 
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ately/ At the same time he 'pointed to the place, 
where had formerly stood the citadel of the Paropo- 
tamians ; hut all the huildiDgs were now demolished, 
and there was nothing left hut a craggy and steef^ 
mountain, just separated from Mount Edylium hy the 
river Assus, which at the foot of the mountain falls 
into the Cephisus. The river growing very rapid by 
this confluence, makes the ridge a safe place for an en* 
campment, Sylla seeing those of the enemy's troops 
called Chalcaspides, hastening to seize that post, 
wanted to gain it before them, and hy availing himself 
of the present spirit of his men, he succeeded. Arche- 
laus, on this disappointment, turned his arms against 
Chaeronea: the inhabitants, in consequence of their 
former connexions with Sylla, intreated him not to de- 
sert the place ; on which he sent along with them the 
military tribune Gabinius with one legion. The Chas- 
roneans, with all their ardor to reach their city, did 
not arrive sooner than Gabinius : such was his honor 
when engaged in their defence, that it even eclipsed 
the zeal of those who implored his assistance. Juha 
tells us that it was not Gabinius but Ericius, who was 
despatched on this occasion. In this critical situation 
however was the city of Chaeronea. 

The Romans now received from Lebadia and the 
cave of Trophonius very agreeable accounts of ora- 
cles, that promised victory. The inhabitants of that 
country tell us many stories about them ; but what 
Sylla himself writes, in the tenth book of his Com- 
mentaries, is this : Quintus Titius, a man of some note, 
among the Romans employed in Greece, came to him 
one day after he had gained the battle of Chaeronea, 
and told him that Trophonius foretold another battle 
to be fought shortly in the same place, in which he 
should likewise prove victorious. After him came a 
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private soldier of bis own, with a promise from Heaven 
of the glorious success that would attend his affairs in 
Italy. Both agreed as to the manner in wliich these 
prophecies were communicatee^ : th«y said the deity 
that appeared to them, both in beauty and majesty, 
resembled the Olympian Jupiter. 

When Sylla had passed the Assns, he encamped 
under Mount Edylium, over-ag«inst Archelaus, who 
had strongly intrenched himself between Acontium 
and Edylium, near a place called Asefia. That spot of 
ground bears the name of Archelaus to this day. Sylla 
passed one day without attempting any thing. The 
day following he left Mursena, with a legion and two 
cohorts, to harass the enemy, who were already in 
some disorder, while he himself went and sacrificed on 
the banks of the Cephisus. After the ceremony was 
over he proceeded to Chseronea, to join the forces 
there, and to take a view of Thurium ; a post which 
the enemy had gained before him. This is a craggy 
eminence, running up gradually to a point, which we ' 
express in our language by the term orthopagtu. At 
the foot of it runs the river Morius, and by it stands 
the temple of Apollo Thurius. Apollo is so called 
from Thuro, the mother of Chaeron ; who, as history 
informs us, was the founder of Chseronea. Others 
say, that the heifer, which the Pythian Apollo ap- 
pointed Cadmus for his guide, first presented herself 
there, and that the place was thence named Thurium ; 
for the Phoenicians call a heifer thor. 

As Sylla approached Chseronea, the tribune who had 
the city in charge led out his troops to meet him, hav- 
ing himself a crown of laurel in his hands. Just as 
Sylla received them, and began to animate them to 
the intended enterprise, Homoloicus and Anaxidamus, 
two Chajroneans, addressed him, with a promise to cut 
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off the corps that occupied Thurium, if he would give 
them a small party to support them in the attempt ; for 
there was a path which the barbarians were not ap- 
prised of, leading from a place called Petrochus, by 
the temple of the Muses, to a part of the mountain that 
overlooked them ; from whence it was easy either to 
destroy them with stones or drive them down into the 
plain. Sylla, finding the character of these men for 
courage and fidelity supported by Gabinius, ordered 
them to put the thing in execution. Meantime he 
drew up his forces, and placed the cavalry in the 
wings ; taking the right himself, and giving the left to 
Muraena. Callus and Hortensius, his lieutenants, com- 
manded a body of reserve in the rear, and kept watch 
on the heights, to prevent their being surrounded ; for 
it was easy to see that the enemy were preparing with 
their wings, which consisted of an infinite number of 
horse, and all their light-armed foot ; troops that could 
move with great agility, and wind away at pleasure, to 
take a circuit, and quite inclose the Roman army. 

In the mean time the two Chaeroneans, supported, 
according to Sylla's order, by a party commanded by 
Ericus, stole unobserved up Thurium, and gained the 
summit. As soon as they made their appearance the 
barbarians were struck with consternation, and sought 
refuge in flight ; but in the confusion many of them 
perished by means of each other ; for, unable to find 
any firm footing, as they moved down the steep moun- 
tain, they fell on the spears of those that were next 
before them, or else pushed them down the precipice. 
All this while the enemy were pressing on them from 
above, and galling them behind ; insomuch that three 
thousand men were killed on Thurium. As to those 
who got down, some fell into the hands of Muraena, 
who met them in good order, and easily cut them in 
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pieces ; others who fled to the main body, under Ar<- 
chelaus, wherever they fell in with it, filled it with 
terror and dismay ; and this waa the thing that gave 
the officers most trouble, and principally occasioned 
the defeat. Sylla, taking advantage of their disorder, 
moved with such vigor and expedition to the charge, 
that he prevented the efiect of the armed chariots ; 
for the chief strength of those chariots consists in the 
course they run, and in the impetuosity consequent on 
it ; and if they have but a short compass, they are as 
insignificant as arrows sent from a bow not well drawn. 
This was the case at present with respect to the barba- 
rians. Their chariots moved at first so slow, and their 
attacks were so lifeless, that the Romans clapped their 
hands, aod received them with the utmost ridicule. 
They even called for fresh ones, as they used to do in 
the Hippodrome at Rome. 

On this the infantry engaged. The barbarians, for 
their part, tried what the long pikes would do ; and, 
by locking their shields together, endeavored to keep 
themselves in good order. As for the Romans, after 
their spears had had all the effect that could be ex- 
pected from them, they drew their swords, and met 
the cimeters of the enemy with a strength which a 
just indignation inspires ; for Mithridates' generals 
had brought over fifteen thousand slaves on a procla- 
mation of liberty, and placed them among the heavy- 
armed infantry. On which occasion a certain centu- 
rion is said thus to have expressed himself: 'Surely 
these are the Saturnalia; for we never saw slaves have 
any share of liberty at another time.' However, as 
their ranks were so close, and their files so deep, that 
they could not easily be broken ; and as they exerted 
A spirit which could not be expected from them, they 
were not repulsed and put in disorder till the archers 
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and-slingers of the second line discliarged all their 
fary od them. 

Archelaus was now extending hia right wing, in or- 
der to surround the Romans; and Hortensius, witk 
the cohorts under his command, pushed down to take 
him in flank. But Archelaus, hy a sudden manoeuvre, 
turned against him with two thousand horse whom he 
had at hand, and hy little and little drove him towards 
the mountains ; so that, heing separated from the main 
body, he was in danger of being quite hemmed In by 
the enemy. Sylla, informed of this, pushed up with 
his right wing, whidi had not yet engaged, to the as- 
sistance of Hortensius. On the other hand, Arche- 
laus, conjecturing from the dust that flew about, the 
real state of the case, left Hortensius, and hastened 
back to the right of the Roman army, from whence 
Sylla had advanced, in hopes of finding it without a 
commander. 

At the same time Taxiles led on the Chalcaspideb 
against Mur»na ; so that shouts were set up on both 
sides, which were re-echoed by the neighboring moun- 
tains. Sylla now stopped to consider which way he 
should direct his course. At length, concluding to re- 
turn to his own post, he sent Hortensius with four 
cohorts to the assistance of Murs^na, and himself, with 
the fifth, made up to his right wing with the utmost 
expedition. He found that without him it kept a good 
-countenance against the troops of Archelaus ; but as 
soon as he appeared, his men made such prodigious 
efforts, that they routed the enemy intirely, and pur- 
•0ued them to the river and Mount Acontium. 

Amidst this success, Sylla was not unmindful of 
Murasna's danger, but hastened with a reinforcement 
to that quarter. He found him however victorious, 
and therefore had nothing to do but to join in the pur- 
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suiti Great numbers of the barbarians fell in the field 
of battle, and still greater as they were endeavoring to 
gain their intrenchments ; so that out of so many my- 
riads only ten thousand men reached Chalcis. Sylla 
says he missetSl only fourteen of his men, and two of 
these came up in the evening. For this reason he 
inscribed his trophies to Mars, to Victory, and Venus ; 
to show tha^ he was no less indebted to good fortune 
than to capacity and valor for the advantages he bad 
gained.' The trophy I am speaking of was erected for 
the victory won on the plain, where the troops of Ar- 
chelaus began to give way, and to fly to the river 
Molns. The other trophy, on the top of Thurium, in 
memory of their getting above the barbarians, was 
inscribed in Greek characters ' to the valor of Homo- 
loichus and Anaxidamas.' 

He exhibited games on this occasion at Thebes, in a 
theatre erected for that purpose near the fountain of 
CEdipus. But the judges were taken from other cities 
of Greece, by reason of the implacable hatred he bore 
the Thebans. He deprived them of half their territo- 
ries, which he consecrated to. the Pythian Apollo and 
the Olympian Jupiter ; leaving orders, that out of their 
revenues the money should be repaid which he had 
taken from their temples. 

After this he received news that Flaccus, who was 
of the opposite faction, was elected consul, and that he 
was bringing a great army over the Ionian, in pretence 
against Mithridates, but in reality against him. He 
therefore marched into Thessaly to meet him. How- 
ever, when he had arrived at Melitea, intelligence was 
brought him from several quarters that the countries 
behind him ' were laid waste by another army of the 
king's, superior to the former. Dorylaus had arrived 
at Chalcis with a large fleet, which brought over eighty 
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thousand men, pf the best-equipped and best-disei* 
plined troops of Mithridates. With these he entered 
BoBOtia, and made himself master of the -eoontry^ in 
hopes of drawing Sylla to a battle. Archektus remoii-* 
strated against that measure ; but Dorylaus was so far 
from regarding him, that he scrupled not to assert 
that so many myriads of men could not har^ been lost 
without treachery. 'But Sylla soon turned back, and 
fhoiwed Dorylaus how prudent the adrice was which 
he had r^ected, and what a pnope'r sense its auth<nr 
had of the Roman valor. Indeed, Dorylaus himself^ 
after some sUght skirmishes with Sylla at Tilphosilxmi 
was the first to agree that action was not the thin|^ t6 
be pursued any longer, but that the ^ar was to be 
spun out, and decided at last by dint of n^ne^* 

However, the plain of Orchomenus, where they were 
encitmped, being most advantageous for those whose 
chief strength consisted, in cavalry, gave fresh spirits 
to Archelaus : for, lof all the pbiins :of Boeotia, the 
largest aad most beautiful is this, which, without either 
tremor bush, extends itself from< the> gates of Orcbo- 
menus to the fens in which the river Melas loses itself; 
That river rises under the walls of the city just men-* 
tioped, and is the only Grecian river which is aavi«f 
gable from its source. About the summer solstice it 
overflows like the Nile, and produces plants- of the 
same nature ; only they are meagre, and bear but little 
fruit. Its course is short, great part of it soon -stop* 
ping in those dark and muddy fens : the rest falls into 
the river Cephisas, about the place where ^e water as 
bordered with such excellent canes for floifes. . 

The two armies being encamped opposite each other, 
Arch^aus attempted not any thing: hut' Sylla began 
to cut trenches in several parts of the ield^ that be' 
""ight^ if possible/ drive llie enemy .&om the fims 
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greuBdf whicb waft48a»8iiitfibk fori cainhfi and ftiree 
them on the. njMrasseSk . Tht iMurbftriam £0«ld;}iotbeM 
this, but, on the. firat sigiuil froi»itheir.genMal8i rodd 
op. at fall apeie^^aiid .bandlad. tW. laborers so. rnd^ij^ 
that.tbojr idl dispecaed^. Tbe:>corps;tQo. dAStgned. to 
support tbem was put to fltghti. SyUa.tfaalinoawBi 
leaped from hia> horse, seined one of.tbte ensigns^ and 
p«uihed,^thsotit9h the middlsiiof the. fugitives ;tewai«d« 
thaencipy, crying oiut,./ Hene^ Romans^ is ihe hed^of 
honor I am. .to die .in* Douyou, whan yosuare. asked 
wfaero. you belz-ayediyouf generaly remember to.say.it 
was iSt Orobemenus.' Theses tnords . stopped' themau 
their .flight : besides^.two cohorts icame fvemithe right 
wing ;to hisassistanee, and at.tbe head of thisfffinited 
corps he repulsed the. enemy.' 

Sylla then I. drew • backt.a liltle, to give bia.troope 

some, refreshment.; aAer.which ,hei brougbt them to 

work agun, intendipgito .draw^a lineiof •ciroumyalla<» « 

tion round the barbariana^t. Hereon they' returned dil 

bettsr < order t than before. Diogenes^ .soo-in4aw.>ta 

Aschelaua, fell. gk>rsQUsly as^hetwaaiperforming.wone 

ders.on.the.rightki Their arebers wete<eharged soxlose 

by the Romans, tbat tbey hadonntoroom ito. manage 

tibair bows,. and ;tbereii(are took ai9uai%tity of artowsan 

their handa^i which they usediinsteaduof «werdsv and 

with tbem killed se.veral<of their adxrersaties . At last^ 

howerer,. they ^ere broken and shut up in /tbeiv eamp^ 

where, they .passed the night in great misecy con ,acK 

eount of 1 theiri dead and.wwmded^:. NOttmamia^ 

Sylla drew. out ibis mcpi . to continue the trench.; and aa 

numbers of. the barbarians came out to engage him ^ ha 

attacked and routed them.so/efiactually, tbal^in the 

terror they weve lin^i none stjDod. to. guard the»<oamp^ 

and he entered it with thero. The fensiweie then filled 

witii.tbe31<Md iof thaialaui,i.aad.th«.iafce vithdea^ 
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bodies ; insomucli, that even now many of the weapons 
of the barbarians, bows, helmets, fragments of iron 
breastplates, and swords, are found bnried in the 
mud, though it is almost two hundred years since that 
battle. Such is the account we have of the actidns at 
Chssronea and Orchbmenas. 

Meanwhile Ginna and Garbo behaved with so much 
rigor and injustice at Rome to persons of the greatest 
distinction, that many, to avoid their tyranny, retired 
to Sylla's camp, as to a safe harbor ; so that in a little 
time he had a kind of senate about him. Metella, 
with much difficulty, stole from Rome with his chil- 
dren, and came to tell him that his enemies had burnt 
his house and all his villas ; and to intreat him to re- 
turn home, where his help was so much wanted. He 
was much perplexed in his deliberations, neither 
choosing to neglect his afflicted country, nor knowing 
how to go and leave such an important object as the 
Mithridatic war in so unfinished a state, when he was 
addressed by a merchant of Delium, called Archelaus, 
en the part of the general of that name, who wanted 
to sound him about an accommodation, and to treat 
privately of the conditions of it. 

Sylla was so charmed with the thing, that he has-> 
tened to a personal conference with the general. Their 
interview was on the sea-coast near Delium, where 
stands a celebrated temple of Apollo. On their meet- 
ing, Archelaus proposed that Sylla should quit the 
Asiatic and Pontic expedition, and turn his whole 
attention to the civil war ; engaging on the king's be- 
half to supply him with money, vessels, and troops. 
Sylla proposed in answer, that Archelaus should quit 
the interest of Mithridates, be appointed king in his 
place, assume the title of an ally to the Romans, and 
put the king's shipping in his hands. When Archelaus 
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f expressed his detestation of this treachery,. Sylla thus 
proceeded : ' Is it possible, then, that you, Arobelaus, 
a (iappadocian, the slave, or, if you please, the friend 
of a barbarous king, should be shocked at a proposal, 
which, however in some respects exceptionable, must 
be attended with the most advantageous. consequencea? 
Is it possible, that to me,. the Roman general— ;to Sylla, 
you should take on you to talk of treachery ? as - if 
you were not that same Archelaus, who at Chserone^ 
fled with a handful of men, the poor remains of a 
hundred and twenty -thousand, who hid himself two 
.days in the marshes of Orchomenus, and left the roads 
of Boeotia blocked up with heaps of dead bodies/ On 
this Archelaus had recourse to in treaty, and begged at 
last a peace for Mithridates. This was allowed .on 
certain conditions : Mithridates was t« give up Asia, 
and Paphlagonia, cede Bithynia to Nicomedes, and 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes. He was to allow the 
Romans two thousand talents to defray the expense 
of the war, besides seventy armed galleys fuUy 
equippe4« Sylla, on the other hand, was to secure 
Mithridates in the rest of his dominions, and procure 
him the title of friend and ally to the Romans. 

These conditions being accepted, and .negotiate^^ 
Sylla returned through Thessaly and Macedonia to.- 
wards the Hellespont. Archelaus, who accompanied 
him, was treated with the greatest respect, and when 
he happened to fall sick at Larissa, Sylla halted there 
for some time, and -showed him all the attention he 
could have paid to his own general officers, or even t(> 
his colleague himself. This circumstance rendered 
the battle of Chseronea a little suspected, as if it had 
been gained .by unfair means ; and what added to the 
suspicion, .was the restoring of all the prisoners .of 
Mithridates except Aristion, the avowed enemy .of 
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jkr^helkiM, wiio''«a«' taken off by ^pditon. Skit wfa«t 
eonflmted the whole, w«8 the cession of ten thoosand 
acres in (Bubosa'to ibe Cappadoclan, \Bind the title that 
Ttaa giTen * him of "fHend ^and ally ' to <the RoinAiliB. 
Sylla, ^howerer, in his 'Gonnnentariee^ obriatds all 
these eenvnres. 

XhiHng bis stqyBt ^LariMla bo recetVed hh embassy 
frnm Mithvidates, inH^eating 'him not to insist on his 
gfTiDg^iip Paphhigottia, cind representitag that ^be de*^ 
maud of sfaipping^as inadmissible. Sylla heiird tbeaii 
remonstrance^ with indignation : * What I' iaid he, 
* does •Mithridittes 'pretend to keep Paphlagonia, and 
refuse ^to 's«id the Tesseb I demanded? 'Mifhridat^* 
trhon I should hare eocpected to intreat "me on bis 
knecB that I would spare 'that ligbt hatad which bad 
slain so m»tay Romims: i>vtf aUi satisfied that, when 
I Tettfm to Asia, he will 'change his style. While ha 
i«sides firt Per^mus^ he «an ^^Hirdot ^ ease the war h4 
has not seen/ The attbassadbrs wei<e stmcfc. dumb 
with this indigtiant answer, while Archehms eude'ti* 
yored to soothe and appease the anger of Sylla, 1>y ey«ry 
miligoting exptessicm, and bathing his iMiad With l^ 
tears. At length he prevailed on the Romah "generfd 
to send him to Mithridates, assuring him tivat he would 
obtain his consent to all the aitixsles, or peri^ in thft 
attempt. 

Sylla on this aisuTance dismissed him, aad invade 
If edica, where he committed gnfat depredations, and 
tiien returned to Macedonia. He receiyed ArcfaelauA 
at Philtppi, who infonned him that he had succeeded 
perfectly well in his negtitiationr, but that Mithridated 
was SKtremely desirous of an intenriewb His rtosoii for 
it was this : Fimbria^ who bad ^in the cousul Flacousi 
one of the beads of the opposite £Eidtion> and defeated 
the king's generals, was now nukrching agwkwt liith% 
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xida&s faiteself. Mi&ridatett alarmed at tbk, wanted 
to form a frxeDdsfaipwith By 11a. - • , 

Their interriew was at Dardaniu in ^e «oiiiitry of 
Troas. Mithridates , came with two hvndred galleys, 
an army of twenty thousaiid foot, six thousand horsey 
and a great number of armed chariots^ Sylla had no 
nore than four ccdiorts and two hundred horse. : Mith- 
ridates came forward, and offered himi his hand ; hut 
Sylla £rst asked him * Whetli^r he would stand to 
the conditions that Ardhelans hful settled with him V 
The king hesitated on it^. and Sylla then said ^ It is 
for petitioners to speak first, and for conquerors to 
hear in silence/ Mithridates then^ began a long ha- 
rangue, in which he endeavored to apologise for him- 
self, by throwing the blaime partly on the gods and 
partly on the Romansu At length Sylla interrupted 
him^-< I hare often,^ said he, < heard that Mithridatei 
was a good orator, but now I know it by experience, 
muce he has been able to giro a color to such unjust 
and abominably, deeds/ ' Then he set forth in bitter 
terms, and in such a manner as could not be replied 
to, the kiog'iS shametiil conduct, and in conolusioii 
asked him again * Whether he would abide by the 
conditions settled with Arehelaus V On his answering 
in the affirmative, Sylla took him in his arms and 
saluted him. Then he presented to him the two kings 
Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes, and reconciled them to 
each other. ... 

Mithridates, having delivered up to hhn-seventy of 
his ships and five hundred archers, sailed back to Pon- 
tiis. Sylla pferceived that his trbops were m^ath 4)€» 
fbnded at the peace : they thoiight it an insuferabU 
thing, that a prince,^ who «f >all tiie kings in the uni^ 
▼erse, was the bittevest . enemy to. Rome; who .had 
caused a hundred and fifty ^usand Romans to b4 
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.murdered in Asia in one day, should go off with the 
wealth and spoils of Asia, which he had been plunder- 
ing and oppressing full four years. But he excnsed 
himself to them by observing that they should. never 
have been able to carry on the war against both Fim- 
bria and Mithridates if they had joined their forces. 

From thence. he marched against Fimbria,. who wa3 
encamped at Thyatira ; and having marked out a camp 
very near him, he began on the intrenchment. The 
soldiers of Fimbria came out in their vests, and sa- 
luted those of Sylla, and readily assisted them in their 
work. Fimbria seeing this desertion, and withal 
dreading Sylla as an implacable enemy, despatched 
himself on the spot> 

Sylla laid a fine on Asia of twenty thousand talents ; 
and beside this, the houses of private persons were 
ruined by the insolence and disorder of the soldiers he 
quartered on them ; for he commanded every house- 
bolder to give the soldier who lodged with him sixteen 
drachmas a day, and to provide a supper for him and 
as many friends as he chose to invite. A centurion 
was to have fifty drachmas a day, .and one dress to 
wear within doors, and another in public. 

These things settled, he set sail from Ephesus with 
his whole fleet, and reached the harbor of Piraeus the 
third day. At Athens he got himself initiated in the 
mysteries of Ceres, and from that city he took with 
him the library of Apellicon the Teian, in which were 
most of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, books 
at that time not sufficiently known to the world. When 
they were brought to Rome, it is said that Tyra^nio 
the grammarian prepared many of them for publica- 
tion, and that Andronicus the Rhodian, getting the 
manuscripts by his means, did actually publish them, 
together with those indexes that are now in every 



body's hands. The old peripatetics appear indeed tp 
have been men of curiosity and erudition ; but they 
had neither met with many of Aristotle's and Theo- 
phrastus' books, nor were those they did meet with 
correct copies ; because the inheritance of Neleus the 
Scepsian, to whom Theophrastus left his works, feU 
into, mean and obscure hands. 

During Sylla's stay at Athens he felt a painful 
.numbness in his feet, which Strabo calls .the lisping. of 
the gout. This obliged him to sail .to JSdepsus for 
the benefit of the warm baths, where he lounged away 
the day with mimics and buffoons,, and all the train, of 
Bacchus. One day, as he was walking by the searside, 
some fishermen presented him with a curious dish ,o,f 
fish. Delighted with the present, he asked the people 
of what country they were, and when he heard they 
were Alseans, ^ What !' said he, ' are any of the Alaeans 
then alive ?' for, in pursuance. of his victory at Orcho- 
menus, he had rased three cities of Boeotia, Anthedon, 
Larymna, and Alaese. The poor men were struck dumb 
.with fear, but he told them with a smile, *■ they might 
go away quite happy, for they had brought very re- 
spectable mediators with them.' The Alseans tell us, 
that from that time they took courage, . and re-esta- 
blished themselves in their old habitations. 

Sylla, now recovered, passed through Thessaly and 
Macedonia to the sea, intending to cross over from 
Pyrrachium to Brundusium with a fleet of twelve 
hundred sail. In that neighborhood stands Apollonia, 
near which is a remarkable spot of ground called 
Nymphaeum. The lawns and meadows are of incom- 
parable verdure, though interspersed with springs from 
.which continually issues fire. In this place, we are 
told, a satyr was taken asleep, exactly such as statua- 
ries and painters represent to us. He was brought to 
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Sylla, and interrogaied in many lang^ge^ who^ be was, 
but he altered nothing intelligible; hia accent being 
harsh and inarticulate* aomething between the neigh- 
ing of a horse- and the bleating of a goat. Sy Ua wa4 
shocked with his appearance, and ordered him to be 
ibkeu out of his presence. 

When he was on the point of embarking with his 
ifdoi)s» he began to be afraid that as soon as ihey 
'ipeached Italy, they would disperse and retire to theit 
TespectiTe cities. Hereon they came to him of their 
own accord, and took an oath that they would stand by 
liim to the last, and not wilfully do any damage t4 
Itiily. And as they saw he would want large sums of 
'money, they went and collected each as much as they 
ebuld afford, and brought it. to him. He did not how^ 
iBver receive their contribution, but, having thanked 
them for their attachment, and encouraged them to 
kope the best, he set sail. He had to go, as he him- 
self tells its, against fifteen generals of the other party, 
who had under them no less than two hundred and 
fifty cohoftd : but Heaven gave him evident tokens of 
success. He sacrificed immediately on his landing at 
Tarentum, and the liver of the victim had the plain 
impression of a crown of laurel, with two strings hang- 
ing down. A little before his passage, there wer« 
keen in the day-time on Mount Heph»um in Campa- 
aia, two great he-goats engaged, which used all the 
movements that men do in fighting. The phenomenon 
raised itself by degrees from the earth into the air^ 
Whe:re it dispersed itself in the manner of shadowy 
phantoms, and quite disappeared. ' 

A little after this young Marius, and Norbanus the 
consul, with two very powerful bodies, presumed t6 
attack Sylla ; who, without any regular disposition of 
Us tfoopsy or order of battle, by the mere valor and 
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itDt>*6ttto#it3r of his ftoldiers, aftSr hnvitig fllninieten 
Hlousand of the enemy, obliged ^ofbantts to Beek A 
liefuge Within the walh of 'Capua. I^his iWceiSft^h^ 
ltt^tttion'8 as the catise why his 60ldie^ did not desert 
but de8|>ised the enemy, though greatly superior in 
numbers. He tells us, nltifeover, that ah enthuldastte 
sei^vant of^Pontitts, id the toWn of Silvlum, ahnounced 
him Vi<5tbriotils, on the'oommUtii<iated authority of Bel* 
loiia, but informed him at the same time, that if he did 
not hiist^b, the capitol would be burnt. This actually 
hlipp^hed on the day' predicted, which wats the sixth of 
9iily. About this time it Was that Marcus Lucnllusy 
tfne df Sylla's officers, who Had lio more thati sixteen 
eohdrts under his cdmmand, found hibself on the poit^ 
Of Engaging an enemy who had fifty; though he had 
the utmost confidence in the valor of his troops, yet, ai 
itiany of thifm weire without arms, he was doub'tfiil 
about the onset. While he was deliberating abotrt 
the matter, a gentle breeze bore from a neighborin|^ 
field a quantity of flowers that fell on the shields and 
hMmets of the soldiers in such a manner that ibey ap« 
peared to be crowned with garlands. This ciircum^ 
stance had such an efibct on them that they chlii^ged the 
enemy with double vigor and courage, killed eighteen 
thousand, and became complete mastevs of the fields 
and of the camps. This Marctnb Lucullus was brother 
to that Lucullus who afterwards conquered Mithridatei 
and Tigranes. ^ 

^ylla still i^w himself surroutoded with armies an4 
powerful enemies, to whom he was inferior in point of 
force, and therefore had recourse to fraud. . He road« 
Soij^io, one of the coniuls, some propoi^s for an ao-^ 
eomfinodatioii, on which many interviews hnd confer^ 
ences ensued : but Sylla, always finding some p^etenc^ 
for gaining time, war corrupting Seipio'i soldiers all 
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the while by means of his own, who were as well prac- 
tised as their general in every art of solicitation. Th^ 
entered their adversaries' camp, and, mixing among 
them, soon gained them over, some by money, somp 
by fair promises, and others by the most insinuating 
adulation. At last Sylla advancing to their intrenck- 
inents with twenty cohorts, ^cipio's men saluted them 
as fellow-soldiers, and came out and joined them ; sp 
that Scipio was left alone in his tent, where he was 
taken, but immediately after dismissed .in safety. 
These twenty cohorts were Sylla's decoy-birds, by 
which he drew forty more into his net, and then brpught 
them altogether into his .camp. On this occasion 
Carbo is reported .to have said, that in Sylla he had to 
.contend both with a fox and a lion, but the fox gave 
him the most trouble. 

The year following, young Marius being consul, an(l 
<at the head of fourscore cohorts, gave Sylla the chal-' 
lenge. Sylla was very ready to accept it, that day in 
particular, on account of a dream he had the night be- 
fore. He thought he saw old Marius, who had been 
long dead, advising his son to beware of the ensuing 
day, as big with mischief to him. This made Sylla 
impatient for the combat. The first step he took to- 
wards it was to send for Dolabella, who had encamped 
at some distance. The enemy had blocked up the 
roads ; and Sylla's troops were much harassed in en.- 
deavoring to open them. Besides, a violent rain hap- 
pened to fall, and still more incommoded them in their 
work. Hereon the officers went and intreated Sylla 
to defer the battle till another day, showing him how 
his men were beaten out with fatigue, and seated oii 
the ground with their shields under them. Sylla 
yielded to their arguments, though with great reluct?* 
,ance, and gave them orders to intrench themselves,. 
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They had just begun to put those orders in execu- 
tion Tiiien Marius rode boldly up, in hopes of finding 
them dispersed and in great disorder. Fortune seized 
this moment for accomplishing Sylla's dream. His 
soldiers, fired with indignation, left their work, stuck 
their pikes in the trench, and with drawn swords and 
loud shouts ran to the charge. The enemy made but a 
slight resistance: they were routed, and vast numbers 
slain in their fiight. Marius himself fled to Prseneste, 
where he found the gates shut; but a rope was let 
down, to which he fastened himself, and so he was taken 
up over the wall. 

Some authors, indeed, write, and among the rest Fe- 
nestella, that Marius saw nothing of the battle, but that, 
being oppressed with watching and fatigue, he laid him- 
self down in a shade, after the signal was given, and 
was not waked without difficulty when all was lost. 
Sylla says he lost only three-and-twenty men in this 
battle, though he killed ten thousand of the enemy, and 
took eight thousand prisoners. He was equally suc- 
cessful with respect to his lieutenants Pompey, Cr&ssus, 
Metellns, and Servilius, who without any miscarriage 
at all, or with none of any consequence, defeated great 
and powerful armies; insomuch, that Carbo, who waa 
the chief support of the opposite party, stole out of his 
camp by night, and passed over into Africa. 

The last conflict Sylla had, was with Telesinus the 
Samnite, who entered the lists like a fresh champion 
against one that was weary, and was near throwing him 
at the very gates of Rome. Telesinus had collected a* 
great body of forces, with the assistance of a Lucanian 
named Lamponius, and was hastening to the relief of 
Marius, who was besieged in Prseneste. But he got in- 
telligence that Sylla and Pompey were advancing against 
bim by long marches^ the one to take him in front, and' 
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ihe olber in rear, and that he wa9 in .the utiDjOflt danger 
Qjf beiu^ hemmed in hoth before and behind* Iv thto 
oase, like a man of. great abilities and e^pf^^eiice ,ol 
the most critical kind, he. decamped by nighl, anil 
marched with his. whole army directly, towards Ronie ; 
which was in so unguarded a conditipn^ thfit he might 
have. entered it without difficulty. But he.stopfHsd when 
he. was only. ten. furlongs from the ColUne ga^, and 
contented himself with passing the night before th« 
walls, greatly encouraged and elevated at. the .thought 
of having outdone so many gpreat commanders in, point 
of generalship. 

Early next morning the youqg nobility mounted. their 
horses, and fell on him.. He defeated them, an.d killed 
a considerable number; among, the rest fell AppiiM 
Claudius, a young man of spirits and of one of. theiUKOSt 
illustrious families in Rome^ The city was now full 
of terror and confusion — the women ran about , the 
streets, bewailing themselves,, as if it w^s^juat going to 
be taken by assault, when Balhus^ who was sept be* 
fore by Sylia, appeared advancing at full speed witb 
seven hundred. horse. He stopped just, long enough 
to give his horses tiine to. cool, and then bridled, them 
again, and proceeded to keep. the enemy in. play « 

In the mean time SyUa .n^ade.his, appearance, an4 
having caused his first ranks to take a speedy f efrest^-:^ 
nent,.he began to put them .in order of battle. DpHa- 
bella and Torquatus. pressed him to wait some tiine*. 
and not lead his men in th^t fatigued condition to ^^ 
engagement that must prove decisive; forheha^.not 
now to do with Carbo and Marios,, hut with SajBnitea 
and Lucanians, the tnost inveterate enemies to the Rq* 
man name. However, he oyerruled their mo^tipn, and 
ordered the trumpets to sound .to the charge, thpioi^ it, 
was now ao late. as. the .tenth hPSHT. of th^ii^dy.*. . There. 
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yrttB no battle during the wliole war fonght with sacli 
obstinacy as this. The right wing, commanded by 
Crassus, had greatly the advantage ; but the left wad 
much distressed, and began to give way* Sylla made 
Up to his assistance. He rode a white horse of uncom-* 
moa epirit and swiftness ; and two of the enemy, knowt 
ing him by it, lerelled their spears at him. He him$elf 
perceived it not, bat his groom did, and with a sudden 
tash made the horse spring foirward, so that the spear^ 
only grassed his tail, and fixed themselves in the ground* 
It is said that in all his battles he wore in his bosom a 
•mall golden image of Afiollo, which he brought from 
Delphi. On this occasion he kissed it with particular 
devotion, and addressed it in these terms — ' O Pythiait 
Apollo^ who htot conducted the fortunate Cornelius 
Sylla through so many engagements with honor, when 
thou hast brought him to the threshold of his country^ 
wilt thou let him fall there inglorious by the hands of 
bis own citizens V 

After this act of devotion Sylla endeavored to rally 
his men : some he intreated, some he threatened^ ah4 
ethers he forced back to the charge. But at length his 
whole left wing was routed, and he* was obliged to mix 
with the fiigitives to regain his camp, after having lost 
many of his friends of the highest distinction. A good 
number, too, of those who came out of the city to se# 
the battle were trodden ui^der foot, and perished. Nay, 
Rome itself was thought to' be absolutely lost; and 
the siege of Pr»neste, where Marius had taken up 
his quarters, near being raised : for after the defeat 
many of the fugitives repaired thither, and desired 
Lucretius Oiella, who had the direction of the siegoy 
to quit it immediately, because they said Sylla was 
slain, und his enemies masters of Rome. 

But the same evening, when it was quite dark^ there 
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dame persons to'Sylla's camp, on tfie part of Crtfssns; 
to desire refreshments' for him and his soldiers ; for be 
bad defeated the enemy, and pursued them to Antem- 
na, where he sat down to besiege them. Along with 
this news Sylla was informed that the greatest part of 
the enemy was cut off in the action. As soon therefore 
as it was day he repaired to Antemna. There three 
thousand of the other faction sent deputies to him to 
intercede, for mercy ; and he promised them impunity, 
on condition that they would come to him after some 
notable stroke against the rest of his enemies. Con- 
fiding in his honor, they fell on another corps, and 
thus many of them were slain by the hands of their 
fellow-soldiers. Sylla howerer collected these, and 
what was left of the others, to the number of six thou- 
sand^ into the Circus ; and at the same time assembled 
the senate in the temple of Bellona. The moment he 
began his harangue his soldiers, as they had been or- 
dered, fell on those six thousand poor wretches, and 
cut them in pieces. The cry of such a number of peo- 
ple massacred in a place of no great extent, as may 
well be imagined, was rery dreadful. The senators 
were struck with astonishment. But he with a firm 
and unaltered countenance continuing his discourse, 
'Bade them attend to what he was saying, and not 
trouble themselves about what was doing without ; for 
the noise they heard came only from some malefactors 
whom he had ordered to be chastised.' 

It was evident from hence to the least discerning 
among the Romans that they were not delivered from 
tyranny ; they had only changed their tyrant. Marius, 
indeed, from the first was of a harsh and severe dispo- 
sition, and power did not produce, it only added to bis 
cruelty. But Sylla, at the beginning, bore prosperity- 
with great moderation ; though he seemed more at- 
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tached to the patriciang, it was thought he would pro- 
tect the rights of the people ; he had loved to laugh 
from his youth, and had heen so compassionate that he 
often melted into tears. This change in him therefore 
could not but cast a blemish on power. On his account 
it was believed that high honors and fortunes will not 
suffer men's manners to remain in their original sim- 
plicity, but that it begets in them insolence, arrogance, 
and inhumanity. Whether power does really produce 
such a change of disposition, or whether it only dis- 
plays the natiye badness of the heart, belongs however 
to uiother department of letters to inquire. 

Sylla now turning himself to kill and to destroy, 
filled the city with massacres, which had neither num- 
ber nor bounds. He even gave up many persons 
against whom he had no complaint, to the private re- 
venge of his creatures. At last one of the young no- 
hility, named Caius Metellus, ventured to put these 
questions to him in the senate — ' Tell us, Sylla, when 
shall we have an end of our calamities ? how far thov 
wilt proceed, and when we may hope thou wilt stop ? 
We ask thee not to spare those whom thou hast marked 
out for punishment, but we ask an exemption from 
anxiety for those whom thou hast determined to save.' 
Hylla said, * He did not yet know whom he should 
save.' — ' Then,' replied Metellus, * let us know whom 
thou iotendest to destroy ;' and Sylla answered, ' He 
would do it.' Some, indeed, ascribe the last reply to 
Aufidius, one of Sylla's flatterers. 

Immediately on Ihis, he proscribed eighty citizens, 
without consulting any of the magistrates in the least : 
and as the public expressed their indignation at this, 
the second day after he proscribed two hundred and 
twenty more, and as many on the third. Then he told 
the people from the rostrum, * He had now proscribed 
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all that he sememhered ; aod.fuch as Jhe had for^t 
miutjcome into, some future proscnption/ Death waa 
the punishment he ordained for anyone ivho should 
harbor. or save a person, proscribed, without excepting 
a brother, a,son,.or a parent l. Sacli was tQ>be the re* 
ward of humanity] But two talentA were to be the re« 
ward of murder) whiether it .were tisla^Vie that killed, 
bis master, or a son. hit father J The^mQs^ wi^st cir^r 
cumstance however of all, seemed, to Jbe> tb^the d«r 
dared, the .sons and grandsons, of proscribed .persona 
infamous, and. coufisoated. th^ir goodsl ,:x : . . 

The lists were put up^not only «t Rome» but in all 
the cities of Italy. Neither itemple. of the. gods, nor 
paternal dwelling, :nor hearth of. hospitality, was. any 
protection against murder, fiusbands. were despatched 
in the. bosoms of thein wi{Ves,> and) sons in /those of their 
mothiers. And the sacrifices to resentm^nl and re* 
venge were nothing to .those rjwbo. &U;Cin>,account of 
their wealth ^ so. that 4t waa a fomnon saying among 
the ruffians,. * hi&.fine bouse was the ideath>.o£ such, a 
one ;^his gardens^ of. another i and.his.hothaths^ of a 
third*' > Quintus Aurelius, a quiet mut^ who thought 
he^ could have no< share* in those i miseries ^buti that 
which compassion gave him, came. vone .day into the 
forum, and out of curiosity^ read the names of the pro-? 
scribed, finding his own, howeireo^i among the .rest, 
he cried out, * wretch that I &m\ my Alban villa pur-^ 
^ues me;' and he had not. gone. far befose ^a ruffian 
came up and killed him. -> / «. . j . . .-. ^ . 

In .the >mean time, young. Menus being, taken, slew 
himself, SyUa then oame to PriBBnesta ; whore at :first 
he tried the inhabitants, and had them executed singly: 
but afterwards, finding he had not leisure for such for- 
malities, be collected them, to the number of twelve 
thousand, and ordered them to be put to death, ex- 
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ceptifig only one, wbo had formerly entertained him 
at bis house. This man, with a noble spirit, told him 
be would never owe his life to the destroyer of his 
country ; and, yolnntarily mixing with the crowd, he 
died with his fellow-citizens ! The strangest, how- 
ever, of all his proceedings, was that with respect to 
Catiline. This wretch bad killed his own brother 
during the civil war, and now be desired Sylla to put 
bim among the proscribed, as a person still alive ; 
which he made no difficulty of doing. Catiline, in 
return, went and killed one Marcus Marius, wbo was 
of the opposite faction, brought^ his bead to Sylla, as 
be sat on his tribunal in the forum, and then washed 

4 

bis hands in the lustral water at the door of Apollo's 
temple, which was just by. 

These massacres were not the only thing that af- 
fiioted the Romans. He declared himself dictator; 
reviving that office in bis own favor, though there bad 
been no instance of it for a hundred and twenty years. 
He got a decree of amnesty for all be had done ; and, 
as to the future, it invested him with power of life and 
death ; of confiscating ; of colonising ; of building or 
demolishing cities ; of giving or taking away kingdoms 
at his pleasure. He exercised bis power in such an 
insolent and despotic manner with regard to confis- 
cated goods, that bis applications of them from the 
tribunal were more intolerable than the confiscations 
themselves. He gave to handsome prostitutes, to 
harpers, to buffoons, and to the most wicked of bis 
enfranchised slaves, the revenues of whole cities and 
provinces, and compelled women of condition to marry 
some of those ruffians. 

He was desirous of an alliance with Pompey the 
Great, and made bim divorce the wife he bad, in order 
to his marrying iEmilia, the daughter of Scaurus by 
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his own wife Metella, though he had to force her from 
Manius Glabrio, by whom she was pregnant. The 
young lady, however, died in childbed, in the house of 
Pompey, her second husband. 

Lucretius Ofella, who had besieged Marius in Prie- 
neste, now aspired to the consulship, and prepared to 
sue for it. Sylla forbade him to proceed; and when 
he saw that, in confidence of his interest with the peo- 
ple, he appeared notwithstanding in public as a candi- 
date, he sent one of the centurions who attended him 
to despatch that brave man, while he himself sat on his 
tribunal in the temple of Castor and Pollux, and looked 
down on the murder. The people seized the centu- 
rion, and brought him with loud complaints before 
Sylla. He commanded silence, and told them the 
thing was done by his order ; the centurion therefore 
was to be dismissed immediately. 

About this time he led up his triumph, which was 
magnificent for the display of wealth, and of the royal 
spoils, which were a new spectacle : but that which 
crowned all, was the procession of the exiles. Some 
of the most illustrious and most powerful of the citi- 
zens followed the chariot, and called Sylla their saviour 
and father, because by his means it was that they re- 
turned to their country, and were restored to their 
wives and children. When the triumph was over, he 
gave an account of his great actions in a set speech to 
the people ; and was no less particular in relating the 
instataces of his good fortune than those of his valor. 
He even concluded with an order, that for the future 
he should be called Felix ; that is, the fortunate. But 
in writing to the Grecians, and in his answers to their 
applications, he took the additional name of Epaphro- 
ditus, ' the favorite of Venus.' The inscription on the 
trophies left among us is, Lucius Cornelius Sylla £pa- 
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phroditus. And to the twins lie had by Metella he 
gave the names of Faustns and Fansta, which in the 
Roman language signifies auspicious and happy. 

A still stronger proof of his placing more confidence 
in his good fortune than in his achievements, was his 
laying down the dictatorship. After he had put an 
infinite number of people to death, broke in on the 
constitution, and changed the form of goVemment, he 
had the hardiness to leave the people full power to 
choose consuls again ; while he himself, without pre- 
tending to any direction of their suffrages, walked 
about the forum as a private man, and put it in the 
power of any person to take his life. In the first 
election he had the mortification to see his enemy, 
Marcus Lepidus, a bold and enterprising man, declared 
consul ; not by his own interest, but by that of Pom- 
pey, who on this occasion exerted himself with the 
people. And when he saw Pompey going off happy in 
his victory, he called him to him, and said, ' No doubt, 
young man, your politics are very excellent, since you 
have preferred Lepidus to Catulus; the worst and 
most stupid of men to the best. It is high time to 
awake, and be on your guard, now you have strength- 
ened your adversary against yourself.' ' Sylla spoke 
this from something like a prophetic spirit ; for Lepi- 
dns soon acted with the utmost insolence, as Pompey's 
declared enemy. 

Sylla gave the people a magnificent entertainment, 
•n account of his dedicating the tenths of his substance 
to Hercules. The provisions were so overabundant 
that a great quantity was thrown every day into the 
fiver ; and the wine that was drank was forty years 
old at least. In the midst of this feasting, which lasted 
many days, Metella sickened and died. As the priests 
forbade him to approach her^ and to have his house 
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defiled with moiuming, be sent lier a UH of divorce* 
and ordered her to be carried to another house while 
the breath was in her body. His superstition made 
him very punctilious in observing these laws of the 
priests ; but by giving in to the utmost profusions he 
transgressed a law of his own, which limited the ex- 
pense of funerals. He broke in on his own sumptuary 
law too, with respect to diet, by passing his time in 
the most extravagant banquets, and having recourse to 
debauches to combat anxiety. 

A few months after he presented the people with a 
show of gladiators : and as at that time men and wo* 
men had no separate places, but sat promiscnously in 
the theatre, a woman of great beauty, and of one of 
the best families, happened to sit near Sylla. She 
was the daughter of Messala, and sister to the orator 
Hortensius; her name Valeria; and she had lately 
been divorced from her htisband. ' This woman, com- 
ing behind Sylla, touched him, and took off a little of 
the nap of his robe, and then returned to her place. 
Sylla looked at her, quite amazed at her £uniliarity ; 
when she said, ^ wonder not, my lord, at what t have 
done ; I had only a mind to, share a little in your 
good fortune.' . Sylla was far from being displeased ; 
on the contrary, it appeared that he was flattered very 
agreeably ; for he Sent to ask her name, and to inquire 
into her family and character. Then followed an ex«^ 
change of regards atid smiles, ^hich ended in a con- 
tract and marriage. The lady, perhaps, was not to 
blame : but Sylla, though he got a woman of repata^ 
tion and great accomplishments, yet came into the 
match on wrong principles. Like a youth, he was 
caught With soft looks and laiiguishing airs, things 
that are Wont to excite the lowest of the passions. 

Yet, notwithstanding he had married so extraordi- 
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nary a woman, be contixined his familiarities with ac*- 
tresses and female musicians, and sat drinking whole 
days with a parcel ol^ buffoons about him. His chief 
favorites at this time were Roscius the comedian, So'- 
rex the mimic, aM l!iietrobiu»v < f^iesd^' courses added 
strength tof« distemper that wias bul slight at th« be- 
ginning; and' for «'hmg>time -he kview not that he 
liad an abscessr<wythin him. • This' abiee^' coi^pted 
his fliKSh, andtturafed it all into'lix^e; sath^t, though 
he had many ' :pef sons'' employed both' day' atid night 
t^ cleati fiim, the part tslten awnjr'was nothing to that 
which remained. Hi»- whole Attire, his baths, his ba- 
sins, and ' his^food, were tilled with that perpetual ' flux 
lof vermin and corruption : and though he bathed many 
times a<day^ to cleanse and purify himself, it was in 
T*ain; 'The' corroptidn came 'on so fast, that it was 
impos^ble to overdonje itl *' • *•' . 

We are told,- that 'among the ancientff, Acaatus, the 
fion of PeHas/died of this sickness; ahd of those* that 
come nearer our 'times,> Aloman the poet; Phereeydes 
the divine, 6aAlisthenes the Olynthian, who was kept 
In close prisota^ and Mucins the ' lawyer. And if after 
these we may take notice of a man whi^ did not dhtin- 
-guish himself by any thiifg laudable, butwas^noted 
another way, •$! may be mentioned that the fugitive 
slave Ennus^ who kindled tfp the Servile war in Sicily, 
and was afterwards taken and carried to Rome, died 
tiiereof this disease; 

■ > Syllft' not 'Only foresaw his death, but has left some- 
thing relating to* it in hisr writings. He finished the 
•twenty-second book of hts Commentaries only two 
days before 'he died; and he tells us that the Chal- 
4ieans had pi^edfieted, that After a life of glory he 
would depart iv the height>of his prosperity.* He far- 
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ther acquaints us that fck qou, wiio died a little before 
Metella, appeared to him in a dream, dressed in a 
mean garment, and desired him to bid adieu to his 
cares, and go along with him to his mother Metella, 
with whom he should lire at ease, and enjoy the charms 
of tranquillity. He did not however withdraw his 
attention from public affairs. It was but ten days be- 
fore his death that he reconciled the contending parties 
at Putepli, and gave them a set of laws for the regola* 
tion of their police. And the very day before he died, 
on information that the questor Granius would not pay 
what he was indebted to the state, but waited for his 
death to* avoid paying it at all, he sent for him into his 
apartment, planted his servants about him, and ordered 
them to strangle him. The violence with which he 
spoke strained him so much that the imposthnme broke, 
and he voided a vast quantity of blood. His strength 
BOW failed, fast, and, after he had passed the night in 
great agonies, he expired. He left two youug children 
by Metella; and Valeria, after his death, was deli- 
vered of a daughter called Posthuma; a name given of 
course by the Romans to such as are born after the 
death of their father. 

Many of Sylla's enemies now combined with Lepi- 
dus to prevent his having the usual honors of burial ; 
but Pompey, though he was somewhat displeased at 
Sylla, because, of all his friends, he had left him only 
out of his will, in this case interposed his acUhority ; 
.and prevailed on some by his interest and intreaties, 
and on others by menaces, to drop their opposition. 
Then he conveyed the body to Rome^ and conducted 
■the whole funeral; not only with security, but with 
honor. Such was the quantity of spices brought in by 
the women, that exclusive of those carried in two hua- 
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dred aod ten great baskets, a fignre pf Sylla at Aill 
length, and of a lictor besides, was made intireljr.of 
cinnamon and the choicest frankincense. The dajr 
bappened to be so cloudy, and rain was so much 
expected, that it was about the ninth hour before the 
corpse was carried out. However, it was no sooner 
laid on the pile than a brisk wind blew, and raised so 
strong a flame, that it was consumed immediately : but 
after the pile was burnt down, and the fire began to die 
out, a great rain fell, which lasted till night ; so that 
bis good fortune continued to the last, and assisted at 
his funeral. His monument stands in the Campus 
Martius : and they tell us he wrote.an epitaph for him- 
self to this purport : * No friend ever did me so much 
good, or enemy so much hanui but I repaid him with 
interest.' 



LYSANDER AND STLLA COMPARED. 

Wb have now gone through the life of Sylla, and will 
proceed to the comparison. This, then, Lysander and 
he have in common, /that they were intirely indebted 
to themselves for their rise. But. Lysander has this 
advantage, that the high offices he gained were with 
the consent of the people, while the constitution of his 
country was in a sound and healthy state ; and that he 
got nothing by force, or by acting against the laws : 

In civil broils the worst of men may rise. 

So it was then in Rome. The people were so corrupt, 
and the republic in so sickly a condition, that tyrants 
sprung up on every side. Nor is it any wonder if 
•Sylla gained the ascendant at a time when wretches 
like Glaucias and Saturninus expelled such men as 
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Metellus ; when the aoim of cOaslils were murdered in 
the public assemblies ; when men supported their se- 
ditious purposes with soldiers purchased with money, 
and laws were enacted with fire and sword and every 
species of violenoe. 

In* such a state; of things I do not blame the man who 
raised himself .to supreme power; all I say is^ that 
when the commonwealth was in. so depraved -and des- 
perate a condition, power was no evidence of merit : 
but since the laws and puWcvirtne never fiorished 
more at Sparta than when Lysandes was sent on the 
highest and most important oommissions, we VE»y. con- 
clude that ihe was the best among the virtuous, and 
first among the great. ^ Thus the one, though he often 
surrendered the command, had it as often restored to 
him by his fellow-citizens, because his virtue,, which 
alone has a claim to the prize of honor, continued still 
the same. The other, after he was once appointed 
general-, usurped the command, and .kept in arms for 
ten years, sometimes styling himself consul, sometimes 
proconsul, and sometimes dictator, but was always in 
reality a tyrant. 

It is true, as we have robserved, above, Lysander did 
attempt a change in the Spartan constitution, but he 
took a milder and more* Jegal method ihan Sylla. It 
was by persuasion, not by arms, he proceeded ; nor 
did he attempt to overturn > every thing at cmce. He 
only wanted to correct the eatablishment as (o kings. 
And indeed it seemed natural that in a state which had 
the supreme direction of Greece on account of its vir- 
tue, rather than any other superiority, merit should 
gain the sceptro: for as the hunter and the jockey do 
not so much consider the breed, as the dog or horse 
already bred; (for what if the foal should prove a 
mule?) sa the politician would intirely miss his aim, 
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if, instead of inquiring into the qualities of a person 
for first magistrate, be looked on nothing but his fa* 
mily. Thus the Spartans deposed some of their kings, 
because they had not princely talents, but were persons 
of no worth nor consequence* Vice, even with high 
birth, is dishonorable : and the honor which Virtue en* 
joys is all her own ; family has no share in it. . 

They were both guilty of injustice ; but Lysander for 
his friends, and Sylla against his. Moat of Lysander's 
fraud/3 were committed for his creatures, and. it. was to 
advance to high stations and absolute , power that he 
dipped his hands in so much blood : whereas SyUa en* 
yied Pompey the army, and.. Dolabella the naval.com* 
mand be had. given them ; and. he attempted ta.take 
them away. And whe;n . Lucretius Ofella, .after, the 
grea^test and, most faithful services,. solicited the con- 
sulship, he ordered him to be despatched before his 
eyes. Terror and. dismay seized all the world .when 
they saw one of his best frien48 thus, murdered.. • 

If we consider their behavior with respect .to riches 
and pleasure, we shall find the one the prince, and the 
other the tyrant. When the power and. authority of 
Lysander were so extensive, he was not guilty of one 
act. of intemperance or youthful dissipation. He, if 
any man, avoided the sting. of that proverb, ' Lions 
within doors, and foxes without; so sober, so regu* 
lar, so worthy of a Spartan, was his manner of livings 
Sylla, on the other hand, neither let poverty set 
bounds to his passions in his youth, nor years in hiii 
age : but, as Sallust says, while he was giving his-'coun* 
trymen laws for the regulation of marriages, and for 
promoting sobriety, he indulged himself in adultery 
and every species of lust. 

By his debaucheries he so drained the public trea<* 
soreSy that he waa obliged to let many cities in allianc* 
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and friendship with Rome purchase independence and 
the privilege of being governed only by their own 
laws ; though at the same time he was daily confis- 
cating the richest and best houses in Rome. Still 
^ore immense were the sums he squandered on his 
flatterers. Indeed, what bounds or moderation could 
be expected in his private gifts, when his heart was 
dilated with wine, if we do but attend to one instance 
of his behavior in public ? One day as he was selling 
a considerable estate, which he wanted a friend to 
have at an under-price, another offered more, and the 
crier proclaiming the advance, he turned with indig- 
nation to the people, and said, ' What outrage and 
tyranny is this, my friends, that I am not allowed to 
dispose of my own spoils as I please V 

Far from such rapaciousness, Lysander, to the spoils 
he sent his countrymen, added his own share. Not 
that I praise him in that : for perhaps he hurt Sparta 
more essentially by the money he brought into it, than 
Sylla did Rome by that which he took from it. I only 
mention it as a proof of the little regard he had for 
riches. It was something very particular, however, 
that Sylla, while he abandoned himself to all the pro- 
fusion of luxury and expense, should bring the Ro- 
mans to sobriety ; whereas Lysander subjected the 
Spartans to those passions which he restrained in him- 
jelf. The former acted worse than his own laws di- 
rected, and the other brought his people to act worse 
than himself; for he filled Sparta .with the love of that 
which he knew how to despise* Such they were in 
their political capacity. 

As to military achievements and acts of generalship, 
the number of victories, and the dangers he had to 
combat, Sylla is beyond comparison. Lysander, in- 
deed, gained two naval victories, to which we may 
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add Ills taking of Athens ; for, tbongli that affair V9tm 
not difficult in the execution, it was glorious in iti 
consequences. As to his miscarriage in Boeotik and at 
Haliartus, ill-fortune, perhaps, had some concern in it, 
but it was principally owing to indiscretion ; since he 
would not wait for the great reinforcement which the 
king was bringing from Platsea, and which was on the 
point of joining him, but with an ill-timed resentment 
and ambition marched up to the walls. Hence it was 
that he was slain by some troops of no conside- 
ration, who sallied out to the attack. He fell not ae 
Cleombrotus did at Leuctra, who was slain as he was 
making head against an impetuous enemy ; not like 
Cyrus, or Epaminondas, who receiyed a mortal wound 
as he was rallying his men and insuring to them the 
victory. These great men died the death of generals 
and kings : but Lysander threw away his life inglori- 
ously like a common soldier or desperate adventurer. 
By his death he showed how right the ancient Spar- 
tans were in not choosing to fight against stone walls, 
where the bravest man in the world may be killed ;. I 
will not say by an insignificant man, but by a child or 
a woman. So Achilles is said to have been slain by 
Paris at the gates of Troy. On the other hand, so 
many pitched battles were won by Sylla, and so many 
myriads of enemies killed, that it is not easy to num- 
ber them. He took Rome itself twice, and the Pirseius 
at Athens, not by famine, as Lysander had done, but 
by assault, after he had defeated Archelaus in several 
great battles on land, and forced him to take refuge in 
his fleet. 

It is a material point, too, to consider what generals 
they had to oppose. I can look on it as no more than 
the play of children^ to haye beaten Antiochus, who 
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was iro better' than Alcibiades' pilbt, and t6 have out- 
witted Philocles the Athenian demagogue, 

A man whose tongue was sharpened— not his sword. 

Mitbridates would not hare compared them witii his 
groom, nor Marius with one of his lidtors. But Sylia 
had to contend with princes, consuls, generals, and 
tribunes of the highest influence and abilities ; and, to 
name but a few of them, who among the Romans was 
more formidable than Marius? among the kings, more 
powerful than Mitbridates? or among the people of 
Italy, more warlike than Lampbnius and Telesinus ? 
yet Sylla banished the first, subdued the second, and 
killed the other two. 

What is of more consequence, in my opinion, than 
any thing yet mentioned, is, tiiat Lysander was sup- 
ported in ^11 his enterprises by his iViends at home, 
and owed all his 8u6ce8B to their assistance ; whereas 
Sylla^ a banished man, overpowered by a faction, at a 
time 'when his enemies were expelling his' wife, de- 
stroying his house, and putting his friends to death, 
fought the battled of his country on tiie plains of Bteotia 
against armies that cbuld uot be numbered, and was 
▼ictorious'inher cacuse. This was not all : Mitbridates 
offered to second him 'with all his power and join him 
with alibis forces agaiiist his enemies at Rome ; yet he 
relaxed not the least of his demands, nor showed him 
the least^ cbuhtenance. He would not so much as re- 
turn his salutation, or give him his hand, till he pro- 
mised in pet'bon to r^litfquish Asia, to deliver up his 
ships, and to restore Bithynia and Cappadocia to their 
respective kings. There was nothing in the whole 
conduct of Sylla more glorious, or that showed greater 
magnanimity. He preferred the public good to bis 
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own : like a dog of generous breed, he kept his h^ld 
till his adversary had given out, and after, that he 
turned to revenge his own cause. 

The different methods they observed with respect to 
the Athenians contribute not a little to mark their 
characters. Sylla, though they bore arms against him 
for Mithridates, after he had taken their city indulged 
them with their liberty and the privilege of their own 
laws : Lysander showed no sort of compassion for a 
people of late so glorious and powerful, but abolished 
the popular government, and set over them the most 
cruel and unjust of tyrants. 

Perhaps we shall not be wide of the truth, if we 
conclude that in the life of Sylla there are more great 
actions, and in Lysander's fewer faults ; if we assign 
to the Grecian the prize of temperance and prudence^ 
and to the Roman that of valor and capacity for war« 
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